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* Tux MERCHANT OF VENICE. ] The reader will find a diſ- 
tin& epitome of the novels from which the Rory of this play is 
ſuppoſed to be taken, at the concluſion of the notes. It ſhould 
however be remembered, that if our poet was at all indebted to the 
Italian noveliſts, it muſt have been through the medium of ſome 
old tranſlation, which has hitherto eſcaped the reſearches of his 
moſt induſtrious editors. 

It appears from a paſſage in Stephen Goſſon's School of Abuſe, Ke, 
1579, that a play, comprehending the diftin& plots of Shakſpeare's 
Merchant of Venice, had been exhibited long before he commenced 
a writer, viz. * The Jew ſhown at the Bull, repreſenting the ree- 
dineſſe of worldly chooſers, aud the bloody minds of uſurers, * 
„ Theſe plays, fays Goſlon, (for he mentions others with it) are 
goode and ſweete plays,” &c, It is therefore not improbable that 
Shakſpeare new-wrote his piece, on the model already mentioned, 
and that the elder performance, being inferior, was permitted to 
drop filently into obliviou. 

This play of Shakſpeare had been exhibited before the year 1598, 
as appears from Meres's Wits Treaſury, where it is mentioned with 
eleven more of our author's pieces. It was enter'd on the books of 
the Stationers' Company, July 22, in the ſame year. It could not 
have been printed earlier, becauſe it was not yet licenſed. The 
old ſong of Gernutus the Jew of Venice, is publiſhed by Dr. Percy 
in the hi volume of his Religues of ancient Engliſh Poetry : and the 
ballad intituled, The Murtherous lyfe and terrible death of the rich 
Frwe of Malta; and the tragedy on the ſame ſubjed, were both 
entered on the Stationers' books, May 1594. STLEEVENS. 


The ftory was taken from an old tranilation of The Gefta 3 
norum, fuſt printed by Wynkyn de Worde. The book was very 
popular, and Shakſpeare has clolely copied ſome of the language ; 
an additional argument, if we wanted it, of his track of reading. 
Three veſſels are exhibited to a lady for her choice — The firſt was 
made of pure gold, well beſet with precious ſtoucs without, and 
within full of dead men's bones; and thereupon was eqgraven this 
poke: Whoſe chuſeth me, jhkall fnd that he deſerocth. e ſecond 
vellel was made of fine er, biled with earth and worms; the 
ſuperſcription was thus: Whoſo cet me, ſhall find that his nature 
defireth. The third veſſel was made of lead, full within of precious 
ſtones, and thereupon was iaſculpt this poſie: Whoſo chuſeth me, 
ſhall find that God hath diſpoſed for him — The lady after a com- 
ment upon each, chuſes the edi veſſel. 

In a MS, of Lidgate, belonging to my very learned friend, Dr. 
Aſkew, I fiad a Tale of two Merchants of Egipt and of Baldad, ex 
405 Romanorum. Leland therefore could not be the original 

[ 


author, as Biſhop Tanner ſuſpeded. He lived a century after 
Lidgate. FaRMER. | 


B 2 


The two principal incidents of this play are to be found ſeparately 


in a colledion of odd ftories, which were very popular, at leaſt 
five hundred yeais ago, under the title of Geſla Romanorum. The 
firft, Of the bond, is in ch. xlviii. of the copy which I chuſe to 
refer to; as the completeſt of any which I have yet ſeen. MS. Harl. 
n. 2250. A knight chere bottiows money of a merchant, upon 
coudition of forfeiling all his fei for non-payment. When the 
penalty is exaded before the judge; the knight's miftreſs, diſguiſed, 
in forma viri & veſtimentis pretiofis induta, comes into court, and, 
by permitioa of the judge, endeavouts to mollify the merchaut, 
She firſt ollers him his money, and then the double of it, Xe. to all 
which his anſwer is — Conventionem meam volo fabere. — Puella, cum 
hoc auditiei, ait cotam omnibus, Domiue mi judex, da redum 
judicium ſuper his quz vobis dixero., — Vos ſcitis quod miles nun- 
quam ſe obligavat ad aliud per literam niſi quod mercator habeat 
poteſtatem cacnes ab oflibus ſcindere, ſine ſanguinis effuſtone, de quo 
nihil ecat prolocutum., Statim mittat manum in eum; ſi vero ſan- 
guinem cflucerit, Rex contra gum aftonem habit. Mercator, cum 
hoc audliſſet, ait; date mihi pecuniam & omnem adtionem ei remitto. 
Ait puella, Amen dico tibi, nullum denarium habebis — pone ergo 
manum in eum, ita ut ſanguinem non elfundas. Mercator vero 
videns ſe confuſum abſceſſit; & fic vita militis ſalvata eſt, & nullum 
denarium dedit, 

The other incident, of the caſkets, is in ch. xcix. of the ſame 
collection. A king of Apulia ſends his daughter to be married to 
the fon of an emperor of Rome, After ſome adventures, (which 
are nothing o the prelent purpoſe,) ſhe is brought before the em- 
peror; who ſays to her, „ Puella, propter amorem filii mei wulta 
adverſa ſuſtinuiſti. Tamen ſi digna fueris ut uxor ejus fis cito 
probabo. Et tecit fiert tria vaſa. PaiMuUM fuit de auro puriſſino 
& lapidibus pretiolis interius ex omni parte, & plenum obus mor- 
tuorum ; & exterius erat ſubſcriptio: Cui me elegerit, in me ixveniet 
quod meruit. SECUNDUM vas erat de argento puro & gemmis pie- 
tiolis, plenum terra, & exterius erat ſubſcriptio: Qui me elegerit, 
in me invenict quod natura afpetit, TEeRTIUM vas de plumbo plenum 
lapidibus prettofis interius & gemmis nobiliſſumis; & exterius erat ſub- 
ſcriptio talis: Qui me elegerit, in me inventet quod deus diſpoſuit. Ifta 
ria oftendit puellz, & dixit, fi unum ex iſtis elegeris in quo com- 
modum, & proficuum eſt, fllium meum habebis. Si vero elegeris 
quod nec tibi nec aliis eſt commodum, ipſum non habebis.” The 
young lady, after mature couhderation of the veſſels and their in- 
{criptions, chuſes the leaden, which being opened, and found to be 
full of gold and precious ſtones, the emperor ſays: „ Boua puelia, 
bene elegiſti — ideo filium meum habebis. | 

F:om this abſtradt of theſe two ſtories, I think it appears ſuffici- 
enily plain thai they are the remote originals of the two incidents in 
this play. That of the caſkets Shakſpeare might take from the 


Engliſh 6 /e Romanorum, as Dr. Farmer has obſerved; and thad 
of the bond might come to him from the Pecorone; but upon the 
whole 1 am rather inclined to ſuſped, that he has followed ſome 
hicherto unknown novelliſt, who had ſaved him the trouble of 
working up the two ftories into one. TYRWHITT, 


This comedy, I believe, was written in the beginning of the 
year, 1595. Meres's book was not publiſhed till the' end of that 


year. See An Atiempl to aſcertain the order of Shakſpeare's plays, 
Vol. II. MALONE, I 


B 3 


PERSONS repreſented. 


Duke of Venice. 
Prince of Morocco, 
Prince of Arragon, 
Antonio, the Merchant of Venice: 

Baſſanio, his friend, 

Salanio, ! 

Salarino, > Friends to Antonio and Baſſanio. 
Gratiano, » 

Lorenzo, in love with Jeſſica, 

Shylock, a Jew: 

Tubal, a Jew, his friend. 

Launcelot Gobbo, a clown, ſervant to Shylock. 

O14 Gobbo, father to Launcelot. 

Salerio,“ a meſſenger from Venice. 
Leonardo, /c:vant to Baſſanio. 
Balthazar, 

Stephano, 


q Suitors to Portia. 


ſervants to Portia. 


Portia, a rich heireſs: 
Neriſſa, her waiting-maid. 
Jethca, daughter to Shylock. 


Magni/icoes of Venice, Officers of the Court of Juſtice, 
Jaller, Servants, and other Attendants, 


SCEMNE, partly at Venice, and partly at Belmont, 
the Seat of Portia, on the Continent, 


2 In the old editions in quarto, for J. Roberts, 1600, and in the 
old folio, 1623, there is no enumeration of the perſons, It was 
firſt made by Mr. Rowe. JOHNSON. | 

3 It is not eaſy to determine the orthography of this name. In 
the old editions the owner of it is called, nn Salino, and 
So lanio. STEEVENS. 

This character I have reſtored to the Per ſonæ Dramatic. The 
name appears in the firſt folio: the deſcription is taken from the 
quarto. STEEVENS, 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


AGTEK CEE £ 
Venice. A Street. 
Enter ANTONIO, SALARINO, and SALANIO, 


ANT. In ſooth, I know not why Iam fo ſad; 
It wearies me; you ſay, it wearies you; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What ſtuff *tis made of, whereof it is born, 
Jam to learn; 
And ſuch a want-wit ſadneſs makes of me, 
That J have much ado to know myſelf. 

SALAR. Your mind is toſling on the ocean; 
There, where your argolies * with portly fail, — 
Like ſigniors and rich burghers of the flood,“ 


i — argopes — ] A name given in our author's time to ſhips of 
great burthen, probably galleons, ſuch as the Spaniards now ule 
in their Weſt India trade. JOHNSON, 

In Ricaut's Maxims of Turkiſh Polity, ch. xiv. it is ſaid, „ Thoſe 
vaſt carracks called argoſies, which are ſo wuch famed for the 
valtneſs of their burthen and bulk, were corruptly ſo deuominated 
from Ragoſies, i. e. ſhips of Raguſa, a city and territory on the 
gulf of Venice, tributary to the Porte, If my memory does not 
fail me, the Raguſans lent their laſt great ſhip to the king of Spain 
for the Armada, aud it was loſt ou the coaſt of Irelaud Shakſpeare, 
as Mr. Heath obſerves, has given the name of Rago:ine to the pirate 
in Meaſure for Meaſure, STEEVENS. 

b — burghers of the flood, ] Both ancient and modern editor, 
have hitherto been content to read — „ burghers oz the flood, 
though a parallel paſſage in As you lite it — 


6 native burghers of this deſolate city, 
might have led to the preſeut corredion. STEEVENS. 
B 4 


38 MERCHANT OF VENICE. 


Or as it were the pageants of the ſea, — 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers, 

That curt'ſy to them, do them reverence, - 

As they fly by them with their woven wings. 
SALAN. Believe me, fir, had l ſuch venture forth, 

The better part of my affections would 

Be with my hopes abroad. I ſhould be ſtill 

Plucking the graſs, to know where fits the wind; 

Peering“ in maps, for ports, and piers, and roads; 

And every object, that might make me fear 

Misfortune to my ventures, out of doubt, 


Would make me lad. 
SALAR. My wind, cooling my broth, 


Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
What harm a wind too great might do at ſea. 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glaſs run, 

But I ſhould think of thallows and of flats ; 
And ſee ny wealthy Andrew? dock'd in ſand, * 
Vailing her high-top lower than her ribs, ? 


1 Plucking the graſs, &c.] By holding up the graſs, or any light 
body that will bend by a gentle blaſt, the dire Gion of the wind is 
found, | 

„ This way I uſed in ſhooting, When I was in the mydde way 
betwixt the markes, which was an open place, there I tote a fethere, 
or a lyttle graſſe, and ſo learned how the wind flood.” Aſcham. 

Jonxsox. 

6 Peering ] Thus the old quarto printed by Hayes, that by 
Roberis, and the firft folio. The quarto of 1637, a book of no 
authority, reads — froying. MALONE. 

7 Andreu —) The name of the ſhip. Jonxsox. 

8 — dock d in ſand, ] The old copies have — docks. Correded 
by Mr. Rowe. MALOXE. 

9 Vailing ker high top lower than her ribs, ] In Bullokar's Engliſh 
Expoſitor, 1616, to vail, is thus explained: It means to put of 
the hat, to firike ſail, to give ſign of ſubmiſſion.” So, in Stephen 
Goflon's book, called Playes confuted in ſeveral Aﬀions: — 

+ They might have vailed and bended to the king's idol. 
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To kiſs her burial. Shonld I go to church, 
And ſee the holy edifice of ſtone, 
And not bethink me ſtraight of dangerous rocks? 
Which touching but my gentle veſſel's fide, 
Would ſcatter all her ſpices on the ſtream; 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my filks ; 
And, in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing? Shall I have the thought 
To think on this; and ſhall 1 lack the thought, 
That ſuch a thing, bechanc'd, would make me ſad? 
But, tell not me; I know, Antonio 
Is ſad to think upon his merchandize. 
AXT. Believe me, no: 1 thank my fortune for it, 
My ventures are not in one bottom truſted, 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole eſtate 
Upon the fortune of this preſent year: 
Therefore, my merchandize makes me not ſad. 
SALAN. Why then you are in love. 
ANT. Fie, fie! 
SALAN. Not in love neither? Then let's ſay, you 
are ſad, 
Becauſe you are not merry: and 'twere as eaſy 


For you, to laugh, and leap, and ſay, you are merry, 


Becauſe you ate not ſad. Now, by wwo-teaded Janus,* 


Again, {as Mr. Douce obſerves to me,) in Hardynge's Chronicles 
*« And by th' even their ſayles avaled were let." 
Again, in Middlcton's Blurt Maſier Con able, 1602: 
„u vail my creſt to death for her dear fake.” 


Again, in The Fgir Maid of the Veſt, 1613, by Heywood; 


* it did me good 
© To ſee the Spaniſh carveil vail her top 
„ Uuto my mayden flag.” 
A carvel is a ſmall veſſel. It is mentioned by Raleigh, and F 
often meet with the word in Jarvis Markham's Engliſh Arcadia, 
1607. STEEVEXNS. 


— ow, by two-headed Janus, ] Here Shakſpeare ſhews his 
knowledge in the antique. By two-keaded Janus is meant thoſe ante 


W 
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Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 
Some that will evermore peep through their eyes,“ 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper; 
And other of ſuch vinegar aſpect, 
That they'll not ſhow their tecth in way of ſmile,* 
Though Neſtor ſwear the jeſt be laughable. 


Enter BassANIO, LORENZO, and GRATIANO. 


SALAN. Here comes Baſlanio, your moſt noble 
kinſman, 
Gratiano, and Lorenzo: Fare you well; 
We leave you now with better company. 
SALAR. I would have ſtaid ſtill 1 had made you 
merry, 
II worthier friends had not prevented me. 
ANT. Your worth 1s very dear in my regard. 
I take it, your own bulinels calls on you, 
And you embrace the occaſion to depart. 
SALAR. Good morrow, my good lords. 
Bass. Good ſigniors both, when ſhall we laugh? 
Say, when? 
You grow exceeding ſtrange; Mult it be fo? 


tique bifrontine heads, which generally repreſent a young and ſmiling 
face, together with an old and wrinkled one, being of Pan and 
Bacchus; of Saturn and Apollo, &c. Theſe are not uncommon in 
colle&ions of Antiques: and in the books of the antiquaries, as 
Montfaucon, Spanheim, &c, WARBURTON. 


Here, ſays Dr. Warburton, Shakipeare ſhows his knowledge in 
the antique; and ſo does Taylor the water-poet, who deſcribes 
Fortune, Like a Janus with a double-face.” FARMER, 

3 peep through their eyes, | This gives us a very pictureſque 
image of the countenance ia laughing, when the eyes appear half 
ſhut. WARBURTON. 


4 their teeth in way of ſmile, ] — ſuch are apt enough 
to ſhow their teeth in anger. WARBURTON, 
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SALAR. We'll make our leiſures to attend on 
yours. | Exeunt SALARINO and SALANIO. 
Lok. My lord Baſlanio, ' fince you have found 
Antomo, 
We two will leave you: but, at dinner time, 
I pray you, have in mind where we muſt meet. 
Bass. 1 will not fail you. 
Gia. You look not well, ſignior Antonio; 
You have too much reſpect upon the world: 
T hey loſe it,“ that do buy it with much care, 
Believe me, you are marvellouſly chang'd. 
ANT. I hold the world but as the world, Gra- 
tiano ; 
A ſtage, where every man muſt play a part, ? 
And mine a ſad one, 
GRA. Let me play the Fool: * 


5 My lord Baſſanio, &c.] This ſpeech [which by Mr. Rowe and 
ſubſequent editors was allotted to Salanio,] is given to Lorenzo 


in the old copies; and Sa/arino and Salanio make their exit at the 


cloſe of the preceding ſpeech. Which is certainly right. Lorenzo 
(who, with Gratiano, had only accompanied Baſſanio, till he ſhould 
find Antonio) ptepares now to leave Baflauio to his buſineſs; but is 
detained by Gratiano, who enters into a converſation with Antonio, 
TYRWHITT, 


I have availed myſelf of this judicious correction, by reftoring 
the ſpeech to Lorenzo, and marking the exits of Salarino and Salanio 
at the end of the preceding ſpeech, STEEVENS, 


6 loſe it, ] All the ancient copies read — looſe; a miſprint, I 
ſuppoſe, for the word ſanding in the text. STEEVENS. 


7 4 ſtage, where every man muſt play a part,] The ſame thought 
occurs in Churchyard's Farewell to the world, 1593; 
A worlding here, I muſt hie to my grave; 
«© For this is but a May-game mixt with woe, 
„A borrowde roume where we our Pageants play, 
© A /teffold plaine,” Kc. 
Again, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book II: 
++ She found the world but a weariſome flage to her, where ſhe 
played à part againſt her will.“ STEEVENS, 


$ Let me play the Fool: ] Alluding to the common compariſon of 


\ 
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With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come; 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 

Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 

Why ſhould a man, whole blood is warm within, 
Sit like his grandſire cut in alabaſter ? 

Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peeviſh? I tell thee what, Antonio,— 

I love thee, aud it is my love that ſpeaks ;j— 

There are 8 fort of men, whole viſages 


Do cream? and mantle, like a ſtauding pond; 
And do a wilſul ſtillneſs“ entertain, 


With purpoſe to be dreſs'd in an opinion 

Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit ; 

As who ſhould ſay, I am fir Oracle, 

And, when I ope my lips, let no dog bark !? 

O, my Antonio, I do know of theſe, 

That therefore only are reputed wile, 

For ſaying nothing; who, I am very ſure, * 

If they ſhould ſpeak, would almoſt damn thole ears,“ 


human life to a ſtage-play. So that he defires his may be the fool's 
or buffoon's part, which was a conſtant charadter in the old farces ; 
from whence came the phraſe, to play the fool, WARBURTON, 
7 There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 
Do cream — ] The poet here alludes to the manner in which 
the film extends itſelf over milk in ſcalding; and he had the ſame 
appearance in his eye when writing a foregoing line: 
„% With mirch and laughter let old wrinkles come. 
So alſo, the author of Buſſy d Ambozs : 
„% Not any wrinkle creaming in their faces.” HENLEY. 
@ wilful flillueſs—— | i. e. an obſtinate ſilence. 
MALONE. 
9 let no dog hart!]! This ſeems to be a proverbial expreſſion. 
So, in Acolaſtus, a comedy, 1540: — nor there ſhall no dogge 
bare at mine ententes. STEEVENS, 
2 who, I am very ſure,] The old copies read — when, I am 
very ſure, Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MALONE. 
3 would almoſt damn thoſe ears, | Several old editions have 
it, dam, damme, and daunt. Some more correct copies, damn. The 
author's meaning is this; That ſome people are thought wiſe, 
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Which, hearing them, would call their brothers, 
fools. | 


T'1l tell thee more of this another time: 
ut fiſh not, with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool's gudgeon, this opinion.— 
Come, good Lorenzo : —Fare ye well, a while; 
Til end my exhortation after dinner.“ | 
Lok. Well, we will leave you then till dinner- 
time : 
I muſt be one of theſe ſame dumb wiſe men, 
For Gretiano never lets me ſpeak. 


Gra. Well, keep me company but two years 
more, | 


Thou ſhaltnotknow the ſound of thine own tongue. 
AnT. Farewell: I'll grow a talker for this gear.“ 


GRA. Thanks, i'faith; for filence is only com- 
mendable 


In a neat's tongue dried, and a maid not vendible. 
[ Exeunt GRATIANO and LORENZO. 


whilſt they keep filence; who, when they open their mouths, are 
ſuch ſtupid praters, that the hearers cannot help calling them fools, 
and ſo incur the judgement denounced in the Goſpel. THEOBALD. 


+ I'll end my exhortation aſter dinner. ] The humour of this con- 
fiſts in its being an alluſion to the practice of the puritan preachers 
of thoſe times; who, being generally very long and tedious, were 


often forced to put off that part of their ſermon called the exhorta- 
tion, till after dinner. WARBURTON. 


s — for this gear. ] In A& II. ſc. ii. the ſame phraſe occurs 
again: If fortune be a woman, ſhe's a good wench for this geer, 


This is a colloquial expreihon perhaps of no very determined im- 
port. STEEVENS, 


So, in Sapho and Phao, a comedy by Lyly, 1591: „ As for you, 
Sir boy, I will teach you how to run away; you ſhall be ſtript 
from top to toe, and whipt with nettles; 1 will handle you for this 
grare well: I ſay no more. Again, in Naſhe's Epiſtle Dedicatory 
to his Apologie of Pierce Pennileſſe, 1593: „I mean to trounce him 
alier twenty in the hundred, and have a bout with him, with two 
Raves and a pike, for this geare.") MALONE, 
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ANT. Is that any thing now?“ 

Bass. Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, 
more than any man 1n all Venice: His reaſons are 
as two grains of wheat hid in two buſhels of chaff; 
you ſhall ſeek all day ere you find them; and, when 
you have them, they are not worth the ſearch. 

AnT. Well; tell me now, what lady is this ſame 
To whom you ſwore a ſecret pilgrimage, 

That you to-day promis'd to tell me of? 

Bass. Tis not unknown to you, Antonio, 
How much 1 have diſabled mine eſtate, 

By ſomething ſhowing a more ſwelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance: 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd 
From ſuch a noble rate; but my chief care 
Is, to come fairly off from the great debts, 
Whecein my time, ſomething too prodigal, 
Hath left me gaged: To you, Antonio, 

I owe the moſt, in money, and in love; 
And from your love I have a warranty 

To unburthen all my plots, and purpoſes, 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

ANT. I pray you, good Baſlanio, let me know 1t; 
And, if it ſtand, as you yourſelf ſtill do, 


6 [; that any thing now?] All the old copies read, is that any 
thing uow? I ſuppoſe we ſhould read — is that any thing new ? 
Jonxsox. 


The ſenſe of the old reading is, — Does what he has juſt ſaid 


amount to any thing, or mean any thing? ST=EVENS. 


Surely the reading of the old copies is right, Antonio aſks: 
that any thing now? and Baſlanio anſwers, that, Gratiano . a! 


infinite deal of nothing the greateſt part of his diſcourle is no! 
any thing. TYRWHITT. 


So, in Otlello: „ Can any thing be made of this?” The old 
copies, by a manifeſt error of the preſs, read — It is that, Kc, 
Correted by Mr. Rowe, MALONE. 
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Within the eye of honour, be aſſur'd, 


My purle, my perſon, my extremeſt means, 
Lie all unlock'd to your occaſions. 


Bass. In my ſ{chool-days, when I had loſt one 
ſhaft, 


I ſhot bis fellow *of the ſelf-ſame flight 

The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 

To find the other forth; and by advent'ring both, 
I oft found both: I urge this childhood proof, 
Becaule what follows is pure innocence. 

I owe you much; and, like a wilful youth,“ 

That which I owe 1s loſt: but if you pleaſe 

To ſhoot another arrow that ſelf way 

Which you did ſhoot the firſt, 1 do not doubt, 

As I will watch the aim, or to find both, 


7 — when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
I ſhot his fellow, &c.| This thought occurs alſo in Decker's . 
Villanies diſcovered by Lanthorne and Candlelight, &c. 4to. bl. I. 
% And yet I have ſeene a Creditor in Priſon weepe when he beheld 
the Debtor, and to lay out money of his owne purſe to free him; 
he ſhot @ ſecond arrow to find the firſt.” U learn, from a MS. note 
by Oldys, that of this pamphlet there were no leſs than eight edi- 
tions; the laſt in 1638. I quote from that of 1616. STEEVENS., 


This method of finding a loſt arrow is preſcribed by P. Creſcentius 
in his Treatiſe de Agricultura, Lib. X. cap. xxvili. aud is alfo 
mentioned in Howel's Letters, Vol. I. p. 183. edit. 1655. 12mo. 


Doucx. 


8 — [ike a wilful youth, ] This does not at all agree with what 
he had before promiſed, that what followed ſhould be pure innocence. 
For wilfulneſs is not quite ſo pure, We ſhould read — ui, ie. 
heedleſs; and this agrees exactly to that to which he compares his 
caſe, of a ſchool-boy; who, for want of adviſed watch, loſt his 
firſt arrow, and ſent another after it with more attention, But 
wilful agrees not at all with it. WARBURTON, 


Dr. Warburton confounds the time paſt and preſent. He has 
formerly loſt his money like a wilful youth; he now borrows more 
in pure innocence, without dilguiſing his former faults, or his preſent 
deligns. JOHNSON. 
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Or bring your latter hazard back again, 
And thankfully reſt debtor for the firſt. 
ANT. You know me well ; and herein ſpend but 
- time, 
To wind about my love with circumſtance; 
And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong, 
In making queſtion of my uttermoſt, 
Than it you had made waſte of all J have: 
Then do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 
T hat in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And 1 am preſt unto it:? therefore, ſpeak. 
Bass. In Belmont 1s a lady richly leſt, 
And ſhe is fair, and, fairer than that word, 
Of wond'rous virtues; ſometimes from her eyes“ 
I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages : 
Her name is Portia; nothing undervalued 
1 o Cato's daughter, Brutus' Portia. 


9 ——preſt unto it:] Preſt may not here ſigniſy impreſs'd, as 
into military ſervice, but ready. Pret, Fr. So, in Ceſar and Pom- 
fen, 1607: ; 

„What muſt be, muſt be; Cæſar's preſt for all. 
Again, þ in Hans Breer-pot, &c. 1618: 
your good word 

6 a ever preſt to do an honeſt man good. 

Again, iu the concluding couplet of Churchyard's Warning to 
the Wanderers abroad, .1593: 

„% Then ſhall my mouth, my muſe, my pen and all, 
« Be preſt to ſerve at each good ſubject's call.“ 

I could add twenty more inſtances of the word being uſed with 
this fignification. STEEVENS. 

2 —— {ſometimes from ker eyes — ] So all the editions; but it 
certainly ought to be, ſometime, i. e. formerly, ſome time ago, at a 
certain time: and it appears by the ſubſequent ſcene, that Baſſauio 
was at Belmont with the Marquis de Montferrat, and ſaw Portia 
in her father's life time. THEOBALD, 

It is ſtrange, Mr. Theobald did not know, that in old Engliſh, 
Sometimes is ſynonymous with formerly. Nothing is more frequent 


im title-pages, than ſometimes fellow of ſuch a college. 
FARMER. 
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Nor is the wle world ignorant of her worth; 
For the four winds blow in from every coflt 
Renowned ſuitors: and her ſunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; 
Which makes her ſeat of Belmont, Colchos' ſtrand, 
And many Jaſons come in queſt of her. 
O my Antonio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them, 
I have a mind preſages ma ſuch thrift, 
That I ſhould queſtionleſs be fortunate. 
ANT. Thou know'ſt, that all my fortunes are at 
ſea; 
Nor have I money, nor commodity 
To raiſe a preſent ſum: therefore go forth, 
Try what my credit can in Venice do; 
That ſhall be rack'd, even to the uttermoſt, 
To furniſh thee to Belmont, to fair Portia: 
Go, preſently inquire, and ſo will I, 
Where money is; and I no queſtion make, 
To have it of my truſt, or for my ſake. | Exeunt. 


SG EN E II. 


Belmont. 4 Room in Portia's Houſe. 
Enter PORTIA and NERISSA. : 


Por. By my troth, Nerifla, my little body is a- 
weary of this great world. 

Nter. You would be, {weet madam, if your miſe— 
ries were in the ſame abundance as your good for- 
tunes are: And, yet, for aught I ſee, they are as 
ſick, that ſurfeit with too much, as they that ilarve 
with nothing: It is no mean happineſs therefore, 


Vol. VIII. C 
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to be ſeated in the mean; ſuperfluity comes ſooner 
by white hairs, but competency lives longer. 

Por. Good ſentences, and well pronounced. 

NR. They would be better, if well followed. 

Pok. If to do were as caſy as to know what were 
good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor 
men's cottages, princes palaces. It is a good di- 
vine that follows his own inſtructions: I can eaſier 
teach ny what were good to be done, than be 
one of the twenty to follow mine own teaching. 
The brain may deviſe laws for the blood; but a hot 
temper leaps over a cold decree: ſuch a hare IS 
madneſs the youth, to ſkip o'er the meſhes of good 
counſel the criple. But this realoning is not in 
the faſhion to choole me a huſband :—O me, the 
word chooſe ! I may neither chooſe whom I would, 
nor refuſe whom I diſlike; ſo is the will of a liv- 
ing daughter curb'd by the will of a dead father: 
Is it not hard, Nerifla, that I cannot chooſe one, 
nor refuſe none? 

NExR. Your father was ever virtuous; and holy 
men, at their death, have good inſpirations; ; there- 
fore, the lottery, that he hath deviſed in theſe three 
cheſts, of gold, hlver, and lead, (whereof who chooſes 
his meaning, chooſes you,) will, no doubt, never be 
cholen by any rightly, but one who you ſhall right- 
ly love. But what warmth is there in your atlec- 
tion towards any of theſe princely ſuitors that are 
already come ? 

Pos. I pray thee, over-name them; and as thou 
nameſt them, I will deſcribe them; and, according 
to 200 deſcription, level at my affeCtion. 

— ſuperfiuity comes ſooner by white hairs,] i. e. Superfluity ſooner 


e white hairs; becomes old. We Kill lay, How did he 
come by it? MALONE. 
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Ng. Firſt, there is the Neapolitan prince.“ 

Por. Ay, that's a colt, indeed, for he doth no— 
thing but talk of his horſe; and he makes it a great 
appropriation to his own good parts, that he can 
ſboe him himleif: I am much afraid, my lady his 
mother played falſe with a ſmith. 

Ner. Then, is there the county Palatine. $ 

Por. He doth nothing but frown; as who ſhould 
ſav, An if you will not have me, chooſ:: he hears 
merry tales, and {miles not: I fear, he will prove 
the weeping philoſopher when he grows old, being 
ſo full of unmannerly ſadneſs in his youth. I had 
rather be married to a death's head with a bone in 
his mouth, than to either of theſe. God defend me 
from theſe two ! 


4 - the Neapolitan prince, | The Neapolitans in the 
time of Shaklpeare, were eminently (killed in all that belongs to 
horſemanſhip, nor have they, even now, forfeited their title to 
the ſame praiſe. STEEVENS. 

Though our author, when he compoſed this play, could not 
have read the following pallage in Florio's trauflation of Montaigne's 
Lſales, 1603, he had perhaps met with the relation ia ſome other 
book of that time: While I was a young lad, (favs old Mon- 
taigne,) I ſaw the frince of Salmona, at Naples, manage a young, 
a rough, and herce horſe, aud ſhow all manner oj horſemanſhip;z 
to hold teſtons or reals under his kvees and toes fo faſt as if they 
had been nayled there, and all to ſhow his ſure, Ready, and un- 
moveable fitting.” MALONE, 

s 4y, tit a colt, ind-ed, for he dot nothing but talt of iis 10%] 
Colt is uſed for a witleſs, Ready, gay youngſter, whence the phraſe 
uſed of an old man too javentle, that he ſtill retains his colt's looth, 
See Henry VIII. AR I. fe. iii. See alſo Vol. VII. p. 227. Joansonr, 

6 — is there the county Palatine.] Tam almoſt inclined to be- 
lieve, that Shakſmeare has more alluhons to particular facts and 
perſons than his readers commonly ſuppoſe. The count here men— 
tioned was, peria2s, Albertus a Lalco, a Poliſh Paiatine, who 
viſited England ia our author's life-time, was eagerly carelled, and 
ſpleudidly enter:ained; but running in debt, at laſt flole away, 
and endeavoured to repair his fortune by enchantment, JOHNSON, 

County and Count in old language were ſynouymous, — The Count 
Alaico was in London in 1583. MALONE, 

C2 
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Nx. How ſay you by the French lord, Mon- 
ſieur Le Bon? 

Por. God made him, and therefore let him paſs 
for a man. Jn truth, I know it is a fin to be a 
mocker; But, he! why, he hath a horſe better than 
the Neapolitan's; a better bad habit of frowning 
than the count Palatine: he is every man in no 
man: if a throſtle“ ſing, he falls ſtraight a caper- 
ing; he will fence with his own ſhadow: if 1 ſhould 
marry him, 1 ſhould marry twenty huſbands: If he 
would deſpiſe me, I would forgive him ; for if he 
love me to maineſs, I ſhall never requite him. 

Ner. What ſay you then to Faulconbridge, the 
young baron of England? 

Por. You know, I ſay nothing to him; for he 
underſtands not me, nor I him: he hath neither 
Latin, French, nor Italian ;* and you will come 
into the court and {wear, that I have a poor penny- 
worth in the Engliſh. He 1s a proper man's pic- 
ture; ? But, alas! who can converſe with a dumb 
ſhow ? How oddly he is ſuited! I think, he bought 
his doublet in Italy, his round hole in France, his 
bonnet in Germany, and his behaviour every where. 


7 — i a throflle —] Old Copies — traſſel. CorreQed by Mr, 
Pope. The throſtle is the thruſh, The word occurs again, in 4 
Midſummer Night's Dream : 

© The throft!z with his note ſo true—." MALONE. 

That the throfile is a diſtin& bird from the thruſh, may be known 
from T. Newton's Herball to the Bible, quoted in a note on the 
foregoing paſlage in 4 Midſummer-Night's Dream, Vol. VII. p. 8:. 

STEEVENS. 

8 he hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian; A ſatire on 

the ignorance of the young Eugliſh travellers in our author's time. 
WARBURTON. 
a proper man's piflure; ] Proper is handſome. So, in 


9 
Othello: 


4% This Ludovico is a proper man. STEEVENS. 
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Nn. What think you of the Scottiſh lord, * his 
neighbour ? : 

Por. That he hath a neighbourly charity in 
him; for he borrowed a box of the ear of the Eng- 
Iiſhman, and ſwore he would pay him again, when 
he was able: I think, the Frenchman became his 
ſurety, ? and ſealed under for another. | 

NER. How like you the young German,“ the 
duke of Saxony's nephew ? 

Por. Very vilely in the morning, 'when he is 
ſober; and moſt vilely in the afternoon, when he is 
drunk: when he is beſt, he is a little worſe than a 
man; and when he is worſt, he is little better than 
a beaſt: an the worſt fall that ever fell, 1 hope, I 
ſhall make ſhift to go without him. 

NR. If he ſhould offer to chooſe, and chooſe 
the right caſket, you ſhould refule to perform your 
father's will, if you ſhould refuſe to accept him. 

Por. Therefore, for fear of the worſt, I pray thee, 
ſet a deep glaſs of Rheniſh wine on the contrary 
caſket: for, if the devil be within, and that temp- 
tation without, I know he will chooſe it. I will 
do any thing, Neriſſa, ere I will be married to a 
ſpunge, 

Ntr. You need not fear, lady, the having any of 


2 Scottiſh lord, ] Scottiſh, which is in the quarto, was 
omitted in the firſt folio, for fear of giving offence to king James's 
countrymen, 'THEOBALD. 


3 I think, the Frenchman became his ſurety,] Alluding to the con- 
ſtant aſſiſtance, or rather conſtant promiſes of aſſiſtance, that the 
French gave the Scots in their quarrels with the Engliſh. This 
alliance is here humorouſly ſatirized. WARBURTON. 

+ How like you the young German, &c.] In Shakſpeare's time the 
duke of Bavaria viſited London, and was made knight of the garter, 
Perhaps in this enumeration of Portia's ſuitors, there may be 
ſome covert alluſion to thoſe of queen Elizabeth. JOHNSON, 
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theſe lords; they have acquainted me with their 
determinations: which is indeed, to retura to their 
home, and to trouble you with no more ſuit; unleſs 
you may be won by ſome other ſort than your fa- 
ther's impoſition, depending on the calkets. 

Por. If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die 
as chaile as Diana, unleſs I be obtained by the 
manner of mv father's will: I am glad this parcel 
of wooers are ſo reaſonable; for there is not one 
among them but 1 dote on his very abſence, and 
] pray God grant them a fair departure. 

Na. Do you not remember, lady. in your fa- 
ther's time, a Venetian, a {cholar, and a ſoldier, 
that came hither in company of the Marquis of 
Montlerrat? 

Fog. Yes, yes, it was Baſſanio ; as I think, ſo 
was he called. 

Nu. True, madam; he, of all the men that 
ever my {ooliſt eyes look'd upon, was the belt de- 
lerving a fair lady. = 

Por. 1 reinember him well; and I remember him 
worchy of thy praiſe, -i now! what news? 


Enter a Servant. 


StrRv. The four ſirangers ſeek for you, madam, 
to take their leave: and thers 1s a fore-runner come 
from a fifth, the prince of Morocco; who brings 
word, the prince, his aſter, will be here to-night. 

Pos. If | could bid the fifth welcome with ſo 
good heart as | can bid the other ſour farewell, I 
ſhould be glad of his approach: if he have the con- 
dition“ of a ſaint, and the complexion of a devil, 


5 — the condition ——] i. e. the temper, qualities. So, in 
Othello: *+ — and then, ot fo gentle a condition?” MALONE, 
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ir J had rather he ſhould ſhrive me than wive me. 
r Come, Nerxiſſa.—Sirrah, go before. —Whiles we 
8 ſhut the gate upon one wooer, another knocks at 
1 the door. | [ Excunt. 
n Venice. A publick Place. 
1 Enter BASSANIO and SHYLOCK. 

Syy. Three thouſand ducats, well 
1 Bass. Ay, fir, for three months. 
y SHY. For three months, —well. 
f Bass. For the which, as I told you, Antonio 


ſhall be bound, 

Sv. Antonia ſhall become bound, —well. 

Bass. May you ſtead me? Will you pleaſure me? 
Shall I know your anſwer. 

SHY. Three thouſand ducats, for three months, 
and Antonio bound. 

Bass. Your anſwer to that, 

Shy. Antonio is a good man. 

Bass. Have you heard any imputation to the 
contrary ? 

SHY. Ho, no, no, no, no;—my meaning, in ſay- 
ing he is a good man, is to have you underitand me, 
that he is ſufficient: yet his means are in ſuppoſi- 
tion: he hath an argoſy bound to Tripolis, another 
to the Indies; I underſtand moreover upon the Ri- 
alto, he hath a third at Mexico, a fourth for Eng- 
land, — —and other ventures he hath, ſquander'd 
abroad: But ſhips are but boards, ſailors but men: 
there be land-rats, and water-rats, water-thieves, 
and land-thieves ; I mean, pirates; and then, there 
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is the peril of waters, winds, and rocks: The man 
is, nowithilanding, ſafhcient :— three thouſand 
ducats;—1 think, I may take his bond. 

Bass. Be alſuted you may. | 

Stiy. Iwill be aſſured, I may; and, that I may 
be aſſured, I will bethink me: May I ſpeak with 
Antonio? 

Bass. If it pleaſe you to dine with us. 

Shy. Yes, to {mell pork; to eat of the habita- 
tion which your prophet, the Nazarite, coujuted the 
devil into: Iwill buy with you, ſell with you, talk 
with you, walk with youu, and ſo following; but I 
will not eat with you, drink with you, nor pray 
with you. What news on the Rialto? Who is he 
comes here? . 


Enter ANTONIO. 


Bass. This is ſignior Antonio. 
SHY, [Afade. | How like a fawning publican he 
looks! 
I hate bim ſor he is a chriſtian: 
But more, for that, in low ſimplicity, 
He lends out money gratis, and brings down 
Ihe rate of uſance here with us in Venice. 
If 1 can catch him once upon the hip, 7 


6 — the habitation whick your prophet, the Nazarite, conxjured 
the devil into; | Perhaps there is no charader through all Shakſpeare, 
drawn with more ſpuit, and juſt diſcrimination, than Shylock's, 
His language, alluſions, and ideas, are every where ſo appropriate 
to a Jew, that Shylock might be exhibited for an exemplar of that 
peculiar people, HENLEv. 


7 If I can catch him once upon the hip, ] This, Dr. Johnſon ob- 
lerves, is a phraſe taken from the praQice of wreſtlers; and (he 
might have added) is an alluſion to the angel's thus laying hold on 
Jacob when he wreſtled with him. See Gen, xxxii, 24, Kc. 

| HENLEY» 
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Iwill feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him, 


He hates our ſacred nation; and he rails, 


Even there where merchants moſt do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thritt, 
Which he calls intereſt: Curled be my tribe, 
III forgive him! 
BASS. Shylock, do you hear? 
SHY. I am debating of my prelent ſtore; 
And, by the near gueſs of my memory, 
cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 
Of full three thouſand ducats : What of that? 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, 
Will furniſh me: But ſoſt; How many months 
Do you delire?—Reſt you fair, good ſignior; 
[ To ANTONIO, 
Your worſhip was the laſt man in our mouths, 
ANT. Shylock, albeit I neither lend nor borrow, 
By taking, nor by giving of excels, . 
Yet, to ſupply the ripe wants of my friend, , 
Tui break a cuſtom :—1s he yet poſleſs'd, ? 
How much you would? 
Suv. Ay, ay, three thouſand ducats. 
ANT. And for three months. 
SHY. I had forgot, three months, you told meſo. 
Well then, your bond; and, let me ſee, But 
hear you; 


- 


s — le ripe wants of my friend,] Ripe wants are wants come 10 
the height, wants that can have no longer delay. Perhaps we might 
read — rife wants, wants that come thick upon him. JOUNSON. 

Ripe is, I believe, the true reading. So afterwards : 

 ** But ſtay the very riping of the time. MALONE. 
Again, in A Midſummer-Night's Dream : 
„% Here is a brief how many ſports are ripe.' STEEVENS, 

9 —poſſeſsd,] i. e. acquainted, informed. So, in Twelſth= 
Night „ Poſſeſs us, poſſeſs us, tell us ſomething of him. 

. | STEEVENS. 
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Methought, you ſaid, you neitherlend, norborrow, 
Upon advantage. a | 
ANT. I do never uſe it. 
Shy. When Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban's ſheep, 
This Jacob from our holy Abraham was 
(As his wife mother wrought in his behalf,) 
The third polleilor; ay, he was the third. 
ANr. And what of him? did he take intereſt ? 
SHy. No, not take intereſt; not, as you would 
lay, 
DireQly 1 vF'Þ mark what Jacob did. 
When Laban and himſelf were compromis'd, 
Thatall the eanlings? which were ſtreak'd, and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire, the ewes, being rank, 
In the end of autumn turned to the rams: 
And when the work of generation was 
Between theſe woolly breeders in the act, 
The ſkilful ſnepherd peel'd me certain wands, * 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind. 
He luck them up before the fulſome ewes; * - 


lle caulings —] Lambs juſt dropt: from can, eniti. 
MU$SGRAVE, 

— certain wands,] A wand in our author's time was the 

uſual term for what we now call a ſwitch, MALONE. 

of kind, | i. e. of nature, $So, Turbervile, in his book 

of Faticonry, 1575, p. 127: 

©© So great is the curtely of kind, as ſhe ever ſeeketh to recom- 
penle any defe& of hers with ſome other better benefit.“ 

Again, in Draytou's Mooncalſ: 

80 nothing doch ſo pleaſe her mind, 
© As to lee mares and horſes do their lind. COLLINS. 

4 —— the fulſome ewes;| Fulſome, I believe in this inſtance, 
means laſcivious, obſcene. The ſame epithet is beitowed on the 
night, in Acolaſius his After-Witte, By S. N. 1600: 

«© Why ſhines not Phœbus in the ſulſome night?” 

In the play of Mulzaſſes the Turk, Madam Fulſome a Baud is in- 
troduced. The word, however, ſometimes ſiguihes offenſive in 
ſmell. So, in Chapman's verſon of the 17th book of the Odyſſey * 

* — and hil'd his fu/ſome Icrip, &c, 


2 
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Who, then conceiving, did in eaning time 
Fall party-colour'd lambs, zaun thoſe were Jacob's.“ 
This was a way to thrive, aud he was bleſt; 
And thrift is ble{f ling, if men ſteal it not. 

ANT. This was a venture, fir, that Jacob ſerv'd 

for; 

A thing not in bis power to bring to paſs, 
But fway'd, and faſhion'd, by the hand of heaven. 
as this inſerted to make intereſt good? 
Or is your gold and lilver, ewes and rams ? 


It is likewiſe uſed by Shakſpeare in King Jokn, to expreſs ſome 
quality oftenſive to nature: 
+ And (top this gap of breath with fulſome duſt. 
Again, in Thomas Newton's Herball to the Bible, Svo. 1587: 
+ Having a fhong ſent and ume ſmell, which neither men 
nor beaſtes take delight to ſmell unto.” | 
Again, ibid : 
+ Boxe is naturally dry, juiceleſſe, fulſomety and loathſomely 
ſmelling, ” 
Again, in Arthur Golding's Tranſlation of Ovid's Metamor- 
11%, B. XV: 
6+ But what have you poore ſheepe miſdone, a — meek 
and meeld, 
„% Creaicd for to manteine man, whoſe fulſoms dugs doe 
yeeld 
© Sweete nedtar, &c, STEEVENS, 


Minſheu ſuppoſes it to mean zauſeous in ſo high a degree as to 
excite vomiting, MALONE. 


5 — and thoſe were Jacob's] See Genelis, xxx. 37, &c. 
STEEVENS. ' 
b This was a way to thrive, &c,] So, in the ancient loug of 
Gernutus the Jew of Venice : 
„% His wife muſt lend a ſhilling, 
„% For every weeke a penny, 
„% Yet bring a pledge thai is double worth, 
© If that you will have any. 


« And ſee, likewiſe, you keepe your day, 
„% Or elfe you loſe it all: 
This was the living of the wife, 
„% Her cow the did it call.“ 
Her cow, &c. ſeems to have ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare Shylock's 
argument for uſury, PERCY. 


a, 
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SHy. I cannot tell; I make it breed as faſt: 
But note me, ſignior. | 
ANT. Mark you this, Baſſanio, 
The devil can cite ſcripture for his purpole.“ 
An evil ſoul, producing holy witnels, 
Is like a villain with a {milng check; 
A goodly apple rotten at the heart: 
what a goodly outhde falſhood bath ! * 
Shy. Three thouſand ducats, "tis a good round 
ſum. 
Three months from twelve, then let me lee the rate, 
ANT. Well, Shylock, ſhall we be beliolaen to 
you? 
Shy. Signior Antonio, many a time and oft, 
In the Rialto you have rated me | 
About my monies, and my ulances : ? 


/ 
' 


nale it breed as faff:] So, in our author's Venus and 
Atonts : 
„% Foul cank'ring ruſt the hidden treafure frets; 
« But gold that's put to uſe more gold begets.” MALONE, 
5 The devil can cite ſcripture, &c.] See St. Matthew. iv. 6. 
| HENLEY, 
6 O, what a goodly outſide falſhood hath!) Falſchood, which as 
truth means honeſty, is taken here for treachery and knavery, does 


not and loro in general, but for the diſhoneſty now operating, 
7: "Wc Jonxsox. 


7 my 57 Uſe and U ſance are both words ancienily 


employ'd for u both in its favourable and unfavouable fſeule, 
So, in The Engliſ Traveller, 1633: 

„% Give me my uſe, give me my principal.“ 
Again, 

« A toy; the main about five hundred pounds, 

„ And the uſe fifty,” STEEVENS, 


Mr. Ritſon aſks, whether Mr. Steevens is not miſtaken in ſaying 
that uſe and uſance, were anciently employed for uſury, * Uſe 
and uſance, (he adds] mean nothing more than intereft; and the 
former word is ftill uſed by country people in the ſame ſenſe.” 
That Mr. Steevens however is right reſpe&ting the word in the 
text, will appear from the following quotation, 4 I knowe 3 


te. 


and 


NE. 


EY, 
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Still have J borne it with a patient ſhrug; * 
For ſufferance is the badge of all our tribe: 
You call me—milbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And {pit upon my Jewiſh gaberdine, 

And all for ule of that which is mine own, 
Well then, it now appears, you need my help: 
Go to then; you come to me, and you ſay, 


" Shylock we would have monies ; You ſay ſo; 


You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
And foot me, as you {purn a ſtranger cur 
Over your threſhold; monies is your. ſuit. 


gentleman borne to five hundred pounde lande, did never receyve 
above a thouſand pound of nete money, and within certeyne yeres 
ronnynge ſtill upon uſurie and double uſurie, the merchants term-— 
yng it uſance and double vfance, by a more clenly name he did owe 
to maſter uſurer five thouſand pound at the laſt, borowyng but one 
thouſande pounde at firſt, fo that his land was clean gone, beynge 
five hundred poundes inherytance, for one thouſand pound in mo- 
nev, and the uſurie of the ſame money for ſo fewe yeres; and the 
man now beggeth.' Wylſon on Uſurye, 1572, p. 32. REED. . 
Uſance, in our author's time, I believe, ſignified inter 7 Money. 
It has been already uſed in this play in that ſenſe: 
„% He lends out money gratis, and brings down pi 
© The rate of uſance with us here in Veuice,' 
Again, in a ſubſequent part, he ſays, he will ET « no doit of 
uſance for his monies. Here it muſt mean intereſt. ';MALONE, 
* Still have I borne it with a patient ſhrug; ] SoFin Marlowe's 
Jeu of Malta, ( written and aded before 1593,) printed in 1633; 
„ learn'd in Florence how to kiſs my Fand, 
„% Heave up my ſhoulders when they call oF 


MALONE., 


9 And ſpit —] The old copies ow read ſpe, which ſpelling 


is fallowes by Milton: we 
— the womb 
„Of Stygian darkneſs es her thickeſt gloom, " 
STEEVENS, 


* Shylock, ] Our author, as Dr. Farmer informs me, took the 
name of his Jew from an old pamphlet entitled, „% Caleb Shillocke, 
* propheſie; or the Jewes Predidion.“ London, printed for T. 

F. {Thomas Pavyer.) No date. STEEVENS, 


* 
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What ſhould I ſay to you; Should I not ſay, 
Hull a dog money? is it poſſible, 
A cur can lend three thouſand dubiees? or 
Shall I bend low, and in a bon man's key, 
With bated breath, and wliſpering humblenels, 
Saw this, 
Fair fir, you ſpit on me on wedneſday laſt; 
You ſhurn'” 4d me ſuch a day; another time 
You call me-—dog; and for theſe courteſies 
Fil lend you thus ek monies. 
AxT. lam as like to call thee fo again, 
To ipit on thee again, to ſpurn thee too. 
If thon wiit iend hir money, lend it not 
As to thy friends; (for when did 3 take 
A breed for barren metal of his friend?) 3 


But lend 1t ratber to thine enemy; 


Who if he break, thou may'lt with better face 
Exact the penalty. 

SHY. © Why, look you, how you ſtorm ! 
] would be friends with you, and have your love, 
Forget the ſhames that you have ſtain'd me with, 
Supply your preſent wants, and take no doit 


3 A breed for barren metal of his friend? ] A breed, that is in- 
tereſt money bred from the principal. By the epithet barren, the 
author would juſtrud us in the argument on which the advocates 
againſt ufury went, which is this; that money is a barren thing. 
and cannot, like comm and cattle, multiply, idſcif.. And to ſet of 
the abſurdity of this kind of uſury, he put breed and barren in 
oppolition, WAKBURTON, 

Dr. Warburton very truly interprets this paſſage. Old Meres 
ſays, Uſurie and encreaſe by gold and ſilver is unlawful, becauſe 
againſt nature; nature hath made them fterill aud barren, and ufurie 
makes them procreative.” FARMER, 

The honour of ſtarting this conceit belongs to Ariſtotle, See De 
Repub. Lib. I. HoLr Wire. 

Thus both the quarto printed by Roberts, and that by Heyes, 
in 1600. The folio has—a breed of. MALOXNE. 
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Of uſance for my monies, and youll not hear me: 
This is kind I oiter. 


ANT. This were kindneſs. 


SHY. This kindneſs will 1 mow; — 
Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there 
Your ſingle bond; and, in a merry ſport, 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 
In ſuch a place, luch ſum, or ſums, as are 
Expreſs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair fleſh, to be cut oft aud taken 
In what part of your body pleaſeti me. 


AnT. Content, in faith; I'll ſeal to ſuch a bond, 
And ſay, there is much kindnels in the Jew. 


Bass. You ſhall not ſeal to ſuch a bond for me, 
T'll rather dwell in my neceſlity. * 


Axr. Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit it; 


Within theſe two months, that's a month before 


This bond expires, I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 


Syy. O father Abraham, what theſe Chriſtians 
are ; 


' Whoſe own hard dealings teaches tùhem ſuſpet 


The thoughts of others! Pray you, tell me this ; 
If he ſhould break his day, what ſhould 1 gain 
By the exaCtion of the forfeiture ? 

A pound of man's fleth, taken from a man, 

Is not ſo eſtimable, profitable neither, 

As fleſh of muttons, beefs, or goats, I ſay, 

To buy his favour, I extend this friendſhip : 


dwell in my neceſſity.] To dwell ſeems in this place to 
mean the lame as to continue. To abide has both the ſenſes of abi 
tation and continuance. Joux50x, 
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* 


If he will take it, ſo; if not, adieu; 

And, for my love, I pray you, wrong me not. 
ANT. Yes, Shylock, 1 will ſeal unto this bond, 
Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the notary's ; 

Give him direction for this merry bond, 

And I will go and purſe the ducats ſtraight; 

See to my houſe, left in the fearful guard * 

Of an unthrifty knave; and preſently 

I will be with you. I Exit, 
ANT, Hie thee, gentle Jew. 

This Hebrew will turn Chriſtian; he grows kind. 
Bass. Ilike not fair terms,“ and a villain's mind. 
Axr. Come on; in this there can be no diſmay, 

My ſhips come home a month before the day. 

[ Exeunt, 


5 left in the fearful guard, &c.] Fearſul guard, is a guard 
that is not to be truſted, but gives cauſe of fear. To fear was an- 
ciently to give as well as feel terrours, JOHNSON. 

So, in K. Henry IV. P. I. | 

„A mighty and a fearful head they are. STEEVENS. 


6 IT like not fair terms, | Kind words, good language. JONSON. 
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- MERCHANT OF VENICE. 33 © 
ACT I. SCENE I. 
Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe. 750 


Flouriſi of Cornets. Enter the Prince of Morocco; * _ 
and his train; PORTIA, NERISSA, and other of her 
attendants. | | 


Mor. Milſlike me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow'd hvery of the burniſh'd ſun, 
To whom J am a neighbour, and near bred. 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where Phoebus! fire ſcarce thaws the iſicles, 
And let us make inciſion for your love, | 
To prove whoſe blood is reddeſt, his, or mine.“ 
] tell thee, lady, this aſpe& of mine | 
Hath fear'd the valiant; by my love, I ſwear, | 4 
The beſt- regarded virgins of our clime „ 
Have lov'd it too: I would not change this hue, | 
Except to ſteal your thoughts, my gentle queen. 
Por. In terms of choice I am not ſolely led 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes: 
Beſides, the lottery of my deſtiny 


7 — the Prince 0 Morocco, ] The old ſtage dire ion is © Enter | 9 
Morochus a tawnie Moore, all in white, and three or foure fol- 
towers accordingly. ”” Kc. STEEVENS»- 


8 To prove whoſe blood is reddeſt, lis, or mine. ] To underſtand 
how the tawny prince, whoſe ſavage dignity is very well ſupported, „1 
means to recommend himſelf by this challenge, it muſt be remem- | 4 
bered that red blood is a traditionary ſign of courage: Thus Macbeth | | 
calls one of his frighted ſoldiers, a lily-ltver'd boy; again, in this 
play, Cowards are ſaid to have livers as white, as milk; and an 
effeminate and timorous man is termed a milkſop. Jouxsox. 

9 Hati fear'd the valiant;] i. e. terrify'd.” To fear is often uſed 
by our old writers, in this ſenſe. So, in K. Henry VI. P. III. 

„% For Warwick, was a bug that fear's us all.” STERVENS. 


Vox. VIII, D 


3 
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Bars me the right of voluntary chooſing: 
But, if my father bad not (canted me, > 
And hedg'd me by bis wit, * to yield myſelf 
His wiſe, who wins me by that means I told you, 
Yourſelf, renowned prince, then ſtood as fair, 
As any comer I have look d on yet, 
For my affection. | 

MoR. Even for that I thank you; 


Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the caſkets, 
To try my fortune. By this ſcimitar,— 


That flew the Sophy,* and a Perhan prince, 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman,— 
T would out-ſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Out-brave the heart moſt daring on the earth, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe bear, 


| Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 


To win thee, lady: But, alas the while! 
If Hercules, and Lichas, play at dice 
Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : { 
So 1s Alcides beaten by his page ; 
2 And hedg'd me by his wit, ] I ſuppoſe we may ſafely read — 


and hedg'd me by his will, Confined me by his will. Jonson. 
As the ancient ſignification of wit, was ſagacity, or power of 


- mind, I have not diſplaced the original reading, See our author, 


paſiim. STEEVENS. 
3 That flew the Sophy, Ke. ] Shakſpeare ſeldom eſcapes well when 


he is entangled with geography. The prince of Morocco muſt have 


travelled far to kill the Sophy of Perſia, JOHNSON, 

It were well, if Shakſpeare had never entangled himſelf with 
geography worle than in the preſent caſe. If the prince of Morocco 
be ſuppoſed to have ſerved in the army of ſultan Solyman 4 the ſecond 
for inſtance}, I ſee no grographical objedtion to his having killed 
the Sophi of Perſia. See D'Herbelot in Solyman Ben Selim. 

TyRWHITT. 

4 So is Alcides beaten by lis page; The ancient copies read — his 
rage. STEEVENS. 

Though the whole ſet of editions concur in this reading, it is 


.corrupt at bottom. Let us look into the poet's drift, and the 
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And ſo may I, blind fortune leading me, 

Miſs that which one unworthier may attain, 

And die with grieving. 

PoR. You muſt take your chance ; 
And either not attempt to chooſe at all, 

Or ſwear, before you chooſe, —if y you chooſe wrong, 
Never to, ſpeak to lady afterward 

In way of marriage; therefore be advis'd. 

Mon. Nor will not; come, bring me unto my 
chance. 


Por. Firſt, forward to the temple; after dinner 
Your hazard ſhall be made. 


Mon. Good fortune then Cornelis. 
To make me bleſs' t, or courſed'ſt among men. 
1 


hiſtory of the perſons mentioned in the context. If Hercules, ( ſays 
he, and Lichas were to play at dice for the deciſion of their ſupe- 
riority, Lichas, the weaker mau, might have the better caſt of ths 
two. Buthow then is Alcides beaten by his rage? The poet means 
no more, than, if Lichas had the better throw, ſs might Hercules 
himſelf be beaten by Lichas, And who was he, but a poor unfor- 
tunate ſervant of Hercules, that unknowingly brought his maſter 
the envenomed ſhirt, dipt in the blood of the Centaur Neſſus, and 
was thrown headlong into the ſea for his paius; this one circums 
Rance of Lichas's quality known, ſufficiently aſceriains the emens» 
dation I have ſubſtituted, page inſtead of rage. THEOBALD. 


5 —— therefore be advis'd.] Therefore be not precipitant ; con- 
Gder well what you are to do. Advis d is the word oppolite to r9/h, 
J 9HNSONs 
80, in King Richard III: 

0 who in my wrath _ 

„% Kneel'd at my feet, and bade me be aduiy 4.“ STEEVENDL 
„t, ] i. e. bleſled ſt. So, in King Richard III: 
© —— harwleſs't creature” a frequent vulgar coutradion in 
Warwickſhire. STEVENS, 


* 
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3 e een 1 


N | Venice. A_ Street. 8 


* 


Enter LAUNckLOT Gosso. * 


LauNn. Certainly, my conſcience will ſerve me 
to run from this Jew my maſter: The fend is at 
mine elbow; and tempts me, ſaying to me, Gobbo, 
Launcelot Gobbo, good Launcelot, or good Gobbo, or 
good Launcelot Gobbo, uſe your legs, take the ſtart, run 
away: My conſcience ſays, —no ; take heed honeſt 
Launcelot; take heed, honeſt Gobbo; or, as aforeſaid, 
honeſt Launcelot Gobbo ; do notrun ; ſcorn running with 
thy heels :7 Well, the moſt courageous fiend bids 


6 The old copies read — Enter the Clown alone; and throughout 
the play this charaQer is called the Clown at moſt of his entrances 
or exits. STEEVENS. 

7 ——ſcorn running with thy keels*] Launcelot was deſigned for a 
wag, but perhaps not for an abſurd one. We may therefore ſuppoſe, 
no ſuch expreſſion would have been put in his mouth, as our author 
had cenſured in another charader. When Piſtol ſays, „he bears 
with ears, Sir Hugh Evans very properly is made to exclaim, 
© The tevil and his tam! what phraſe is this, he hears with ears? 
why it is affeQations.” Io talk of running with one's heels, has 
ſcarce leſs of abſurdity, It has been ſuggeſted, that we ſhould 
read and point the paſſage as follows: Do not run; ſcorn run- 

— ning; wille thy heels: i, e. conned them with a withe, (a band 
made of oliers) as the legs of cattle are hampered in ſome countries, 
to prevent their ſtraggling far from home. The Iriſhman in Sir 
2 Oldcafile petitions to be hanged in a withe; and Chapman 

s the following paſlage: | | 

There let him lie 

4% Till I, of cut-up ofiers, did imply 
N ©« A with, a fathom long, with which his feete 
© I made together in a ſure league meete. 
I think myſelf bound, however, to add, that in Muck ado about 
Nothing, the very phraſe, that in the preſent inſtance is diſputed, 
occurs: 

P % O illegitimate conſtrudtion! I corn that with my heels; *' 1. e. 

I recalcitrate, kick up contemptuouſly at the idea, as animals throw 

up their bind legs. Such alſo may be Launcelot's meaning. 
| | STEEVENS. 


cc 
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me pack; via! ſays the fiend; away! ſays the fiend, 
for the heavens ; * youſe uß a brave mind, ſays the fiend, 
and run, Well, my conſcience, hanging about the 
neck of my heart, ſays very wiſely to me,—my ko- 
ne / l friend Launcelot, being an. honeſt man's ſon, —or 
rather an honeſt woman's ſon ;—for, indeed, my 
father did ſomething ſmack, ſomething grow to, 
he had a kind of taſte; — well, my conſcience 


ſays, —Launcelot, budge not; budge, ſays the fiend; 


budge not, ſays my conſcience: Conſcience, ſay 
I, you counlel well; fiend, ſay I, you counſel 
well: to be ruled by my conſcience, I ſhould 
ſlay with the Jew my maſter, who, (God bleſs the 

mark!) is a kind of devil; and, to run away from 
the Jew, I ſhould be ruled by the fiend, who, ſav- 


ing your reverence, is the devil himſelf: Certainly, 


the Jew is the very devil incarnation ; and, in m 

conſcience, my conſcience. is but a kind of hard 
conſcience, to offer to counſel me to ſtay with the 
Jew : The fiend gives the more friendly counſel : 


I will run, fiend; my heels are at your command- 
ment, I will run. 


I perceive no need of alteration. The pleonaſm appears to me 
conſiſtent with the general tenour of Launcelot's ſpeech. He bad 
juſt before expteſſed the ſame thing in three different ways: —© Uſe 
your legs; take the ſtart; run away.” MALONE. ö N 


8 away! oa the fiend, for the heavens ;] As it is not likely 
that Shakſpeare ſhould make the Devil conjure Launcelot to do any 


thing for Heaven's ſake, I have no doubt but this paſſage is corrupt, 
and that we ought to read, | | 


Away! ſays the fiend, for the haven, 
By which Launcelot was to make his eſcape, if he was determined 
to run away, M. MASON. | "8.4 
away! ſays the fiend, for the heavens z] i. e. Begone to the 
heavens. So again, in Much ado about Nothing : . So I deliver vp 
my apes, to the devil,] and away to St. Peter, for {he heavens. 
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Enter old Gospo, 9 with a baſket. 


Gos. Maſter, young man, you, Ipray you; which 
is the way to maſter Jew s? 

LAUN. [ afide. | O heavens, this is my true be- 
otten father! who, being more than ſand- blind, 
Righ- -gravel blind, knows me not: I will try con- 
cluſions * with him. 

 Gos. Maſter young gentleman, I pray you, which 


is the way to maſter Jew's ? 


Laun. Turn up on your right hand, ? at the next 
turning, but, at the next turning of all, on your 
left; marry, at the very next turning, turn of no 
hand, but turn down indirect to the Jew's houſe. 

GoB, By God's ſonties,“ *twill be a hard way to 


by, 


— 


Enter old Gobbo, ] It may- -be inferred ton the name of Gobbo, 
that Shakſpeare deſigned this charader to be repreſented with a 
hump-back, STEEVENS. 


2 —try concluſions — ] To try concluſions is to try experiments, 
So, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611: 
99 ſince favour 
« Cannot attain thy love, I'll try concluſions," 
Again, in The Lancaſhire Witches, 1634: 
& Nay then I'll try concluſions : 
„% Mare, Mare, lee thou be, 
And where I point thee, carry me. STEEVENS. 


So quarto R. — Quarto H. and folio read — confuſions. MALONE, 


3 Turn uf on your right hand, &c.] This arch and perplexed di- 
redtion to puzzle the enquirer, ſeems to imitate that of Syrus to 
Demea in the Brothers of Terence: 

6 i eas preterieris, 

« Ad ſiniſtram fac ted plated: ubi ad Dianz veneris, 

«© to ad dextram: Prius quam ad e venias, &c. 
THEOBALD. 


God's ſonties,] 1 know not exadly of what oath this is a 


4 


ü corruption. [ meet with God's ſanty in Decker's Honef hore, 


1635: 


= in The longer thou liveſt the more Fool thou art, a comedy, 
bl. I. without date: 


** Goods ſanize, this is a goodly book inde ed. 


term bim, maſter Launcelot. MALONE. 
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hit. Can you tell me whether one Launcelot, that 


dwells with him, dwell with him, or no? 

Laun. Talk you of young maſter Launcelot?— 
Mark menow; [aft4e.} now will I raiſe the waters: 
Taikyou of young maſter Launcelot? _ 

GoB. No maſter, fir, but a poor man's ſon; his 
father, though I fay it, is an honelt exceeding poor 
man, and, God be thanked, well to hve. | 

LAUN. Well, let his father be what he will, we 
talk of young maſter Launcelot. 


GoB. Your worſhip's friend, and Launcelot, fir. *_ 


LAUx. But | pray you ergo, old man, ergo, | be- 
feech you; Talk you of young matter Launcelot? 


GoB. Of Launcelot, an't pleaſe, your waſterſhip. 


LAUN. Ergo, malter Launcelat; talk not of malter 
Launcelot, father; for the young gentleman (ac- 
cording to fates and deſtiuies, and ſuch odd ſayings, 
the liſters three, and ſuch branches of learning,) is, 
indeed, deceaſed; or, as you would lay, in plain 
terms, gone to heaven. 


GosB. Marry, God forbid! the boy was the very 


ſtaff of my age, my very prop. 
Laun. Do I look like a cudgel, ora 1 poſt, 


a ſtaff, or a prop? Do you know me, father? 
8% | ( 


Perhaps it was once as to ſwear by the ſanté, i. e. health, 
of the Supreme Being, or by his /ain/5; or, as Mr. Ritſan obſerves 
to me, by his ſantlity. Oaths of ſuch a turn are not unfrequent 
among our ancient writers. All, however, ſeem to have been ſo 
thoroughly convinced of the crime of profane ſwearing, chat they 
were content to diſguiſe their meanivg by abbreviauons which 
were permitted. blently to terminate m irrewediable corruptious. 

STEEVENS, 


$ Tons worſhip's friend, and Launcelot, Gr.] Dr. Faumer is of 
opinion we {ſhould read Gobbo inftead of Launcelot. SYTEEVENS, 


and Launcelot, fir.) i. e, plain Launcelot; _ not, as you 


D4 . 


* 
4 


* 
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Gong. Alack the day, I know you not, young 
gentleman : but, I pray you, tell me, 1s oF boy, 
( God reſt his ſoul!) alive, or dead! * 

Laun. Do you not know me, father? 

 Gos. Alack, fir, I am ſand- blind, I know you not. 

Laun. Nay, indeed, if you bad your eyes, you 
might fail of the. knowing me: it is a wile father, 
chat knows his own child, Well, old man, I wall 
tell you news, of your ſon: Give me your bleſling : © 
truth will come to light; murder cannot be hid 
long, a man's fon may; but, in the end, truth will 
out, 

Gos. Pray you, fir, land up; I am ſure, you are 
not Launcelot, my boy. 

Laux. Pray you, let's have no more fooling 
about it, but give me your bleſſing; I am Launce- 
lot, your boy that was, your ſon that is, your child 
that ſhall be. 
 Gos. I cannot think, you are my ſon. 

Laun. I know not what I ſhall think of that: 


6 ive me your hing] In this converſation between Launce- 
lot and his blind father, there are frequent references to the de- 
ception practiſed on the blindneſs of Iſaac, and the bleſhng obtained 
in conſequence of it. HENLEY. 


7 — your child that ſhall be. ] Launcelot l here indulges 
bimſelf iu talking nonſenſe. So afterwards: — © you may tell every 
huger I have with my ribs.” An avonymous critick ſuppoſes, ** he 
means 10 ſay, I was your child, Ian your boy, and ſhall ever be 
your ſon.” But ſon not being firſt mentioned, but placed in the 
middle member of the ſentence, there is no ground ior ſuppoling 
ſuch an inverſion intended by our author. Beſides; if Launcelot 
is to be ſeriouſly defended, what would hig father learn, by being 
told that ke who was his child, ſhall be his ſon? MALONE, 


Launcelot way mean, that he ſhall hereafter prove his claim to 
the title of child, by his dutiful behaviour. Thus ſays the Prince 
of Wales to King Henry IV; I will redeem my character; 
+ And, in the cloſing of ſome glorious day, 


- Be bold to tell you, that 1 am your ſon.” STEEVENS. 


4 , 
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but I am Launcelot, the Jew' 8 man; and, I am ſure, 
Margery, your wiſe, is my mother, { | 

Gos. Her name is Margery, indeed: I'llbeſworn, 
if thou be Launcelot, thou art mine own fleſh and 
blood. Lord worſhipp'd might he be! what a beard 
haſt thou got! thou haſt got more hair on thy chin, 
than Dobbin my thill-horlſe has on his tail.“ 

LAUN. It ſhould ſeem then, that Dobbin's tail 

ows backward; I am ſure, he had more hair on 
his tail, than I haveon my face, when I laſt faw him. 

GoB. Lord, how art thou changed! How doſt 
thou and thy maſter agree? 1 have brought him a 
preſent; How 'gree you now ? 

Laun. Well, well; but, for mine own part, as 
I have ſet up my reſt to run away, fo I will not reſt 
till ] have run ſome ground: my maſter's a very 
Jew ;' Give him a preſent! give him a halter: I 
am famiſh'd in his ſervice; you may tell every fin- 
ger I have with my ribs. Father, I am glad you 
are come; give me your preſent to one maſter 
Baſſanio, who, indeed, gives rare new liveries; if 
I ſerve not him, I will run as far as God has any 
ground. —O rare fortune! here comes the man ;— 
to him father; for I am a Jew, if I ſerve the Jew 
any longer, # 

3 — n thill-horſe —] Till or fill, means the ſhafts of a cart 
or waggon. So, in 4 Woman never Vex'd, 1632: 

* I will 
Give you the iore-harle place, and I will be | 
« I the fills.” 

Again, in Fortune by Land Moy Sea, 1655, by Tho, Heywood 
and W. Rowley: « ——acquaint you with Jock the fore-horſe, 
and Fibb the fil-horſe,” Kc. STEEVENS. | 

All the ancient copies have phil-horſe, but no diftionary that 1 
have met with acknowledges the word, It is, I am informed, a 


orruption uſed 3 in ſome counties for the proper term, thill-horſe. 
Maron. 


a 
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my 


Enter BASSANIO, with LEONARDO, and other 
followers. 


Bass. You may do ſo;—but let it be ſo haſted, 
that, ſupper be ready at the fartheſt by five of the 
clock: See thele letters deliver'd; put the liveries 
to making ; and delire Gratiano to come anon to 
my lodging. [Exit a Servant. 

LAUN. To him, father. | 

GoB. God blels your worſhip! 

Bass. Gramercy; Would'ſt thou zucht with me? 

GoB. Here's my ſon, fir, a poor boy, —— 

Laux. Not a poor boy, fir, but the rich Jew's 
man; that would, fir, as my father ſhall ſpecify, 

GosB. He hath a great infection, fir; as one would 
ſay, to ſerve — 

LAUx. Indeed, the ſhort and the long is, I ſerve 
the Jew, and 1 have a dehre, as my father ſhall ipe- 
city, —— 

Gos. His maſter and he, (ſaving your worſhip's 
reverence, ) are {carce cater-coulins: 


Laux. To be brief, the very truth is, that the 
Jew having done me wrong, doth cauſe me, as my 
father, being 1 hope an old man, ſhall Our unto 
YOu, —— 

Gon. I have here a diſh of doves, that I would 
beſtow upon your worſhip; and my ſuit is, 

LAUN. In very brief, the ſuit is impertinent to 
myſelf, as your worſhip ſhall know by this honeſt 
old man; and, though I ſay it, though old man, 
yet, poor man, my father. 


Bass. One ſpeak for both; — What would you ? 
LAUN. Serve you, fir. 
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GoB. This is the very defect of the matter, fir. 

Bass. I know thee well, thou haſt obtain'd thy 
ſuit : 

Shylock, thy maſter, ſpoke with me this day, 

And hath preferr'd thee ; if it be preferment, 

To leave a rich Jew's ſervice, to become 

The follower of ſo poor a gentleman. 


Laux. The old proverb is very well parted be- 
tween my maſter Shylock and you, fir; you have 
the grace of God, ſir, and he hath enough. 

Bass. Thou ſpeak'ſt it well: Go, father, with 

thy fon :— . 
Take leave of thy old maſter, and enquire 
My lodging out:—bGive him a livery 
to his followers. 


More gnarded 9 than his fellows” : See it done. 


LAUN. Father, in:—I cannot get a ſervice, no; 
I have ne'er a tongue in my head. — Well; | look- 
ing on his palm. |] if any man in Italy have a fairer 
table, which doth olfer to ſwear upon a book.*—1 


9 — more guarded — ] i. e. more ornamented. So, in Soliman 
and Perſeda, 1599: 
% Piſton. But is there no reward for my falſe dice? 
% Eraflus. Yes, fir, a guarded ſuit from top to toe.” 
Again, in Albumazar, 1615: | 
turn my ploughboy Dick to two guarded footmen, 
| _ STEEVENS, 


* Well; if any man in Italy have @ fairer table, which doth offer 
to ſwear upon a book, ) Table is the palm of the hand extended. 
Launcelot congratulates himſelf upon his dexterity and good for- 
tune, and, in the height of his rapture, inſpe&s bis hand, and 
congratulates himſelf upon the felicities in his table. The ac of 
expanding his hand puts him in mind of the adiou in which the 
palm is ſhown, by raiſing it to lay it on the book, in judicial at- 
teſtations. Well, ſays he, if any man in Itah have a fairer table, 
that doth offer to ſweer upon a book Here he ſtops with an Ab- 
ruptneſs very common, and proceeds to particulats. JoHxSON, 
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ſhall have good fortune;? Go to, here's a fimple 
line of life! here's a ſmall trifle of wives: Alas, 


3 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation thus far appears to me perfectly juſt, 
In ſupport of it, it ſhould be remembered, that which is frequently 
uſed by our author aud his contemporaries, for the perſonal pro- 
noun, who, It is fill fo uſed in our Liturgy. In Thr Merry Wives 
of Windſor, Mrs. Quickly addreſſes Fenton in the ſame language 
as is here uſed by Launcelot: — «+ Tl be ſworn on @ book ſhe loves 
you:“ a vulgariſm that is now ſuperſeded by 2nother of the ſame 
import — „ I'll take my bible-oach of it.” MALONE. 


Without examining the expoſitions of this paſſage, given by the 
three learned annotators, | Mr. T. Dr. W. and Dr. J.] I {hall 
briefly ſet down what appears to me to be the whole meaning of it, 
Launcelot, applauding himſelf for his ſucceſs with Baflanio, and 
looking into the palm of his hand, which by tortune-tellers is called 
the table, breaks out into the following relledion: Well: if any 
man im Jtaly ave a fairer table; which doth offer to ſwear upon 4 
book, I all have good fortune —1, e. a table, which doth (not only 
fromiſe, but) offer io ſwear (and to ſwear un @ book too) that 7 
ſhall have good fortune. — (He omits the concluſion of the ſentence 
which might have been) I am muck miſtaken; or, I'll be hanged, &c. 

/ T'YRWHITT. 

3 T ſhall have good fortune; ] The whole difficulty of this paſſage 
(concerning which there is 2 great difference of opinion amoug the 
commentators) aroſe, as I conceive, from a word being omitted by 
the compoſitor or tranſcriber. Iam perfnaded the author wrote — 
I ſhall have no good fortune. Theſe words, are not, I believe, 
conneded with what goes before, but with what follows; and be- 
gin a new ſentence. Shakſpeare, I think, meant, that Launcelot, 
aſter this abrupt ſpeech — el, if any man that offers to ſwear ufon 
a book, has 4 fairer table than mine —| I am much miſtaken: | ſhould 
proceed in the ſame manner in which he began: — I ſhall have no 
good fortune; go to; here's a ſimple line of lite! .&c, $0 before: 
« | cannot get a ſervice, noz—lI have ner a tongue in my head.” 
And afterwards: Alas! fifteen wives is nothing.” The Nurſe, 
in Romeo and Juliet, expreſſes herſelf exadly in the ſame ſtyle: 
Well, you have made a ſemple choice; you kuow not how to 
choole a man; Romeo? no, not he; —be is not the flower of cour- 
teſy, &c. So alſo, in K. Henry IV. Here's no fine villainy!” 
Again, more appolitely, in the anonymous play of XK. Henry : 
«© Ha! me have no good luck.” Again, ia The Merry Wives of 
Windſor: ** We are jimple men; we do not know what's brought 
about under the profeſhon of fortune-telling. '' 

Almoſt every paliage in theſe plays, in which the ſenſe is abruptly 
broken off, as | have more than once obſerved, has been corrupted. | 
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—_ 


fifteen wives is nothing; eleven widows, and nine 4 
maids, is a fimple coming-in for one man: and 12 


8 > , . . | 
; then; to '{cape drowning thrice; and to be in peril 1 
A. of my life with the edge of a feather-bed; ? —here 
tly are imple ſcapes! Well, if fortune be a woman, 2206 
nf ſhe's a good wench for this geer.—Father, come; | | 
ge I'll take my leave of the Jew in the twinkling of 
hx an eye. [Excunt LAUNCELOT and old GoBBo. 
Bass. I pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this ; 
he Theſe things being bought, and orderly beſtow'd, | 
— Return in haſte, for I do feaſt to-night g ö 
nd My beſt eſteem'd acquaintance; hie thee, go. C 
— Leon. My beſt endeavours ſhall be done herein, | 
i 6 
al Enter GRATIANO. 
l | 
my Gra. Where is your maſter ? 
rr. LEON. Yonder, fir, he walks. 
3 Exit LEONARDO. 
by Gra. Signior Baſſanio, TIT 
ws Bass. Gratiano ! 
ze. | * 1 
ot, It is not without ſome reluQance that I have excluded this emen- 
pon dation from a place in the text. Had it been propoſed by any former 
ald editor or commentator, I ſhould certainly have adopted it; being 
no convinced that it is juſt, But the danger of innovation is ſo great, 
Gs and partiality to our own conceptions ſo deluſive, that it becomes 
. every editor to diſtruſt his own emendations; and I am particularly 
le, inclined to do ſo in the preſent inflance, in which I happen to differ 
le: from that moſt reſpeQable and judicious critick, whoſe name 15 
to ſubjoined to the preceding note. According to his idea, the mark 
ur- WW Of an abrupt ſentence ſhould not be after the word book, but fortune. 5 | 
| | | MALONE, 1 
þ 3 in peril of my life with the edge of a frather-bed;] A cant 
kl phraſe to ſignify the danger of marrying. A certain French 
> writer uſes the ſame kind of figure, „0 mon Ami, jaimerois mieus 
ity tre tombe ſur la pointe d'un oreiller, & m'ttre rompu le cou." — 


ad; WARBURTON, 
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Gra. I have a ſuit to you. ; > 
Bass. You have obtain* d it, 
Gra. You mull not deny ine; I muſt go with you 
to Belmont. 
Bass. Why, then you mult ;—But hear thee, 
Gratiano ; 
Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of VOICE jam 
Parts, that become thee happily enough, 
And in ſuch eyes as ours appear not faults ; 
But where thou art not known, why, there they 
ſhow 
Something too liberal; pray thee, take pain 
To allay with ſome cold drops of modeſty 
Thy (ſkipping ſpirit;* leſt, through thy wild be- 
liaviour, N 
I be miſconſtrued in the place I go to, 
And loole my hopes. 
nk. Signior Baſſanio, hear me: 
If I do not put on a ſober habit, 
Talk with reſpect, and {wear but now and then, 
Wear prayer-books in my pocket, look demuroly; 
Nay more, while grace is ſaying, hood mine eyes“ 
Thus with my hat, and ſigh, ind lay, amen ; 
Uſe all the obſervance of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a fad oftent® 


3 Something too liberal;] Liberal I have already ſhown to be 
mean, groſs, coarſe, licentious. JOHNSON. 
So, in Othello; Is he not a moſt profane and liberal counſel: 
lor? STEEVENS. 
4 allay with ſome cold drops of modeſtly 
Thy ſkipping ſpirit; | So, in Hamlet: 
++ Upon the heat and flame of thy diſtemper 
„ Sprinkle cool paticuce.” STEEVENS. 
5 —— hood mine eyes — | Alluding to the manner of covering 3 
hawk's eyes, So, in The Tragedy of Graſus, 1604: 
„And like a hooded hawk, Kc. STEEVENS. 
6 —— ſad oftent— |] Grave appearauce ; ſhow of ſtaid and ſeri 
ous behaviour. JOHNSON. 
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To pleaſe his grandam, never truſt me more. 
Bass. Well, we {hall ſee your bearing.“ 

Gra. Nay, but I bar to- night; you ſhall not 

gage me 

By what we do to-night. 

BAss. No, that were pity; 
I would entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldeſt ſuit of mirth, for we have friends 
That purpoſe merriment: But fare you well, 


I have ſome bulinels. ; | 
GRA. And I muſt to Lorenzo, and the reſt; 
But we will vilit you at ſupper-time. [ Exeunt, 


8 CEN E III. 


The ſame. A Room in Shylock's Houſe. 


Enter IESSICA and LAUNCELOT. 


Jes. IJ am ſorry, thou wilt leave my father ſo; 
Our houſe is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 
Didſt rob it of ſome taſte of tedioufacſs: : — 
But fare thee well; there is a ducat for thee. 
And, Launcelot, ſoon at ſupper ſhalt thou lee 


Oftent is a word very commonly uſed for ſhow among the old 
eramatick writers, So, in Heywood's Iron Age, 1632: 
40 you in thoſe times 
Did not affed ent. 
Again, in Chapman's tranſlation of Homer, edit. 1598, B. VI: 
© . did bloodie vapours raine ; 
« For ſad oſtent, &c. STEEVENS. 
7 — your bearing. ] Bearing is cartiage, deportment. 30, in 
Twelfth=Night : 
« Take and give back affairs, and their deſpatch, 
© With ſuch a "Imooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bearing. 
STEEVENS. 
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Lorenzo, who is thy new maſter's gueſt : 
Give him this letter; do it ſecretly, 

And ſo farewel ; I would not have my father 
See me talk with thee. wh. 

LAuN. Adieu !—tears exhibit my tongue.— 
Moſt beautiful pagan,..moſt ſweet Jew ! If a Chrif. 
tian do not play the knave, and get thee,* I am 
much deceived : But, adieu !-theſe fooliſh drops do 
ſomewhat drown my manly ſpirit; adieu! | Ext, 

Is. Farewel, good Launcelot.— 
Alack, what heinous fin is it in me, 
To be aſham'd to be my father's child! 
But though I am a daughter to his blood, 
I am not to his manners : O Lorenzo, 
If thou keep promiſe, I ſhall end this ſtrife ; 
Become a Chriſtian, and thy loving wife. | Exit, 


SCENE. IV. 
The ſame. A Street. 


Fnter GRATIANO, LORENZO, SALARINO, and 
| SALANIO. 


Lon. Nay, we will ſlink away in ſupper-time; 
Diſguiſe us at my lodging, and return 
All in an hour. 


8 — and get thee, ] I ſuſpe@t that the waggiſh Launcelot de- 
figned this for a broken ſentence —- *+ and get thee '' — implying, gt 
thee with child. Mr. Malone, however, ſuppoſes him to meau 
only — carry thee eway from thy father's houſe. STEEVENS. 

I ſhould not have attempted to explain ſo eaſy a pallage, if the 
Ignorant editor of the ſecond folio, thinking probably that the word 
get muſt neceſſarily mean beget, had not altered the text, and ſubs 
Kituted did in the place of do, the reading of all the old and authen- 
Eck editions; in which he has been copied by every ſublequent 
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Gra. We have not made good preparation. 

SALAR. We have not ſpoke us yet of torch- 
bearers. ? 

SALAN. Tis vile, unleſs it may be quaintly or- 
der'd ; 

And better, in my mind, not undertook. 

Lok. Tis now but four a-clock; we have two 

hours 


To furniſh us. 


Enter LAUNCELOT, with @ letter, 


Friend Lanncelot, what's the news ? 

LauN. An it ſhall pleaſe you to break up this,“ 
it ſhall ſeem to ſignify. 

Lok. I know the hand: in faith, 'tis a fair hand; 
And whiter than the paper it writ on 
Is the fair hand that writ. | 

GRA. Love- news, in faith. 

Laun. By your leave, fir. 


editor, Launcelot is not talking about Jeſſica's father, but about 
her future huſband. I am aware that, in a ſubſequent ſcene, he 
ſays to Jeſſica, „ Marry, you may partly hope your father got you 
not;” but he is now on another ſubjed. MALONE. 


From the general cenſure expreſſed in the preceding note I take 
leave to except Mr. Reed; who, by following the firſt folio was 
no ſharer in the inexpiable guilt of the ſecond. STEEVENS. 


9 torch-bearers. | See the note in Romeo and Juliet, ART, 
ſc. iv. We have not ſpoke us yet, &c. i. e. we have not yet beſpoks 
u, Kc. Thus the old copies. It may, however, mean, we have 
not as yet conſulted on the ſubje& of torch-bearers. Mr, Pope 
reads — ** ſpoke as het. STEEVENS. 

: to break up this,] To break up was a term in carving. 
So, in Love's Labour's Loft, AR III. ſc. i: | 

ho yet, you can Carve; 
© Break up this capon. 
See the note on this paſſage. STEEVEXS. 
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Lok. Whither goeſt thou? 
LAux. Marry, fir, to bid my old maſter the Jew 
to ſup to night with my new maſter the Chriſtian, 
Lok. Hold here, take this: —tell gentle Jeſſica, 
IT will not fail her . ſpeak it privately ; go.— 
Gentlemen, Exit LAUNCELOT,; 
Wi!l you prepare you for this maſque to-mght? 
I am provided of a torch-bearer. 
SALAR. Ay, marry, I'll be gone about it ſtraight, 
SALAN. And ſo will I. 
LoR. Meet me, and Gratiano, 
At Gratiano's lodging ſome hour hence. 
SALAk. Tis good we do lo. 
[ Exeunt SALAR. and SALAN. 
GRA. Was not that letter from fair Jeſſica? 
Lok. I muſt needs tell thee all: She hath directed, 
How I ſhall take her from her father's houſe ; 
What gold, and jewels, ſhe is furniſh'd with; 
What page's ſuit ſhe hath in readineſs. 
If e'er the Jew her father come to heaven, 
It will be for his gentle daughter's ſake : 
And never dare misfortune croſs her foot, 
Unleſs ſhe do it under this excuſe, —_ 
That ſhe is iſſue to a faithleſs Jew. 
Come, go with me; peruſe this, as thou goeſt: 
Fair Jeſhca ſhall be my torch-bearer. [ Exeunl, 


SCENE V. 
The ſame. Before Shylock's Houſe, 


Enter SHYLOCK aud LAUNCELOT. 
Shy, Well, thou ſhalt ſee, thy eyes ſhall be thy 
judge, 
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The difference of old Shylock and Baſſanio :— 
WW What, jeſſical- thou ſhalt not gormandize, 
As thou haſt done with me; — What, Jeſlica! 
2, And ſleep and ſnote, and rend apparel out ;— 
Why, Jeſſica, I ſay ! 
LAUN. Why, Jeſſica! 
Shy. Who bids thee call? Ido not bid thee call. 
Laux. Your worſhip was wont to tell me, I 
could do nothing without bidding. 


—— 


Enter JESSICA. 


Jes. Call you? What is your will? 

Shy. I am bid forth“ to ſupper, Jeſſica; | 
There are my keys:—But wherefore ſhould I go? 
I am not bid for love; they flatter me: 

But yet I'll go in hate, to feed upon 

The prodigal Chriſtian. ?—Jeſhca, my girl, 
Look to my houſe :—T am right loth to go; 
There is ſome ill a brewing towards my reſt, 
For I did dream of money-bags to-night. 

LAUN. I beſeech you, fir, go; my young maſter 
doth expect your reproach. 

SHY. So do I his, 

Laun. And they have conſpired together, — I 
will not ſay, you ſhall ſee a maſque; but if you do, 
then it was not for nothing that my nole fell a 


N. 


ed, 


ant, 


* 1 am bid forth ] I am invited. To bid in old language 
meant to fray. MALONE, 
3 - to feed upon 

The prodigal Chriftien. ] Shylock forgets his reſolution, Ina 
former ſcene he declares he will neither eat, drink, nor fray with 
Chriſtians. Of this circumſtance the poet was aware, and meant 
only to heighten the malignity of the charaQer, by making him 
depart from his moſt ſettled reſolve, for the proſecution of his re- 
Velige, STEEVENS., 


thy 


E 2 
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bleeding on Black-Monday laſt,* at fix o'clock i'che 
morning, falling out tbat year on Aſh-wednelday 
was four year in the afternoon. 

SHY. What! are there maſques? Hear you me 

Jeſſica: 

Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum, 
And the vile ſqueaking of the wry-neck'd fife, 
Clamber not you up to the calements then, 
Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreet, 
To gaze on Chriſtian fools with varniſh'd faces: 
But, top my houle's ears, I mean, my caſements; 
Let not the found of ihallow foppery enter 
My ſober houle.-By Jacob's ſtaſt, 1 ſwear, 
1 have no mind of teaiting forth to-night : 
But I will go.—Go you before me, iurah ; 


4 — then it was not for nothing that my noſe ſell a bleeding on 
Black-Monday laft } „ Black-Monuday is Eafter-Monday, and was 
ſo called on this occaſion: in the 34th of Edward III. (1360 the 
14th of April, and the morrow after Eaſter-day, king Edward, 
with his hoſt, lay before the city of Paris; which day was full 
dark of miſt and hail, and ſo biuer cold, that many men died on 
their horſes backs with the cold. Wherefore, unto this day, it 
baih been called the Blacte- Monday. Stowe, p. 264 — 6. Gaes. 

It appears from a paſſage in Lodge's Ro/Jalynde, 1592, that ſome 
ſuperſiitious belief was anuexed to the accident of bleeding at the 
noſe: *+ As he flood gazing, his noſe on a ſudden led, which made 
him conjedture it was ſome friend of his. Srrkvexs. 

Again, in The Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1640, AR I. ſc. ii: 

© How ſuperſtitiouſly we mind our evils? 
„% The throwing done ſalt, or croſſing of a hare, 
© Bleeding at noſe, the ſtumbling of a horſe, 
© Or finging of a creket, are of power 
| „% To daunt whole man in us. 
Again, A&I. ſc. iii: 

„ My noſe bleeds. One that was ſuperſtitious would count this 
ominous, when it merely comes by chance.” REED. 

1 Lock up my doors; and when you hear the drum, 

Ana the vile ſqueaking of the wry-neck'd fife, } 
Prima node domum claude; neque in vias 
Sub cantu querulz deſpice tibiz, Hor. Lib. III. Od. vi. 
MALONE. 
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Say, I will come. 


LAUN. I will go before, ſir.— 


Miſtreſs, look out at window, for all this; 


There will come a Chriſtian by, 
Vill be worth a Jewels' eye.“ | Exit Laun. 
Shy, What ſays that fool of Hagar's offspring, 


ha ? 

Jus. His words were, Farewel, miſtreſs; nothing 
Rey «Tg | 
Say. The patch is kind enough ; ? but. a huge 

feeder, 


Snail-flow in profit, and he ſleeps by day 

More than the wild cat; drones hive not with me; 
Therefore I part with him; and part with him 

To one that I would have him help to Waſte 

His borrow'd purſe.—- Well, Jeſſica, go in; 
Perhaps, I will return immediately; 

Do, as I bid you, 

Shut doors“ after you: Faſt bind, faſt find; 


A proverb never ſtale in thrifty mind. Exit. 
Jes. Farewel; and if my fortune be not crolt, 
I bave a father, you a daughter, loit. Exit. 


6 There will come a Chriſtian by, 

Will be worth a Jewels' eye. | It's worth @ Jew's eye, is a pro- 
verbial phraſe. WHALLEY. 

7 The patch is kind enough; ] This term ſhould ſeem to have come 
into uſe from the name of a celebrated fool. This I learn from 
Wilſon's Art of Rhetorique, 1553: „ A word-making, called of 
the Greciaus Onomatopeia, is when we make words of our own 
mind, ſuch as be derived from the nature of things; —as to call one 
Patcke, or Cawlſon, whom we ſee to do a thing fooliſhly ; becauſe 
theſe two in their time were notable fools, " 

Probably the dreſs which the celebrated Patche wore, was, in 
alluſion to his name, patched or parti-coloured. Hence the ſtage 
fool has ever ſince been exhibited in a motley coat. Patcke, of 
whom Wilſon ſpeaks, was Cardinal Wolſey's fool. Matoxx. 


Slut doors —] Doors is here uſed as a diſſyllable. MALONE, 
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SCENE VI. 
The ſame, 


Enter GRATIANO, and SALARINO, maſqued. 


GRA. This is the pent-houſe, under which Lo- 

renzo - 

Deſir'd us to make ſtand. * | 
SALAR. His hour is almoſt paſt, 
GRA. And it is marvel! he out-dwells his hour, 

For lovers ever run before the clock. 

SALAR, O, ten times falter Venus' pigeons fly! 
To ſeal loye's bonds new made, than they are wont 
To keep obliged faith unforfeited! 

Gra. That ever holds: Who riſeth from a feaſt, 
With that keen appetite that he fits down ? 
Where is the horle, that doth untread again 
His tedious meaſures with the unbated fire 
'T bat he did pace them firſt ? All things that are, 
Are with more ſpirit chaſed than enjoy'd. 

How like 4 younker, “ or a prodigal, 


8 Defir'd us to make and.] Deſir'd us fland, iu ancient elliptical 
language, ſignifies — deſired us to ſtand. The words — to make, are 
an evident interpolation, and conſequently ſpoil the meaſure, 

STEEVENS, 


9 O, ten times ſaſler Venus pigeans fy —] Lovers have in poetry 
been always called Turtles or Doves, which, in lower language may 
be pigeons. JOHNSON, 

2 & younker, ] All the old copies read &@ youuker. 

But Rowe's emendation may be juſtified by Falſtaff's queſtion in 
the firſt part of K. Henry IV: — «+ I'll not pay a denier. What 
will you make a younker of me? STEEVENS.,  þ 


How lite a younker, or a prodigal, - 
The ſcarfſed bark puls from her native bay, &c.] Mr. Gray 
{dropping the particulaiity of alluſion to the parable of the prodi- 


— 2 — — — 
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The ſcarfed bark“ puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind! 
How like a prodigal doth ſhe return; 

With over-weather'd ribs,“ and ragged fails, 
Lean, rent, and beggar'd by the ſtrumpet wind! 


Enter LoREnzo, 


SALAR. Here comes Lorenzo; — more of this 
hereafter. 


Lon. Sweet friends, your patience for my long 
abode ; | 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait: 
When you ſhall pleaſe to play the thieves for wives, 


ä 


gal) ſeems to have caught from this paſſage the imagery of the fol» 
lowiag : 
off Fair laughs the morn, and ſoft the zephyr blows, 

„% While proudly riding o'er the azure realm 

& In gallant trim the gilded veſſel goes; 

© Youth on the Prow, and Pleaſure at the helm; 

« Regardleſs of the ſweeping whirlwind's ſway, 

„% That huſh'd in grim repoſe, expects his evening-prey. 

The grim-repoſe however, was ſuggeſted by Thomlſon's 
« deep fermenting tempeſt brew'd 
% In the grim evening ſky.” HENLEY, 


3 — ſcarfed bark——] i. e. the veſſel decorated with flags. 
So, in All's well that ends well # © Yet the ſcarſs and the ban» 
nerets about thee, did manifoldly diſſuade me from believing thee 
a veſſel of too great burden. STEEVENS. 


4 embraced by the firumpet wind!) So, in Othello: 
© The bawdy wind, that kiſſes all it meets.” MALONE. 


5 —— doth ſhe return; ] Surely the bark ought to be of the 
maſculine gender, otherwiſe the alluſion wants ſomewhat of propri- 
ety. This indiſcriminate uſe of the perſonal for the neuter, at leaſt 
obſcures the paſſage. A ſhip, however, is commonly ſpoken of in 
the feminine gender. STEEVENS. 


6 With over-weather'd ribs, ] Thus both the quartos, The folio 
has over-wither'd, MALONE, 
E 4 
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I'll watch as long for you then. Approach; 
Here dwells my father Jew :—Ho! who's within? W 


Enter Jts$ICA above, in boy's clothes. 


Jes. Who are you ? Tell me, for more certainty, 


Albeit I'll ſwear that I do know your tongue. Fe 
Los. Lorenzo, and thy love. A 
Jes. Lorenzo, certain; and my love, indeed; A 

For who love I ſo much? And now who knows, = 4A 


But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours? 
Lok. Heaven, and thy thoughts, are witnels that 
thou art. 
JEs. Here, catch this caſket; it is worth the 
pains. 
I am glad 'tis night, you do not look on me, 
For I am much aſham'd of my exchange: 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 
The pretty follies that themſelves commit ; 
For if they could, Cupid himſelf would bluſh 
Jo fee me thus transformed to a boy. 
Lok. Deſcend, for you muſt be my torch-bearer. 
JEs. What, muſt 1 hold a candle to my ſhames ? 
They in themſelves, good ſooth, are too too light. 
Why, 'tis an office of diſcovery, love; 


oo 


Y 


And I ſhould be obſcur'd. , 5 
Los. So are you, ſweet, 

Even in the lovely garniſh of a boy. 7 

But come at once ; 

For the cloſe night doth play the run-away, 1 


And we are ſtaid for at Baſſanio's feaſt. 


3 I'll watch as long for you then. — Approeck;] Read, with a light 
variation from Sir T. Hanmer: 
+ I'll watch as long for you. Come then, approach.“ 
RITSON., 
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Jes. I will make faſt the doors, and gild myſelf 


With ſome more ducats, and be with you ſtraight. 
Exit, from above. 

GRA. Now, by my hood, aGentile, and no jew.“ 
Lok. Beſhrew me, but love her heartily : 

For ſhe is wile, if I can judge of her; 

And fair ſhe is, if that mine eyes be true; 

And true ſhe is, as ſhe hath prov'd herſelf; 

And therefore, like herſelf, wiſe, fair, and true, 

Shall ſhe be placed in my conſtant ſoul. 


Enter JESSICA, below. 


What, art thou come? — On, gentlemen, away; 
Our maſquing mates by this time for us ſlay. 
Exit, with JESSICA and SALARINO. 


Enter ANTONIO, 


AnT. Who's there? 

GRA. Signior Antonio? 

ANT. Fie, fie, Gratiano! where are all the reſt ? 
"Tis nine o'clock; our friends all ſlay for you :— 


6 Now, by my hood, @ Gentile, and no Jew. | A jeſt ariſing 
from the ambiguity of Gentile, which ſignifies both a Heathen, and 
one well born, JOHNSON, 

So at the concluſion of the firſt part of Jeronime, &c. 1605: 

80, good night kind gentles, 

For 1 hope there's never a Jew among you all.“ 
Again, in Swetnam Arraign'd, 1620: 

„ Joſeph the Jew was a better Gentile far. STEEVENS, 

Dr, Johnſon rightly explains this. There is au old book by one 
Ellis, entitled, „ The Gentile Sinner, or England's brave Gentle- 
man. FARMER. 

: To underſtand Gratiano's oath, it ſhould be recolle&ed that he 
1s in a maſqued habit, to which it is probable that formerly, as at 
Preſent, a large cape or hood was affixed, MALONE. 

Gratiano alludes to the practice of friars, who frequently ſwore 

by this part of their habit. STEEVENS, 


— 
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No maſque to-night; the wind is come about, 
Baſſanio preſently will go aboard: 
I have ſent twenty out to ſeek for you. 

GRA. I am glad on't; I deſire no more delight, 
Than to be under fail, and gone to-night. | Exeun!, 


SCENE VIL 


Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe. 


Flouriſh of Cornets. Enter PorTIA, with the Prince 
of Morocco, and both their trams. 


Por. Go, draw aſide the curtains, and diſcover 
The ſeveral caſkets to this noble prince :—_ 
Now make your choice. 


Mor. The firſt, of gold, who this inſcription W 


bears Le 

Who chooſeth me, ſhall gain what many men deſire. W 
The ſecond, filver, which this promiſe carries: WF W 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves. Fr. 
This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt; 7— I. 
Who chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath. Tt 
How ſhall I know if I do chooſe the right? 01 
Pos. The one of them contains my picture, prince; ¶ ko 

If you choole that, then I am yours withal. my 
Mon. Some god direct my judgment! Let me ſee, Wi 5p 

I will ſurvey the inſcriptions back again: 10 
What ſays this leaden caſket ? As 
Who chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath, 0! 
Maſt give—For what? for lead? hazard for lead! Is 
This caſket threatens: Men, that hazard all, TD 
Do it in hope of fair advantages : 1 


7 — as biunt;] That is, as groſs as the dull metal. 
; Jonsxsos. 
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A golden mind ſtoops not to ſhows of droſs; 
ll then nor give, nor hazard, aught for lead. 


What ſays the filver, with her virgin hue? 


Who chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves. 

As much as he deſerves ?—Pauſe there, Morocco, 
And weigh thy value with an even hand : 6 
If thou be'ſt rated by thy eſtimation, 

Thou doſt deſerve enough; and yet enough 

May not extend ſo far as to the lady; 

And yet to be afeard of my deſerving, 

Were but a weak diſabling of mylelf.. 

As much as I deſerve!—Why, that's the lady: 
do in birth deſerve her, and in fortunes, 

In graces, and in qualities of breeding; 

But, more than theſe, in love J do deſerve. 

What if 1 ſtray'd no further, but choſe here ?— 
Let's fee once more this ſaying grav'd in gold. 

Who chooſeth me, ſhall gain what many men deſire. 
Why, that's the lady; all the world deſires her: 
From the four corners of the earth they come, 

To kiſs this ſhrine, this mortal breathing ſaint. , 
The Hyrcanian deſerts, and the vaſty wilds 

Of wide Arabia, are as through-fares now, 

For princes to come view fair Porta : 

The watry kingdom, whole ambitious head 

Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar 

To ſtop the foreign ſpirits ; but they come, 

As o'er a brook, to ſee fair Portia. 

One of theſe three contains her heavenly picture. 
Ist like, that lead contains her? 'T were damnation, 
To think ſo baſe a thought; it were too groſs 

To rib® her cerecloth in the obſcure grave. 


; 8s To rib — ] i. e. incloſe, as the ribs incloſe the viſcera. So, 
in Cymbeline : | . 

* —— — 7ibb'd and paled in 

„ With rgcks unſcaleable, and roaring waters. STEZVZNS, 
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Or ſhall I think, in filver ſhe's immur'd, 
Being ten times undervalued to try'd gold? 
O ſinful thought! Never ſo rich a gem 
Was ſet in worſe than gold. They have in Eng- 
land 
A coin, that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped in gold; but that's inſculp'd upon ; * 
But here an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within. — Deliver me the key; 
Here do I chooſe, and thrive I as I may! 
Por. There, take it, prince, and if my form lie 
there, 
Then I am yours. He unlocks the golden caſket, 
Mos. O hell! what have we here? 
A carrion death, within whoſe empty eye 
There is a written ſcroll ? III read the writing. 


All that gliſters is not gold, 
Often have you heard that told: 
Many a man has life hath ſold, 
But my outſide to behold : 

2 Gilded tombs do worms inſold.“ 


8 inſculp'd upon;] To inſculp is to engrave. 80, in a 
comedy called 4 new Wonder, a Woman never Vex'd, 1632: 
6 — in golden text 
„ Shall be znſculp'd *  STEEVENS. 


The meaning is that the figure of the angel is raiſed or emboſſed 
on the coin, not engraved on it. TUrET. 


9 Gilded tombs do worms infold.] In all the old editions this line 
is written thus: 
Gilded timber do worms in fold. 
From which Mr. Rowe and all the following editors have made: 
Gilded wood may worms inſold. 
A line not bad in itſelf, but not ſo applicable to the occaſion as 
that which, I believe, Shakſpeare wrote: 
Gilded tombs do worms infold. 
A tomb is the proper repoſitory of a death's-heag. JOHNSON, 
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Had you been as wiſe as bold, 
Young in limbs, in judgement old, 
Your anſwer had not been inſcro[d :? 
Fare you well; your ſuit is cold. 


Cold, indeed; and labour loſt : 

Then, farewell, heat; and, welcome, froſt. — 
Portia, adicu! I have too griev'd a heart 

To take a tedious leave: thus loſers part. [| Exit. 
pon. A gentle riddance:——Draw the curtains, 
247 

Let all of his complexion chooſe me ſo, ? [ Exeunt. 


The thought might have been ſuggeſted by Sidney's Arcadia, 


Book 1: 
| «+ But gold can guild a rotten piece of wood, " STEEVENS. 


Tombes (for ſuch was the old ſpelling) and timber were eaſily con- 
founded. Yet perhaps the old reading may be right. The con- 
ſtrudlion may be — Worms do infold gilded timber. This, however, 
is very harſh, and the ear is oftended, In a poem entitled, of the 
Silke Wormes and thrir flies, 4to. 1599, is this line: 

+ Before thou waſt, were timber-worms in price.” MALONE. 


More than the ear, I think, would be offended on this occaſion : 
for how is it poſſible for worms live bred within timber, to infold it? 
STEEVENS., 


Dr. Johnſon's emendation is ſupported by Shakſpeare's 01ſt 
Sounet : 
6 it lies in thee 


„% To make thee much out-live a gilded tomb.” MALONE, 


* Your anſwer had not been inſcrol'd: ] Since there is an anſwer 
inſcrol'd or written in every caiket, I believe for your we ſhould 
read — this, When the words were written y* and y*, the miſtake 
was eaſy. JOHNSON, 


3 — chooſe me ſo.) The old quarto editions of 1600 have no diſ- 
tribution of ads, but proceed from the beginning to the end in an 
unbroken tenour, This play, therefore, having been probably di- 
vided without authority by the publiſhers of the firſt folio, lies open 
to a new regulation, if any more commodious diviſion can be pro- 
poled. The ſtory is itlelf ſo wildly incredible, and the changes of 
the ſcene ſo frequent and capricious, that the probability of aQion 
does not deſerve much care; yet it may be proper to obſerve, that, 
by concluding the ſecond act here, time is given for Baſlanio's 
pallage to Belmont. Jonxsos. 


- 
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Venice. A Street. 


Enter SALARINO and SALANIO. 


SALAR. Why man, I ſaw Baſſanio under fail ; 
With him is Gratiano gone along ; 
And their ſhip, Jam ſure, Lorenzo is not. 
SALAN. The villain Jew with outcries rais'd the 
duke; 
Who went with him to ſearch Baſſanio's ſhip. 
SALAR. He came to9 late, the ſhip was under 
fail : 
But there the duke was given to underſtand, 
That in a gondola were ſeen together 
Lorenzo and his amorous Jeſſica: 
Beſides, Antonio certify'd the duke, 
They were not with Baſſanio in his ſhip. 
SALAN. I never heard a paſſion ſo confus'd, 
So ſtrange, outrageous, and ſo variable, 
As the dog Jew did utter in the ſtreets : 
My daughter O my ducats O my daughter ! 
Fled with a Chriſtian? —O my chriſtian ducats! — 
Juſtice! the law! my ducats, and my daughter ! 
A ſealed bag, my or tap bags of ducats, 
Of double ducats floPn from me by my daughter ! 
And jewels; two flones, two rich and precious flones, 
StoPn by my daughter! TFuſtice! find the girl! 
She hath the ſtones upon her, and the ducats ! 
SALAR. Why, all the boys in Venice follow him, 
Crying, his ſtones, his daughter, and his ducats. 
SALAN. Let good Antonio look he keep his day, 
Or he ſhall pay lor this. 
SALAR. Marry, well remember'd: 


the 
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I reaſon'd with a Frenchman yeſterday ; * 

Who told me, in the narrow ſeas, that part 

The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried 

A veſſel of our country, richly fraught : 

I thought upon Antonio, when he told me; 

And wiſh'd in filence, that it were not his. 
SALAN. You were belt to tell Antonio what you 

hear; 

Yet do not ſuddenly, for it may grieve him. 
SALAR. A kinder gentleman treads not the earth. 

I faw Baſſanio and Antonio part: 

Baſlanio told him, he would make ſome ſpeed 

Of his return; he anſwer'd Do not ſo, 

$lubber not” buſineſs ſor my ſake, Baſſanio, 

But ſlay the very riping of the time; 

And for the Few's bond, which he hath of me, 

Let it not enter in your mind of love: 

Be merry; and employ your chiefeſl thoughts 

To courtſhip, and ſuch fair oftents of love 


As ſhall conveniently become you there : 


I reaſon'd with a Frenchman yeſterday; ] ji. e. I converſed. So, 
in King John : . 
Our griefs, and not our manners reaſon now. 
Again, in Capman's Tranſlation of the fourth book of the 
Odyſſey : 
« The morning ſhall yield time to you and me, 
„% To do what fits, and reaſon mutually,” STEEVENS. 


The Italian ragionare is uſed in the ſame ſenſe, M. MasoN, 


5 Slubber nof——] To fubber is to do any thing careleſsly, 
imperfedly. So, in Naſh's Lenten Stuff, 1599: 
© ——s they ſ{ubber'd thee over ſo negligently, 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wit without Money: 
„I am as haſte ordain'd me, a thing ubber d. 
STEEVENS, 


6 —— your mind of love.] So all the copies, but I ſuſpect ſome 
corruption. JOHNSON, 


This imaginary corruption is removed by only putting a comma 
after mind. Lax rox. 


i 
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And even there, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his face, he put his hand behind him,” 
And with affection wondrous ſenſible 

He wruug Baſſanio's hand, and ſo they parted. 


SALAN. I think, he only loves the world for him, 
I pray thee, let us go, and find him out, 
And quicken his embraced heavinels * 
With ſome delight or other, 


SALAR, Do we ſo.- | Exeunt, 


Of love, is an adjuration ſometimes uſed by Shakſpeare. So, in 
The Merry Wives of Windſor, AR II. ſc. vii: 

6 Quick. —— defires you to ſend her your little page, of all 
loves: i. e. ſhe defares you to ſend him by all means. 

Your mind of love may, however, in this inſtance, mean — your 
loving mind. So, in the Tragedie of os ah i604: A mind of 
treaſon is a treaſanable mind. 

© Thoſe that ſpeak freely, Rave no mind of treaſon." 
STEEVENS, 


If the phraſe is to be underſtood in the former ſenſe, there ſhould 
be a comma after mind, as Mr. Langton and Mr. Heath have ob: 
ſerved. MALOXE. 

7 And even therg, his eye being big with tears, 

Turning his * he put his hand behind him, c.] So curious 
an obſerver of nature was our author, and ſo minutely had he traced 
the operation of the paſhons, that many paſlages of his works might 
furniſh hints to painters. It is indeed ſurprizing that they do not 
ſtudy his plays with this view. In the paſlage before us, we have 
the outline of a beautiful picture. MALONE. 


8 ——cmbraced heavineſs —] The beavineſs which he indulges, 
and is fond of, EDWARDS. 


When I thought the paſſage corrupted, it ſeemed to me not iin- 
probable that Shakſpeare had written — entranced kheravineſs, muling, 
abſtraded, moping melaucholy. But I know not why any great 
efforts ſhould be made to change a word which has no incommodi- 
ous or unuſual ſenſe. We ſay of a man now, that he hugs his ſor- 
rows, and why might not Antonio embrace hkeavineſs? JOHNSON. 

So, in Muck ado about Nothing, ſc. i 

„% You embrace your charge too willingly.” 
Again, in this play of The Merchant of Venice, AQ III. ſc. ii: 
1 doubtful thoyghts, and raſb-embrec'd deſpair.” 
STEEVENS, 
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SCENE IX. 


Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe. 
Enter NERISSA, with a Servant. 


Nx R. Quick, quick, I pray thee, draw the curtain? 
ſtraight ; 


The prince of Arragon hath ta'en his oath, 
And comes to his election preſently, 


Flouriſh of Cornets. Enter the Prince of Arragon, 
PoRTIA, and their trains. | 


Por. Behold, there ſtand the caſkets, noble prince: 
If you chooſe that wherein I am contain'd, 

Straight ſhall our nuptial rites be folemniz'd ; 

But if you fail, without more ſpeech, my lord, 


Lou muſt be gone from hence immediately. 


Ak. I am enjoin'd by oath to obſerve three things: 


Firſt, never to unfold to any one 


Which caſket 'twas I choſe; next, if I fail 


Of the right caſket, never in my life 


To woo a maid in way of marriage ; laſtly 


II do fail in fortune of my choice, 


Immediately to leave you and be gone. 
Por. To theſe injunctions every one doth ſwear, 
That comes to hazard for my worthleſs ſelf. 
AR. And ſo have Jaddreſs'd me: Fortune now 
To my heart's hope! Gold, filver, and baſe lead. 


9 —— draw the curtain ——] i. e. draw it open. So, in an 
eld ſtage-diredion in King Henry VIII. The king draws the 
curtain, and fits reading peuſivelyß. STEEVENS. 

® And ſo have I addreſs'd me:] To addreſs is to prepare. The 
meaning is, I have prepared myſelf by the ſame ceremonics. 80, 
in All's well that ends well: Do you think he will make uo deed 
of all this, that ſo ſeriouſly he doth addreſs himſelf unto?” | 


STAAYAN8. 
Vol. VIII. F 
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Who chooſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath: 
You ſhall look fairer, ere I give, or hazard. 

What ſays the golden cheſt? ha! let me ſee: 

Who chooſeth me, ſhall gain what many men deſirt, 
What many men deſire. That many may be meant 
By the fool multitude, * that chooſe by ſhow, 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach; 
Which pries not to the interior, but, like the martlet, 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 


1 believe we ſhould read: 

„% And ſo have I. Addreſs me, Fortune, now, 
„% To my heart's hope!“ 

So, in The Merry Wives of Windſor, AQ III. ſcene the lift 

Falſtaff ſays, I will then addreſs me to my appointment.“ 
T YRWHITT, 

I — That many may be meant The repetition of many is a 
mere blunder, It is unneceſſary to the ſenſe, and deſtroys the mea 
ſure, RI TSO. 

2 That many may be meant f 

By the fool multitude, ] i. e. By that many may be meant the 
fooliſh multitude, &c. The fourth folio firſt introduced a phraſe. 
ology more agreeable to our ears at preſent. — «+ Of the fool mulii- 
tude,” — which has been adopted by all the ſubſequent editors; — 
but change merely for the ſake of elegance is always dangerous, 
Many modes of ſpeech were familiar in Shakſpeare's age, that art 
now no longer uſed, 18 5 

So, in Plutarch's Life of Cæſar, as tranſlated by North, 1575: 
© —he auuſwered, that theſe fat long-heared men made him not 
affrayed, but the lean and whitely-faced fellows; meaning that h 
Brutus and Caſius. i. e. meaning by that, &c. Again, in Sir 
Thomas More's Life of Edward the Fifth ; — Holinſhed, p. 1374: 
„% that meant he by the lordes of the queenes kindred that were 
taken before,” i. e. by that he meant the lords, &c. Again, 
ibidem, p. 1371: „ My lord, quoth lord Haſtings, on my life, 
never doubt you; for while one man is there, — never can there 
be, &c. This meant he by Cateſby, which wa. of his near ſecrete 
counſaile.” i. e. by this he meant Cateſby, &c. 

Again, Puttenham in his Arle of Engliſh Porfie, 1589, p. 157, after 
citing ſome enigmatical verſes, adds, „the good old genileman 
would tell us that were children, how it was meant by a furrd 
glove.” i. e. a furr'd glove was meant by it, — i. e. by the enigma 
Again ibidem, p. 161: * Any fimple judgement might eafily per- 
ceive by whom it was meant, that is, by lady Elizabeth, queene of 
England. Maron. | 
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th: ven in the force“ and road of caſualty. 
[ will not chooſe what many men delire, 
Becauſe I will not jump * with common ſpirits, 
re, N And rank me with the barbarous multitudes. 
nt WW Why, then to thee, thou ſilver trealure-houſe ; 
Tell me once more what title thou doſt bear: 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves; 
And well ſaid too; For who ſhall go about 
To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the ſlamp of merit! Let none preſume. 
To wear an undelerved dignity. | 
O, that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not deriv'd corruptly! and that clear honour 
Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer ! 
How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare? 
How many be commanded, that command ? 
How much low peaſantry would then be glean'd 
From the true ſeed of honour? and how much honour 
Pick'd from the chaft and ruin of the times, 


laſt. 
nt. 
III. 
is 2 
mea · 


the 
raſe- 


iulü- 


on. To be new varniſh'd? © Well, but to my choice: 
3 in the force —] i. e. the power. So, in Much ado about 
$95: Nothing: ** — in the force of his will.” STEEvENs. 
— * —— jump—] 1. e. agree with, So, in King Henry IJ. P. I. 
at h — and in ſome fort it jumps with my humour. Srrxvexs. 
18 5 How muck low peaſantiy would tien be glean'd 
374: From the true ſeed of honour?) The meaning is, How mnck 
were Nes would be found among the great, and how muck greatneſs 
gain, erg the mean. But ſince men are always ſaid to glran corn though 
"life, they may pick chafl, the ſentence had been more agreeable to the 
** common mauner of {peech if it had been written thus: 
creie How much low peaſantry would then be pick'd 

From the true ſerd of honour? how much honour 
after Glean'd from the cl? JOHNSON. 
—_ 0 —— how much honour 
rarr'd Pick'd from the chaif and ruin of the times, 
ne, To be new varniſh'd;] This confuſion aud mixture of ſhe ne- 
per- . lors, makes me mink that Shakſpeare wrote, 
* To be new vanned. 


. e. winnow'd, purged, from the French word, vanner; which 
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Who chooſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves: 
I will aſſume deſert; - Give me a key for this, 
And inſtantly unlock my fortunes here. 
Por. Too long a paule for that which you find 
there. 
An. What's here? the portrait of a blinking 
idiot, 
Preſenting me a ſchedule? I will read it. 
How much unlike art thou to Portia ? 
How much unlike my hopes, and my deſervings? 
Who chooſeth me, ſhall have as much as he deſervs, 
Did I deſerve no more than a fool's head? 
Is that my prize? are my deſerts no better? 
POR. To offend, and judge, are diſtinct offices, 
And of oppoſed natures. 


is derived from the Latin vannus, ventilabrum, the fan uſed for 
winnowing the chaff from the corn. This alteraiion reſtores the 
metaphor to its integrity: and our poet frequently uſes the ſame 
thought. So, in the ſecond Part of Henry IV: 
„% We {hall be uinnsw'd with ſo rough a wind, 
% That even our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff.” 
| WARBURTOX. 

Shakſpeare is perpetually violating the integrity of his metaphor, 
and the emendation propoſed ſeems to me to be as faulty as unne- 
ceſſary; for what is already ſelefed from the chaff needs not be nev 
vanned, I wonder Dr. Warburton did not think of changing tbe 
word ruin into rowing, which in ſome counties of England, is uſed 
to fignify the ſecond and iffferior crop of graſs which is cut in 
autumn, 

So, in one of our old pieces, of which I forgot to ſet down tlie 
name when I tranſcribed the following paſſage: 

„% — when we had taken the firſt crop, you might have ther 
been bold to eat the rowens.” The word occurs, however, boil 

in the notes on Tuſſer, and in Mortimer. STEEVENS. 

Steevens juſtly obſerves, that honour when picked from the chat, 
could not require to be new vanned; but honour, mixed with the 
chalf and ruin of the times, might require to be new varniſhed. 

M. Mason. 

vill aſſume deſert; — Give me a key for this,] The words — 
for this, which {as Mr, Ritſon obſerves) deſtroy the meaſure, {houls 
be omitted, STEEVENS, | 
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Ak. What is here? 
Nie fire ſeven times tried this; 
Seven times tried that judgement is, 
That did never chooſe amiſs: 
Some there be, that ſhadows kiſs ; 

Such have but a ſhadow's bliſs : 
There be fools alive, I wis, * 
Stlver'd o'er; and ſo was this, 
Take what wife you will to bed,“ 
T will cover be your head: 
So begone, ſir, * you are ſped. 
Still more fool I ſhall appear 
Ey the time I linger here: 
With one fool's head I came to woo, 
But 1 go away with two.— 
Sweet, adieu! Vl keep my oath, 
Patiently to bear my wroth. ? 
Exeunt Arragon and train, 

Por. Thus hath the candle ſing'd the moth. 

O theſe deliberate fools! when they do chooſe, 
They have the wiſdom by their wit to loſe. 


6 —— I wis,] I know. Win, German, So, in K. Henny : 
+ I wis your grandame had no worler match.“ 
Again, in the comedy of king Cambyſes : 
% Yea, I vis, ſhall you, and that with all ſpeed. " 
Sidney, Aſcham and Waller uſe the word. STEEVENS, 
7 Take what wiſe you will to bed, | Perhaps the poet had forgotten 
that he who miſled Portia was never to marry any woman, 
| JOHNSON. 
be So begone, fir, ] Sir, which is not in the old copies, was ſup- 
plied by the editor of the ſecond folio, for the fake of the metre, 
MALONE., 
9 —— to bear my wroth. ] The old editions read — © to bear my 
wroath.”” Wroath is uſed in ſome of the old books for misfortune ; 
and is often ſpelt like ruth, which at preſent ſignifies only pity, or 
ſorrow for the miſeries of another. Caxton's Recuyell of the hiftoryes 
of Troye, xc. 1417, has frequent inſtuaces of wrozh, The modern 
editors read — my wrath. SIEEVENS. 
F3 
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Nrn. The ancient ſaying is no hereſy ;— 
Hanging and wiving goes by deſtiny. 
POR. Come, draw the curtain, Neriſſa. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv, Where is my lady? 
Por. Here; what would my lord?“ 
SERV. Madam, there is alighted at your gate 
A young Venetian, one that comes before 
To ſignify the approaching of his lord: 
From whom he bringeth ſenſible regreets ; ? 
To wit, beſides commends, and courteous breath; 
Gifts of rich value; yet I have not ſeen 


So likely an embaſſador of love: | as 
A day in April never came ſo ſweet, lie 
To ſhow how coſtly ſummer was at hand, It 1 
As this fore-ſpurrer comes before his lord. thi 
Por. No more, I pray thee; I am half afeard, mie 
Thou wilt ſay anon, he is ſome kin to thee, go 


Thou ſpend'ſt ſuch high-day wit“ in praiſing him. — 
Come, come, Neriſla; for J long to ſee 


Quick Cupid's poſt, that comes ſo mannerly. | 18, 
Ner. Baſſanio, lord love, if thy will it be! 
[ Excunt, lo 
& Por. Here; what would my lord? ] Would not this ſpeech to cr 
the ſervant be more proper in the mouth of Neriſſa? TyYRWwHITT. 0 
a 9 — regreets;] i. e. ſalutations. So, in K. John, AR Ill. 
co i: 


„% Unyoke this ſeizure, and this kind regrect. 
STFEVENS, 


2 —— high-day wii ——] so, in The Merry Wives of Windſor: 
„ he ſpeaks holiday.” STEEVENS, 


ath, 
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KAG T NL as . 


Venice. A Street. 


Enter SALANIO and SALARINO. 


$ALaN. Now, what news on the- Rialto? 

SALAR, Why, yet it lives there uncheck'd, that 
Antonio hath a ſhip of rich lading wreck'd on the 
narrow ſeas; the Goodwins, I think they call the 
place; a very dangerous flat, and fatal, where the 
carcaſes of many a tall ſhip he buried, as they ſay, 
if my goſſip report be an honeſt woman of her word. 

SALAN. I would ſhe were as lying a goſſip in that, 
as ever knapp'd ginger, * or made herneighbours be- 
lieve ſhe wept for the death of a third huſband: But 
it is true, without any flips of prolixity, or croſſing 
the plain high-way of talk, that the good Anto- 


| nio, the honeſt Antonio, O that I had a title 


good enough to keep his name company ! 
SALAR, Come, the full ſtop. | 
SALAN, Ha,—what ſay'ſt thou? Why the end 


is, he hath loſt a ſhip. 


SALAR. I would it might prove the end of his 
loſſes! ; 

SALAN. Let me ſay amen betimes, leſt the devil 
croſs my prayer ; * for here he comes in the likeneſs 
of a Jew, ' 


3 —— knapp'd ginger;] To knap is to break ſhort. The word 
eccurs in the Common Frayer: ++ He knappeth the ſpear in ſundes 
STEEVENS, 


5 my prayer; ] ji. e. the prayer or wiſh, which you have 
juſt now uttered, and which I devoutly join in by ſaying amen to 


it. Mr. Theobald and Dr. Warburton unneceſſarily, I think, 
read — thy prayer. 
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Enter SHYLOCK. 
\ 


How now, Shylock ? what news among the mer. 
chants ? 


Shy. Yon knew, none ſo well, none ſo well as 
you, of my daughter's flight. 

SALAR, Thats certain; I, for my part, knew the 
tailor that made the wings ſhe flew withal. 


SALAN. And Shylock, for his own part, knew 
the bird was fledg'd; and then it is the complexion 
of them all to leave the dam. 


Shy. She is damn'd for it. 


SALAR. Thar certain, if the devil may be her 
Judge. 

Shy. My own fleſh and blood to rebel ! 

SALAN. Out upon it, old carrion! rebels it at 
theſe years? 

SHY. I ſay, my daughter is my fleſh and blood. 


SALAR. There is more difference between thy 
fieſh and hers, than between jet and ivory; more 
between your bloods, than there is between red 
wine and rheniſh: But tell us, do you hear, whe 
ther Antonio have had any loſs at ſea or no? 


SHY. There I have another bad match: a bank- 
rupt, a prodigal, * who dare ſcarce ſhow his head 


The people pray as well as the prieſt, though the latter only 
pronounces the words, which the people make their own by ſaving 
Amen to them. It is, after this, needleſs to add, that the Devil 
(is the ſhape of a Jew) could not croſs Salarino's prayer, which as 
far as it was fingly his, was already ended. HEATH. 

| — 2 bankrupl, a prodigal,) This is ſpoke of Antonio. But 
why a prodigal? his friend Baſſanio indeed had been too liberal; 


and with this name the Jew hgnours him when he is going to ſup 
with him: 
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on the Rialto; a beggar, that uſed to come ſo 
ſmug upon the mart; let him look to his bond: 
he was wont to call me uſurer;—let him look to 
his bond: he was wont to lend money for a Chriſ. 
tian courteſy ;—let him look to his bond. 

SALAR. Why, I am ſure, if he forfeit, thou wilt 
not take his fleſh; What's that good for? 

SHY.” To bait fiſh withal: if it will feed nothing 
elſe, it will feed my revenge. He hath diſgraced 
me, and hindered me of half a million; laughed at 
my loſſes, mocked at my gains, ſcorned my nation, 
thwarted my bargains, cooled my friends, heated 
mine enemies; and what's his reaſon? Jam aſew: 
Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, or- 
gans, dimenſions, ſenſes, affections, paſſions? fed 
with the ſame food, hurt with the ſame weapons, 
ſubject to the ſame diſeaſes, healed by the ſame 
means, warmed and cooled by the ſame winter and 
ſummer, as a Chriſtian is? if you prick us, do we 
not bleed? * if you tickle us, do we not laugh? if 


— . go in hate to feed upon 
The prodigal Chriſtian —— 

But Antonio was a plain, reſerved, parſimonious merchant; be 
aſſured therefore we ſhould read — @ bankrupt rox à fprodigal, i. e. 
he is become bankrupt by ſupplying the extravagancies of his friend 
Baflanio, WARBURTON. 

There is no need of alteration. There could be, in Shylock's 
opinion, no prodigality more culpable thau ſuch liberality as that 
by which a man expoſes himſelf to ruin for his friend. JOHNSON. 

His lending money without intereſt, “ for @ chriſtian courteſy," 
was likewiſe a reaſon for the Jew to call Antonio prodigal. 

| EDWARDS, 

6 — if you prick us, do we not bleed? ) Are not Jews made of the 
lame materials as Chriſtians, ſays Shylock; thus in Plutarch's life 
of Cæſar, p. 140. 4to. v. iv: + Cæſar does not conſider his ſub- 
jeds are mortal, and bleed when they are pricked,” © sd's 4,70 rt 


TPaVuulay AcyigeTaAL Kaigcp T1 IraTor Wer aprti.” S. W. 
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you poiſon us, do we not die? and if you wrong us, 
ſhall we not revenge? if we are like you in the reſt, 
we will reſemble you in that. If a Jew wrong a 
Chriſtian, what is his humility? revenge: If a 
Chriſtian wrong a Jew, what ſhould his ſufferance 
be by Chriſtian example? why, revenge. The vil. 
lainy, you teach me, I will execute; and it ſhall go 
hard, but I will better the inſtruction. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Gentlemen, my maſter Antonio is at hit 
houſe, and deſires to ſpeak with you both. 
SALAR. We have been up and down to ſeek him. 


Enter TT UBAL. 


SALAN. Here comes another of the tribe; a third 
cannot be matched, unleſs the devil himſelf turn 
Jew. [ Excunt SALAN. SALAR. and SERVANT, 
Sv. How now, Tubal, what news from Genoa? 
haſt thou found my daughter? | 

Tous. I often came where I did hear of her, but 
cannot find her. 

SHY. Why there, there, there, there! a diamond 
gone, colt me two thouſand ducats in Frankfort! 
The curſe never fell upon our nation till now; 1 
never felt it till now: two thouſand ducats in that; 
and other precious, precious jewels. | would, my 
daughter were dead at my foot, and the jewels in 
her ear! would ſhe were hears'd at my foot, and 
the ducats in her coffin! No news of them ?—Why, 
ſo:—and I know not what's ſpent in the ſearch: 
Why, thou loſs upon loſs! the thief gone with ſo 
much, and ſo much to find the thief; and no ſatis— 
faction, no revenge: nor no ill luck flirring, but 


w] 
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what lights o' my ſhoulders ; no ſighs, but o' my 
breathing ; no tears, but o' my ſhedding. 

Tus. Yes, other men have ill luck too; Antonio; 
as I heard in Genoa, — 

Sur. What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 

TuB,—bath an argoſy caſt away, coming from 
Tripolis. 
| Shr. I thank God, I thank God: --! s it true ? is 
it true? | 

TuB. Iſpoke with ſome of the ſailors that eſcaped 
the wreck. | 

Shy. I thank thee, good Tubal ;—Good news, 
zood news: ha! ha!—Where? in Genoa ? 

Tus. Your daughter ſpent in Genoa, as I heard, 
one night, fourſcore ducats. 

Suv. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me: I ſhall 
never ſee my gold again: Fourſcore ducats at a 
fitting! fourſcore ducats ! 

Tus. There came divers of Antonio's creditors 
in my company to Venice, that ſwear he cannot 
choole but break. 

Shy, I am very glad of it: I'll plague him; III 
torture him; I am glad of it. 

Tus. Oneof them ſhowed mearing, that he had 
of your daughter for a monkey. 

SHY. Out upon her! Thou tortareſt me, Tubal : 
it was my turquoiſe; I had it of Leah, when I was 
a bachelor: / I would not have given it for a wil- 
derneſs of monkies. 


T — it wes my turquoiſe; I had it of Leak, when I was 4 
bachelor] A turquoiſe is a precious ſtone found in the veins of the 
mountains on the confines of Perſia to the eaſt, ſubjet to the Tar- 
rs. As Shylock had been mamied long enough to have a daughter 


n 
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Tus. But Antonio is certainly undone. 

Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true: Go, Tu 
bal, fee me an officer, beſpeak him a fortnight be- 
fore: I will have the heart of him, if he forfeit; 
for were he out of Venice, I can make what mer- 
chandize I will: Go, go, Tubal, and meet me at 
our ſynagogue ; go, good Tubal ; at our ſynagogue, 
Jubal. [ Exeunt, 


grown up, it is plain be did not value this turquoiſe on account of 
the money for which he might hope to ſell it, but merely in reſpe& 
of the imaginary virtues formerly aſcribed to the ſtone. It was ſaid 
of the Turkey-ſtone, that it faded or brightened in its colour, a 
the health of the wearer increaſed or grew leſs. To this B. Jonſon 
refers, in his Szjanus : 

„% And true as Turkiſe in my dear lord's ring, 

© Look well, or ill with him. 
Again, in The Muſes Elyſium, by Drayton: 

© The turkeſſe, which who haps to wear, 

© [s often kept from peril.” 

Again, Edward Fenton in Secrete Wonders of Nature, bl. 1. 4to. 
1569. The Turkeys doth move when there is any perill prepared 
to him that weareth it." P. 51. b. 

But Leak (if we may believe Thomas Nicols, ſometimes of Jeſus 
College in Cambridge, ia his Lapidary, &c.) might have preſented 
Shylock with his Turquoiſe for a better reaſon; as this ſtoue is 
likewiſe faid to take away all enmity, and to reconcile man and 
wife. 

Other ſuperſtitious qualities are imputed to it, all of which were 
either mouitory or preſervative to the wearer. 

The ſame quality was ſuppoſed to be reſident in coral. So, in 
The Three Ladies o London, 1584: 

„ You may fay jet will take up a ſtraw, amber will make 
one tat, 

« Coral will look pale when you be fick, and chryſtal will 
ſtanch blood. 

Thus Holinſhed, ſpeaking of the death of King John: „ And 
when the king ſulpedied them (the pears} to be poiſoned indeed, 
by realon that ſuch precious flones as he had about him caſt forth a 
certain ſweat as it were bewracing the poiſon,” Kc, STEEVESS. 
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SCENE II. 
Belmont, A Room in Portia's Houſe. 


Enter BASSANIO, PORTIA, GRATIANO, NERISSA, 
and Attendants, The caſkets are ſet out. 


Por. I pray you, tarry; pauſe a day or two, 
Before you hazard; for, in chooſing wrong, 
I looſe your company; therefore, forbear a while: 
There's ſomething tells me, (but it is not love,) 
I would not loſe you; and you know yourſelf, 
Hate counſels not in ſuch a quality: 
But leſt you ſhould not underſtand me well, 
(And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought, 
I would detain you here ſome month or two, 
Before you venture for me. I could teach you 
How to chooſe right, but then I am forſworn ; 
So will I never be: ſo may you miſs me; 
But if you do, you'll make me wiſh a fin, 
That I had been forſworn. Beſhrew your eyes, 
They have o'er-look'd me, and divided me; 
One half of me is yours, the other half yours, 
Mine own, I would ſay; but if mine, then yours, 
And ſo all yours: O! theſe naughty times 
Put bars between the owners and their rights ; 
And fo, though yours, not yours. Prove it fo, ? 


8 And ſo all yours: ] The latter word is here uſed as a diſſyllable. 
In the next line but one below, where the ſame word occurs 
twice, our author, with his uſual licence, employs one as a word 
of two ſyllables, and the other as a monolyllable, MALONE. 


9 And fo, though yours, not yours. — Prove it ſe,] It may be more 
grammatically read: 
And ſo though yours I'm not yours. JOHNSON, 


i" 
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Let fortune go to hell for it, not J.“ 

I ſpeak too long; but 'tis to peize the time; 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 

To ſtay you from eleQtion. 


Bass. Let me chooſe ; 
For, as I am, I live upon the rack. 


Por. Upon the rack, Baſſanio? then confeſs 
What treaſon there is mingled with your love. 


Bass. None, but that ugly treaſon of miſtruſt, 
Which makes me fear the enjoying of my love: 
There may as well be amity and lite 
Tween ſnow and fire, as treaſon and my love. 


Por. Ay, but, I fear, you ſpeak upon the rack, 
Where men enforced do ſpeak any thing. 


Bass. Promiſe me life, and I'll confeſs the truth. 
Por. Well then, confels, and live. 


BASS. | Confeſs, and love, 
Had been the very ſum of my confeſſion: 
O happy torment, when my torturer 


2 Let fortune go to hell for it, — not J.] The meaning is, If the 
worſt I fear ſhould happen, and it ſhould prove in the event, that 
I. who am juſtly yours by the free donation 1 have made you of 
myſelf, ſhould yet not be yours in conſequence of an unlucky 
choice, let fortune go to hell for robbing you of your juſt due, not 
I for violating my oath.” Hearn. 


3 — to peize the time;)] Thus the old copies. To feize is from 
geſer, Fr. So, in K. Rickard III: 


«© Leſt leaden ſlumber prize me down to-morrow. " 
To peize the time, therefore, is to retard it by hanging weights upon 
it. The modern editors read, without authority, — piece. 


STZEVIENS, 


To peize, is to weigh, or balance; and figuratively, ts keep is 
ſuſpence, to delay. 


So, in Sir P. Sydney's Apology for Portry : — © not ſpeaking word 


«5 they changeably fall from the mouth, but ping each ſillable. 
HENLEY, 
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Doth teach me anſwers for deliverance! 
But let me to my fortune and the calkets. 

Por. Away then: I am lock'd in one of them; 
If you do love me, you will find me out. — 
Neriſſa, and the reſt, ſtand all aloot., 

Let muſick ſound, while he doth make his choice; 
Then, if he loſe, he makes a {wgn-like end, 
Fading in muſick: that the compariſon | 
May ſtand more proper, my eye ſhall be che ſtream, 
And wat'ry death-bed for him: He may win; 

And what is muſick then? then mulick is 

Even as the flouriſh when true ſubjects bow 

To a new-crowned monarch : ſuch 1t is, 

As are thoſe dulcet ſounds in break of day, 

That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear, 
And ſummon him to marriage. Now ne goes, 
With no leſs preſence, * but with much more love, 
Than young Alcides, when he did redecm 

The virgin tribute paid by howling Troy 

| To the ſea-monſter: 5 I'fand ſor lacrifice, 

The reſt aloof are the Dardanian wives, 

With bleared viſages, come forth to view 

The iſſue of the exploit. Go, Hercules! 

Live thou, I live: With much muck more diſmay 
I view the fight, than thou that mak'ſt the fray. * 


* With no leſs preſence, ] With the ſame dignity of mien. JOHNSON, 


T To the ſea-monſter: ] See Ovid. Metamorph. Lib. XI. ver. 199, 
* ſeqq. Shakſpeare however, I believe. had read an account of 
this adventure in The Deftruttion of Trey: — *© Laomedon caſt his 
eves all bewept on him, [Hercules] and was all abaſhed to fee his 
greatneſs and his beauty.” See B. I. p. 221, edit. 1617. MALONE, 


b Live thou, I live: — With muck much more diſmay 
[ view the fight, than thou that ma the fray, ] One of the 
quartos | Roberis's ] reads: 
Live then, I live with muck more diſmay 
To view the fight, than, Kc. 
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Muſick, whilſt Bass AN IO comments on the caſkets ty Hid 


Ag himſelf. The 
5 Son 
O N 6. Ho! 
1. Tell me, where is fancy“ bred, As 

Or in the heart, or in the head ? The 

How begot, how nouriſhed? Wh 

Reply. 7 Anc 

2. It is engenaer'd in the eyes, To 

With gazing fed ; and fancy dies Anc 

In the cradle where it lies: Wh 

Let us all ring fancy's knell ; Mal 

3 Til begin it ——Ding dong, bell. $o x 
All. Ding dong, bell. Wh 
Bass. So may the outward ſhows* be leaſt chem- Ml Vp 

{elves , | To 

The world is {till deceiv'd with ornament. Thi 

In law, what plea fo tainted and corrupt, ; 
But, being ſeaſon'd with a gracious voice,“ datio 
Obſcures the ſhow of evil? In religion, 5 
What damned error, but ſome ſober brow * 
Will bleſs it, and approve it“ with a text, 

as, f 

The folio, 1623, thus: l 
* Live thou, I live with muck more diſmay uled 

I view the jight, than, &c, F 

Heyes's quarto gives the preſent reading. JOHNSON. ; 

fancy —}] i. e. Love. 80, in 4 Midſummer-Nigi!" lires, 

Dream : | . 

«+ Than fighs and tears, poor fancy's followers,” STEEVESS, * 

7 Reph.] The words, reply, reply, were in all the late editions, wy 

except Sir T. Hanmer's, put as verſe in the ſong; but in all the in J. 

old copies ſtaud as a marginal diredion. JOHNSON. , Tt 

8 So may the outward ſhows—— | He begins abruptly; the fi 4 K 

part of the argument has paſled in his mind. JoHkxs0N. 11 f 

9 gracious voice, | Pleaſing; winuing favour. JOHNSON. , : 

* — approve it—] i. e. juſtify it. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: ©, 


6 I am full ſorry 
That he approves the common liar, fame. SrEEZVXXS. 


em- 
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Hiding the groſſneſs with fair ornament ? 

There is no vice! ſo ſimple, but allumes 

Some mark of virtue on his outward parts. 

How many cowards, whole hearts are all as falſe 

As ſtairs of land, wear yet upon their chins 

The beards of Hercules, and frowning Mars ; 

Who, inward learch'd, have livers white as milk? 
And theſe aſſume but valour's excrement, * 

To render them redoubted. Look on beauty, 

And you ſhall ſee 'tis purchas'd by the weight; * 
Which therein works a miracle 1n nature, - 

Making them lighteſt that wear moſt of it:“ 

do are thoſe criſped ? ſnaky golden locks, | 
Which make ſuch wanton gambols with the wind, 
Upon ſuppoſed fairneſs, often known 

To be the dowry of a {ccond head, 

The ſcull that bred them, in the ſepulchre. * 


3 There is no vice — ] The old copies read — voice. The emen- 
dation was made by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE. 

* valour's excrement, ] 3. e. what a little higher is called 
the beard of Hercules, So, „ pedler's excrement," iu The Winter's 
Tale. MALONE. 2 

| — by the veigit;; That is, artificial beauty is purchaſed ſo; 
as, falſe hair, &c. STEEVENS. | 

b Making them lighteſt that wear moſt of it:] Lighteft is here 
uſed in a wantoa ſenſe. So afterwards : | 

„Let me be light, but let me not ſeem light.” Maroxx. 

7 — criſped —— | i. e. curled. So, in The Philoſopher's Sa- 

tres, by Robert Anton: f 
„% Her face as beauteous as the criſped morn.” STEEVENS, 

3 — in the ſepulchre. ] See a note on Timon of Athens, Ad Iv. 
lc. iii. Shakſpeare has likewiſe ſatirized this yet prevailiug faſhion 
in Love's Labour's Loft. STEEVENS. 

The prevalence of this faſhion in Shakſpeare's times is evinced 
by the following paſſage in an old pamphlet entitled The Honeflie of 
tis 4g, proving by guod circumſtance that the world was never honeſt 
ul now, by Barnabe Rich, quarto, 1615: — „ My lady holdeth on 
her way, perhaps to the tire-maker's ſhop, where ſhe ſhaketh her 
crounes to beſtow upon ſome new ſathjoned atiire, upon ſuch arti- 
hcial delormed periwigs, that they were fitter to ſutniſh a theatre, 


Vol. VIII. | G 
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Thus ornament is but the guiled ſhore ? 

To a moſt dangerous ſea; the beauteous ſcarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty; in a word, 

The ſeeming truth which cunning times put on 
To entrap the wiſeſt. Therefore, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee: 

Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 


Tween man and man: but thou, thou meager lead, 


Which rather threat'neſt, than doſt promiſe anght, 
Thy plainneſs moves me more than eloquence, ? 


And here chooſe I; Joy be the conſequence! 


or for her that in a ſtage-play ſhould repreſent ſome hag of hell, 
than to be uſed by a chriſtian woman.” Again, ibid: „ Theſe 
attire-makers within theſe fortie yeares were not known by that 
name; and but now very lately they kept their lowzie commodity 
of periwigs, and their mouſtrous attires cloſed in boxes; — and thoſe 
women that uſed to weare them would not buy them but in ſecret, 
But now they are not aſhamed to ſet them forth upon their Ralls, — 
ſuch monſtrous mop-powles of haire, ſo proportioned aud deformed, 
that but within thele tweuty or thirty yeares would have drawne 
the paſlers-by ta ſtand and gaze, and to wonder at them.“ 
MALONE, 

9 the guiled here] i. e. the treacherous ſhore, I ſhould 
not have thought the word wanted explanaiion, but that ſome of 
our modern editors have rejeded it, and read gilded. Guiled is 
the reading of all the ancient copies. Shakſpeare in this inſtance, 
as in many others, confounds the participles. Guiled ſtands for 
guiling, STEEVENS. 

> —— Indian beauty; | Sir Thomas Hanmer reads: 

Indian dowdy, JOANSON. 
3 Thy plainneſs mores me more than eloquence, | The old copies 
read — paleneſs. STEEVENS. 

Baſlanio is diſpleaſed at the golden caſket for its gaudineſs, and 
the ſilver one for its paleneſs; but what! is he charmed with the 
leaden one for haviug the very ſame quality that diſpleaſed him in 
the filver? The poet certainly wrote: 

T hy plainneſs moves me more than eloquence ? 

This charaQerizes the lead from the filver, which paleneſs does 
not, they being both pale. Belides, there is a beauty in che anu- 
theſis between plainnrſs and eloquence; between paleneſs and eloquence 
none. So it is ſaid before of the Teuden caſket : 

„% This third, dull lead, with warning all is blunt.” 
WARBURTON. 
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Por. How all the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and raſh-embrac'd deſpair, 
And ſhudd'ring fear and green-ey'd jealouſy. 
O love, be moderate, allay thy ecllaſy, 
In meaſure rain thy joy,“ ſcant this exceſs ; 


It may be that Dr. Warburton has altered the wrong word, if any 
alteration be neceſſary. 1 would rather give the character of ſilver. 
„ Thou flale, and common drudge 
«© 'Tween man and man.“ 
The paleneſs of lead is for ever alluded to. 
« Diane declining, pale as any ledde, " 
Says Stephen Hawes. In Fairfax's Taſſo, we have 
© The lord Tancredie, pale with rage as lead, 
Again, Sackville, in his Legend of the Duke of Buckingham: 
© Now pale as lead, now cold as any tone.” 
And in the old ballad of The King and the Beggar: 
&« She bluſhed ſcarlet red, 
+ Then ſtraight again, as pale as lead. 

As to the antithefts, Shak[peare has already made it in 4 Mid- 

ſunmer-Night's Dream: | | 
„% When (ſays Theſeus) I have ſeen great clerks look pale, 
„ read as much, as from the rattling tongue 
« Of ſaucy and audacious eloquence.” FARMER. 

By laying an emphaſis on Thy, [ Thy paleneſs moves me, K&c.] 
Dr. W's. objeQion is obviateck Though Baſſanio might object to 
liver, that “ pale and common drudge, lead, though pale alſo, yet 
not being in daily uſe, might, in his opinion, deſerve a preference. 
Ine therefore great doubts concerning Dr. Warburton's emen- 
Gauon, MALONE, | 

* In meaſure rain thy joy, ] The firſt quarto edition reads: 

In meaſnre range thy joy. 
The folio, and one of the quartos : | 

In meaſure raine thy joy. 
7 once believ'd Shakſpeare meant: 

In meaſure rein thy joy. 

The words rain and rein were not in theſe times diſtinguiſhed by 
regular orthography. There is no difficulty in the ptefſent reading, 
ouly where the copies vary, ſome ſuſpicion of error is always raiſed, 

JonnsoN, 

Having frequent occaſion to make the ſame obſervation in the 
perulal of the firſt folio, I am alſo ſtrongly inclined to the former 
word; but as the text is intelligible, have made no chauge. Rein 
in the ſecond inſtance quoted below by Mr. Steeveus is ſpelt in the 
old copy as it is hete; — raine. So, in The Tempeſt, edit. 1623: 

4; do not give dalliance 
Too much the zaigne. MALONE, 


_ 
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I feel too much thy bleſſing, make it leſs, 
For fear I ſurfeit! 

Bass. What find I here ? * 

[ Opening the leaden caſte, 

Fair Portia's counterfeit? * What demi-god 
Hath come ſo near creation? Move theſe eyes? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
Seem they in motion? Here are ſever'd lips, 
Parted with ſugar breath; ſo ſweet a bar 


T believe Shakſpeare alluded to the well-known proverb, It ca- 
not rain, but it pours. 

So, in The Laws of Candy, by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

pour not too faſt joys on me, 
„% But ſprinkle them ſo gently, I may ſtand them.” 

The following quotation by Mr. Malone from King Henry If, 
P. I. confirms my ſenſe of the paſſage: 

« but in ſhort ſpace 
© It rain'd down fortune ſhow'ring on thy head, 
« Ard ſuch a flood of greatneſs fell on you," &c. 

Mr. Tollet is of opinion that ren is the true word, as it better 
agrees With the context; and more eſpecially on account of the 
following paſſage in Coriolanus, which approaches very near to the 
preſent reading: . 

40 being once chaf d, he cannot 

© Be rein'd again to temperance. 
So, in Love's Labour's Loſt, Ad V. ſc. ii. 

„% Rein thy tongue. STEEVENS, 

4 What find I here? | The latter word is here employed as a diſ- 
ſyllable, MALONE. 

Some monoſyllable appears to have been omitted. There is no 
example of — here, uſed as a diflyllable; and even with ſuch ailiſt- 
ance, the verſe, to the ear at leaſt, would be defective, Perhaps 
our author deſigned Portia to ſay — 

„% For fear I ſurfeit me. STEEvVENs. | 

Fair Portia's counterfeit? ] Counterfeit, which is at preſent uſed 
only in a bad ſenſe, anciently fignified a likeneſs, a reſemblance, 
without comprehending any idea of fraud. So, in The Wit of 6 
Woman, 1604: I will ſee if I can agree with this ſtranger, for 
the drawing of my daughter's counterfeit. *' 

Again, (as Mr. M. Maſon obſerves) Hamlet calls the pidures 
he ſhows to his mother, 

„% The counterfeit preſentment of two brothers. 
| STEEVENS, 
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Should ſunder ſuch ſweet friends : Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the ſpider; and hath woven 
A golden meſh to entrap the hearts of men, 
Falter than gnats in cobwebs: But her eyes, — 
How could he ſee to do them? having made one, 
Methinks, it ſhould have power to ſteal both his, 
And leave itſelf unfurniſh'd: * Yet look, how far 
The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 
In underprizing it, ſo far this ſhadow 
Doth limp behind the ſubſtance. Here's the ſcroll, 
The continent and ſummary of my fortune, 

You that chooſe not by the view, 

Chance as fair, and chooſe as true! 


6 Methinks, it ſhould have power to fleal both lis, : 
And leave itfelf unfurniſh'd: | Perhaps it might be: 
And leave himſelf unfurniſh'd. JOHNSON. F ; 

If this be the right reading, unfurniſhed muſt mean unfurniſhed 
with a companion, or fellow.” M. MASON, 

Dr, Johnſon's emendation would altogether ſubvert the poet's 
meaning, If the artiſt, in painting one of Portia's eyes, ſhould 
loſe both his own, that eye which he had painted, muſt necellarily 
be left unfurniſhed, or defitrare of its fellow. HENLEV. 

And leave itſelf uufurniſh'd: ] i. e. and leave itſelf incomplete; 
unaccompanied with the other uſual component parts of a portrait, 
viz. another eye, &c, The various features of the face our author 
leems to have confidered as the furniture of a picture. So, in As 
you like its ** — he was furniſh'd like a huntſman; i. e. bad all 
the appendages belonging to a huntſman. MALONE. 

The hint for this * appears to have been taken from Greene's 
Hiſtory of Faire Bellora; afterwards publiſhed under the title ot 4 
Paire of Turtle Doves, or the Tragicall Hiflory of Bellora and Fidelio, 
bl. I: „ If Apelles had beene taſked to have drawne her counter ſeit, 
her two bright-buruing lampes would have ſo dazled his quicke- 
ſeeing ſences, that quite diſpairing to exprefle with his cunning 
peulill ſo admirable a worke of nature, he had been iuforced to 
haye ſtaid his haud, and left this earthly Venus unfiniſhed.” 

A preceding paſlage in Baſſanio's ſpeech might have been ſug- 
gelted by the ſame novel. . 

4 golden meſh to entrap the hearts of men: What are our curled 
and criſped lockes, but ſnares and nets to catch and entangle the 
leerts of gazers," &c. STEEVENS, | 
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Since this fortune falls to you, 

Be content, and ſeek no new. 

If you be well pleas'd with this, 

And hold your fortune for your bliſs, 
Turn you where your lady is, 

And claim her with a loving kiſs. 


A gentle ſcroll; Fair lady, by your leave; 


I come by note, to give, and to receive, 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 

T hat thinks he bath done well in people's eyes, 
Hearing applauſe, and univerſal ſhout, 

Giddy in ſpirit, ſtill gazing, in a doubt 
Whether thoſe peals of praiſe? be his or no; 
So, thrice fair lady, ſtand I, even ſo; 

As doubtful whether what I ſee be true, 
Until confirm'd, ſign'd, ratify'd by you. 


Por. You ſee me, lord Baſſanio, where I ſtand, 


Such as I am: though, for myſelf alone, 

I would not be ambitious in my with, 

To wiſh myſelf much better; yet, for you, 

I would be trebled twenty times myſelf; 

A thouſand times more fair, ten thouſand times 
More rich; | 

That only to ſtand high in your account, 

I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account: but the full ſum of me 


* 


7 — peals of praiſe——] The ſecond quarto reads — er 


of praiſe. JOHNSON. 


This reading may be the true one. So, in Whetſtone's 4rbow 


of Virtue, 1576: 


„The pearles of praiſe that deck a noble name.” ; 
Again, in R. C's verſes in praiſe of the ſame author's Rock 9 
Regard : | 

„ But that that bears the pearle of praiſe away. 
STEEVENS. 
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Is ſum of ſomething; * which, to term in groſs, 


Is an unleſſon'd girl, unſchool'd, unpractis' d: 
Happy in this, ſhe is not yet ſo old 
But ſhe may learn ;? and happier than this, 
She is not bred fo dull but ſhe can learn; 
Happieſt of all, is, that her gentle ſpirit 
Commits itlelf to yours to be directed, 
As from her lord, her governor, her king. 
Myſelf, and what is mine, to you, and yours 
Is now converted: but now I was the lord 
Of this fair manhon, maſter of my ſervants, 
Queen o'er myſelf; and even now, but now, 
This houſe, ' theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf, 
Are yours, my lord; I give them with this ring; 
Which when you part from, loſe, or give away, 
Let it preſage the ruin of your love, 
And be my vantage to exclaim om you. 

Bass. Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood ſpeaks to you in my veins : 
And there is ſuch confuſion in my powers, 
As, after ſome oration fairly ſpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 


8 Is ſum of ſomething; ] We ſhould read — fome of ſomething, 
i, e. only a piece, or part only of an imperfe& account; which 
ſhe explains in the following line, WARBURTON, 


Thus one of the quartos. The folio reads: 
s ſum of nothing.” 
The purport of the reading in the text ſeems to be this: 
6 the full ſum of me > 8 
Is ſum of ſomething, 3. e. is not entirely ideal, but amounts to as 
much as can be found in — an unleſſon'd girl, &c. STEEVENS. 


? But ſhe may learn;] The latter word is here uſed as a diſſylla- 
ble, MALONE, 


Till the reader has reconciled his ear to this diſſyllabical pro- 
nunciation of the word learn, I beg his acceptance of—and, a harm- 
leſs monoſyllable which 1 have ventured to introduce for the fake 
of obvious metre, STEEVENS, 
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Among the buzzing pleaſed multitude ; 

Where every ſomething, being blent together,“ 
Turns to a wild of nothing, fave of joy, 
Expieſs'd, and not exprels'd : But when this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence; 
O, then be bold to ſay, Baſſanio's dead. 

NR. My lord and lady, it is now our time, 
That have ſtood by, and ſeen our wiſhes proſper, 
To cry, good joy; Good joy, my lord, and lady! 

GRA. My lord Ballanio, and my gentle lady, 

T wiſh you all the joy that you can with ; 

For, I ain ſure, you can wiſh none from me:“ 
And, when your honours mean to ſolemnize 
T he bargain of your faith, I do beleech you, 
Even at that time I may be married too. 

Bass. With all my heart, ſo thou canſt get a wife. 

GRA. I thank vour lordfhip; you have got me one. 
My eyes, my lord, can look as ſwift as yours: 

You ſaw the miſtreſs, I beheld the maid; 

You lov'd, 1 lov'd; for intermiſſion * 

No more pertains to me, my lord, than you. 
Your fortune ſtood upon the caſkets there; 
And ſo did mine too, as the matter falls : 

For wooing here, until I ſweat again ; 

And ſwearing, till my very roof was dry 

With oaths of love; at laſt, —if promile laſt, — 
I got a promiſe of this fair one here, 

To have her love, provided that your fortune 


2 — being blent together, ] i. e. blended, STEEVENS. 


3 —— you can wiſh none from me: ] That is, none away res 
me; none that I ſhall loſe, it you gain it. Jonxso. 
hae for intermiſſion — ] Intermiſſion is pauſe, intervening tint, 
delay. So, in Macbeth : 
gentle heaven | 
„Cut ſhort all intermiſſion? STEEVENS. 
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Achiev'd her miſtreſs. 
POR. Is this true, Neriſla ? 
Ner. Madam, it is, ſo you ſtand pleas'd withal. 
Bass. And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith? 
Gra. Yes, 'faith, my lord. 
Bass. Our feaſt ſhall be much honour'd in your 
marriage. 
Gra. We'll play with them, the firſt boy, for a 
thouſand ducats. 
NER. What, and ſtake down? 
Gra. No; we ſhall ne'er win at that ſport, and 
ſtake down. 
But who comes here? Lorenzo, and his infidel ? 
What, and my old Venetian friend, Salerio ? 


Enter LoREN:Z O, JEssICA, and SALERIO. 


Bass. Lorenzo, and Salerio, welcome hither; - 
If that the youth of my new intereſt here 
Have power to bid you welcome: By your leave, 
I bid my very friends and countrymen, 
Sweet Portia, welcome. 
PoR, So do I, my lord; 
They are entirely welcome. 
Lok. I thank your honour: For my part, my 
lord, 
My purpoſe was not to have ſeen you here; 
But meeting with Salerio by the way, 
He did entreat me, paſt all ſaying nay, 
To come with him along. 
SALE. I did, my lord, 
And I have reaſon for it. Signior Antonio 
Commends him to you. | Gtves BASSANI1O @ letter, 


r — = U— — — 
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BASS. Ere I ope his letter, 
I pray you, tell me how my good friend doth. 
SALE. Not lick, my lord, unleſs it be in mind; 
Nor well, unleſs in mind: his letter there 
Will ſhow you his eſtate. _ 
GRA. Neriſſa, cheer yon' Ae bid her wel. 
come. 
Your hand, Salerio; What's the news from Venice? 
How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio ? 
I know, he will he glad of our ſucceſs; 
We are the Jaſons, we have won the fleece.“ 
SALE. 'Would you had won the fleece thathe hath 
loſt ! 
Por. There are ſome ſhrewd contents in yon 
ſame paper, 
That ſteal the colour from Baſſanio's cheek: 
Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 
Of any conſtant man. What, worſe and worſe ?— 
With leave, Baſlanio ; I am half yourſelf, 
And I muſt freely have the half of any thing 
That this ſame paper brings you. 
Bass. O ſweet Portia, 
Here are a few of the unplealant'it words, 
That ever blotted paper! Gentle lady, 
When I did firſt impart my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman ; 
And then 1 told you true: and yet, dear lady, 


Me are the Jeſons, we have won the fleece. ] So, in Abraham 
Fleming . Rythme Decaſyllabicall, upon this laſt luckie voyage of 
worthie Capteine Frobiſher 1577: 
+ The golden fleece (like Jaſon) hath he got, 
And rich return d, ſaunce loſſe or luckleſs lot. 
STERVENS: 
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Rating myſelf at nothing, you ſhall ſee 

How much I was a braggart: When I told you 
My ſtate was nothing, I ſhould then have told yon 
That I was worſe than nothing; for, indeed, 

| have engag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 

Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy, 

To feed my means, Here 1s a letter, lady; 

The paper as the body“ of my friend, 

And every word in it a gaping wound, 

Iſuing life-blood. But is it true, Salerio ? 

Have all his ventures fail'd ? What, not one hit? 
ath W From Tripolis, from Mexico, and England, 

From Liſbon, Barbary, and India? 


* And not one veſſel ſcape the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks? 
SALE, Not one, my lord. 


"rid Beſides, it ſhould appear, that if he had 

The preſent money to diſcharge the Jew, 
?— He would not take it: Never did I know 

A creature, that did bear the ſhape of man, 

So keen and greedy to confound a man: 

He plies the duke at morning, and at night ; 
a, And doth impeach the freedom of the ſtate, 

If they deny him juſtice: twenty merchants, 

The duke himſelf, and the magnificoes 

Of greateſt port, have all perſuaded with him ; 

But none can drive him from the envions plea 

Of forfeiture, of juſtice, and his bond. 

Jes, Whenl was with him, I have heard him ſwear, 

TO 6 The paper as the body——] I believe, the author wrote is the 
ge of body—. The two words are frequently confounded in the old 


copies, So, ia the firſt quarto edition of this play, Ad IV: Is 
dearly bought, as mine, &c, inſtead of — is mine. MALONZ. 


The expreſſion is ſomewhat elliptical : „The paper as the body,“ 
(ENS! means—the paper reſembles the body, is as the body. STEEVENS, 
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To Tubal, and to Chus, his countrymen, 

IJ hat he would rather have Antonio's fleſh, 
T han twenty times the value of the ſam 

J hat he did owe him: and I know, my lord, 
If law, authority, and power deny not, 

It will go hard with poor Antonio. 

Po, Is it your dear friend, that is thus in trouble? 

Bass. The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt man, 
The beſt condition'd and unwearied ſpirit 
In doing courteſies; and one in whom 
J he ancient Roman honour more appears, 

1 han any that draws breath in Italy. 

Por. What ſum owes he the Jew? 

Bass. For me, three thouſand ducats. 

Por. What, no more? 
Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond ; 
Double fix thouſand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this deſcription _ 

Shall loſe a hair through Baſſanio's fault. 

Firſt, go with me to church, and call me wife; 
And then away to Venice to your friend; 

For never ſhail: you lie by Portia's fide 

Wich an unquiet ſoul. You ſhall have gold 

To pay the petty debt twenty times over; 
When it is paid, bring your true friend along: 
My maid Neriſſa, and mylelf, mean time, 

Will live as maids and widows. Come, away; 
For you ſhall hence upon your wedding-day: 
Bid your friends welcome, ſhow a merry cheer; ' 
Since you are dear bought, I will love you dear. 
But let me hear the letter of your friend. 

s cheer; ] i. e. countenance, So, in A Midſummer-Niglt's 
Dream, Vol. VII p. 161: 


«+ That liv'd, that lov'd, that lik'd, that look'd with cheer." 
See note on this pallage, STEEVENS, 
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BASS. [reads. ] Sweet Baſſanio, my ſhips have all 


miſcarried, my creditors grow cruel, my eſtate is very 
low, my bond to the Few is forfeit ; and ſince, in pay- 
ing it, it is impoſſible T ſhould live, all debts are cleared 
between you and J, if I might but ſee you at my death : 
notwithſtanding, uſe your pleaſure : if your love do not 
perſuade you to come, let not my letter. 
Por. O love, deſpatch all buſineſs, and be gone. 
Bass. Since I have your good leave to go away, 
I will make haſte: but, till I come again, 
No bed ſhall e'er be guilty of my ſtay, 
No reſt be interpoſer 'twixt us twain, | Exeunt. 


SC E NE III. 
Venice. A Street. 


Enter SHYLOCK, SALANIO, ANTONIO, and Gaoler. 
Shy. Gaoler, look to him; Tell not me of 
mercy ; 
This is the fool that lent out money gratis ;— 
Gaoler, look to him. | 
ANT. Hear me yet, good Shylock. 
Shy, I'll have my bond ; ſpeak not againſt my 
bond; 
I have ſworn an oath, that I will have my bond: 
Thou call'dſt me dog, before thou had'ſt a cauſe : 
But, ſince I am a dog, beware my fangs: 
The duke ſhall grant me juſtice. —I do wonder, 
Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art ſo fond” 


b d, d,] This inaccuracy, I believe, was our author's. 
Mr. Pope reads — and me. MALOXNE, | 

7 —— 7 fond J i. e. ſo fooliſh. So, in the old comedy 
of Mother Bombie, 1594, by Lyly: *« that the youth ſeeing 


her fair checks, may be enamoured before they hear her fond 
lpeech.” STERVIIS. | 


1 
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To come abroad with him at his requeſt. 
ANT. I pray thee, hear me ſpeak. | 
SHY. Fil have my bond; I will not hear thee 
{peak : 
I'll have my bond; and therefore ſpeak no more, 
T'll not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To chriſtian interceflors. Follow not; 
TII have no ſpeaking; I will have my bond. 
| Exit SEYLOCK. 
SALAN. It is the moſt impenetrable cur, 


T hat ever kept with men. a 


ANT. Let him alone ; 
I'll follow him no more with bootlets prayers. 
He ſeeks my life; his reaſon well I know ; 

I oft deliver'd from his forfeitures 
Many that have at times made moan to me; 
Therefore he hates me. | 


SALAN. I am ſure, the duke 
Will never grant this forfeiture to hold. 


ANT. The duke cannot deny the courſe of law;' 
For the commodity that ſtrangers have 


With us in Venice, if it be denied“ 


8 — dull-ey'd foo!,] This epithet dull-ey'd is beſtowed on 
melancholy in Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 'STEEVENS. 


9 The duke cannot deny, &c.] As the reaſou here given ſeems 4 
little perplex'd, it may be proper to explain it. If, ſays he, the 
duke ſtop the courſe of law, it will be attended with this incon- 
venience, that ſtranger merchants, by whom the wealth and power 
of this city is ſupported, will cry out of injuſtice, For the known 
ſtated law being their guide and ſecurity, they will never bear t0 
have the current of it Ropped on any pretence of equity whatſoever. 

WARBURTOY, 


2 For the commodity that ſtrangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be denied, Kc. ] i. e. for the denial of 
thoſe rights to ſtrangers, which render their abode at Venice ſo 
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Will much impeach the juſtice of the ſtate ; 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Conſiſteth of all nations. Therefore, go: 
Theſe griefs and loſſes have ſo 'bated me, 
That I ſhall hardly ſpare a pound of fleſh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor. 
Well, gaoler, on :—Pray God, Baſſanio come 
To ſee me pay his debt, and then I care not! 
[ Exeunt, 


SSN IV. 
Belmont. A Room in Portia's Houſe. 


Enter PoRTIA, NERISSA, LORENZO, JESSICA, and 
BALTHAZAR. 


Lok. Madam, although I ſpeał it in your preſence, 
You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of god-like amity ; which appears moſt ſtrongly 
la bearing thus the abſence of your lord. 
But, if you knew to whom you ſhow this honour, 


How true a gentleman you ſend relief, 


How dear a lover of my lord your huſband, 

I know, you would be prouder of the work, 

Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. 
Por. I never did repent for doing good, 

Nor ſhall not now: for in companions 

That do converſe and waſte the time together, 


tommodious and agreeable to them, would much impeach the juſ- 
tice of the ſtate. The couſequence would be, that ſtrangers would 
not reſide or carry on traffick here; and the wealth and ſtrength of 
the ſtate would be diminiſhed. In The Hiſtome of Itahe, by W. 
Thomas, quarto, 1567, there is a ſeftion On the libertee of Ben. 
dert at Venice. MALONK, 
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Whoſe ſouls do bear an equal yoke of love, * 
There mult be needs a like proportion 

Of lineaments, of manners, * and of {pirit ; 
Which makes me think, that this Antonio, 
Being the boſom lover of my lord, * 


2 Whoſe ſouls do bear an equal 30 le, &c.] The folio, 151, 
reads — gal, which, I believe, in Shakſpeare's time was commonly 
uſed for equal. So it was in Chaucer's: 

„ ] will preſume hym ſo to dignike 

«© Yet be not egall.” Prol. to The Remedy of Livy, 
Again, in Gorboduc?: | 

© Sith all as one do bear you egall faith," STEevexs, 


3 Of lineaments, of manners, &c.] The wrong pointing has made 
this fine ſentiment nonſenſe. As implying that friend{hip could 
not only make a ſimilitude of manners, but of faces. The true ſenle 
is, lincaments of manners, i. e. form of the manners, which, ſay: 
the ſpeaker, muſt needs be proportionate, WARBURTOX, 


The poet only means to ſay, that correſponding proportions of bod 
and mind are neceſſary for thoſe who ſpend their time together, So, in 
X. Henry IV. P. II: 

„% Dol. Why doth the prince love him ſo then? 
% Fal. Becauſe their legs are both of a bigneſs,” Kc. 

Every one will allow that the friend of a toper ſhould haveq 
ſtrong head, and the intimate of a ſportſman ſuch an athletic cos 
ſticution as will enable him to acquit himſelf with reputation in the 
exerciſes of the held. The word lineaments was uſed with great 
laxity by our ancient wiiters. In The learned and true Aſſenlin 
of the Original, Life, &c. of King Arthur, tranſlated from tht 
Latin of John Lelaid, 1582, it is uſed for the humau frame in 
general. Speaking of che removal of that prince's bones, — he call 
them Arthur's lineameuts three times tranſlated: and again, all tit 
lineaments of them remaining in that moſt ſtately tomb, ſaving the ſhi 
bones of the king and queen, &c. 

Again, in Greene's Farewell to Follie, 1617: „ Nature hath fo 
curiouſly performed his charge in the {ineaments of his body, &. 

Again, in Chapman's tranſlation of the twenty-third book ef 
Homer's Iliad: 

6 ſo over-labour'd were 
„% His goodly lincaments with chaſe of HeRor," &c. 
STREVENS, 


4 ——the boſom lover of my lord, ] In our author's time this tern 
was applied to thoſe of the ſame ſex who had an efleem for each 
other. Ben Jonſon concludes one of his letters to Dr, Donne, 
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Muſt needs be like my lord: If it be ſo, 

How little is the coſt I have beſtow'd, 

In purchaſing the ſemblance of my foul 

From out the ſtate of helliſh cruelty ? 

This comes too near the praiſing of myſelf; 
Therefore, no more of it: hear other things. — 
Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 

The huſbandry and manage of my houſe, 
Until my lord's return: for mine own part, 
have toward heaven breath'd a ſecret vow, 
| To live in prayer and contemplation, 


mace Only attended by Neriſla here, 
* Unül her huſband and my lord's return: 
ſay There is a monaſtery two miles off, 
And there we will abide. I do deſire you, 
* Not to deny this impoſition; 


The which my love, aud ſome neceſſity, 
Now lays upon you. 

Lon. | Madam, with all my leatty 
| ſhall obey you in all fair commands, 

Por. My people do already know my mind, 
And will acknowledge you and Jeſſica 


ave 4 
con- 
in the 
gren 

lin 


m WF In place of lord Baſlanio and myſelf. 

e o fare you well, till we ſhall meet again. 

all th Lok. Fair thoughts, and happy hours, attend o 
1 you! f 

ith fo telling him, « he is his true lover,” 80, in Coriolonus: *I tell 
„ . mee, fellow, thy general is my lover.” Many more iultances might 


zok of be added, See our author's Sonnets, paſſim. MALONE, 
| —— hear other things. ] In former editions : 

This comes too near the praiſing of myſelſ; 

Therefore no more of it here other things, 

Lorenzo, I commit, &c. 
* Portia inding the refledions ſhe had made came too near ſelf- 
ol praiſe, begins to chide herſelf for it; ſays, She'll ſay no more of 

that ſort; but call a new ſubject. The regulation I have made in 


the text was likewiſe preſcribed by Dr. Thirlby. THEOBALD, 


Vol. VIII. 1 H 


EVILV, 


ne, U 


/ 
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Jes. I wiſh your ladyſhip all heart's content. Bu 

IO Por. I thank you for your wiſh, and am well pleas'd | 
To wiſh it back on you: fare you well, Jeſſica.— 

| Excunt JESSICA and LORENZO. 


Now, Balthazar, Th 
As I have ever found thee honeſt, true, Be 
So let me find thee ſtill: Take this ſame letter, | 
And uſe thou all the endeavour of a man, 4 
In ſpeed to Padua; * ſee thou render this Th 
Into my couſin's hand, doctor Bellario; W 
; And, look, what notes and garments he doth give N W 
thee, Pl 
Bring them, I pray thee, with 1magin'd ſpeed ? An 
Unto the tranect,* to the common ferry An 
Vhich trades to Venice:—waſlle no time in words, Wi 
| Int 
8 In ſpeed to Tadua;] The old copies read — Mantua; and thus Li! 
all the modern editors implicitly after them. But 'tis evident to any H 
diligent reader, that we muſt reflore, as I have done, — In ſpeed t 0 
Padua: for it was there, and not at Mantua, Bellario lived $0 W 
afterwards; — 4 meſſenger, with letlers from the Doctor, new cont I c 
from Padua — and again, Came you from Padua, from Bellario? —- 
Aud again, I! comes from Padua from Bellario. — Beſides Padua, An 
not Mantua, is the place of education for the civil law in lily. An 


THEOBALD, Th 


p 9 with imagin'd ſpeed —] i. e. with celerity like that of 
imagination. So, in the Chorus preceding the third act of K. Henry : Ab 
„% Thus with imagin'd wing our ſwift ſcene flies.“ At 
Again, in Hamlet: — ſwift as meditation — STEEVENS:. 
2 Unto the trauect,] The old copies concur in this reading, W 
which appears to be derived from tranare, and was probably a word | 
current in the time of our author, though I can produce no example 


of it, STEEVENS. 
Mr. Rowe reads — trajef, which was adopted by all the ſubſe- If 1 


quent editors. — Twenty miles from Padua, on dhe river Prenia Bu 
there is a dam or {luice, to prevent the water of that river from 

mixing with that of the marſhes of Venice. Here the paſlage-boat 3 
is drawn out of the river, and lifted over the dam by a raue. oth; 
From hence to Venice the diſtance is live miles. Perhaps fone 4 
rovel-writer of Shakſpeares time might have called this cam of dee 
the name of the trancdt. See Du Cange in v. Trans. Matrox. 1 
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But get thee gone; I ſhall be there before thee. 
BALTH. Madam, I go with all convenient ſpeed, 
Exit. 
Por, Come on, Neriſſa; J have work in hand, 


| That you yet know not of: we'll ſee our huſbands 


Before they think of us. 
NER. Shall they ſee us? 
POR. They ſhall, Neriſſa; but in ſuch a habit, 
That they ſhall think we are accompliſhed 
With what we lack. I'Il hold thee any wager, 
When we are both accouter'd ?. like young men, 
I' prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace; 
And ſpeak, between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ſtride ; and ſpeak of frays, 
Like a ſine bragging youth : and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladies fought my love, 
Which I denying, they fell fick and died; 
| could not do with all; *—then Fll repent, 
And wiſh, for all that, that I had not kill'd them; 
And twenty of theſe puny lies I'll tell, 
That men ſhall ſwear, I have diſcontinued ſchool 
Above a twelvemonth : —I have within my mind 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practiſe. 
Nrn. Why, ſhall we turn to men? 
Por, Fie! what a queſtion's that, 
If thou wert near a lewd interpreter? 
But come, I'Il tell thee all my whole device 
3 accouttr'd—- } So the earlieſt quarto, and the folio. The 
other quarto — opparel'd, MALONE. 
— do with ail; ] For the ſenſe of the word do, in this place, 


See a note on Meaſure for Meaſure, Vol. VI. p. 19. COLLINS, 
Ihe old copy reads — vital. Corre ded by Mr. Pope. MALONE. 
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When I am in my coach, which ſtays for us 
At the park gate; and therefore haſte away, 
For we mult meaſure twenty miles to-day. [ Exeunt, 


SQ E-N-E:Y, 
The' ſame. A Garden. 


Enter LAUNCELOT and JESSICA. 


LAUN. Yes, truly :—for, look you, the fins of 
the father are to be laid upon the children; there- 
fore, I promiſe you, I fear you.“ I was always plain 
with you, and ſo now I ſpeak my agitation of the 
maiter: Therefore be of good cheer; for, truly, I 
think, you are damn'd. There is but one hope in 
it that can do you any good; and that is but a kind 
of baſlard hope neither. | 

Jes. And what hope is that, I pray thee? 

LAUN. Marry, you may partly hope that your 
father got you not, that you are not the Jew's 
daughter. 

Jes. That were a kind of baſtard hope, indeed; 
ſo the fins of my mother ſhould be viſited upon me. 

LAUN. Truly then I fear you are damu'd both 
by father and mother: thus when I ſhun Scylla, 
your father, I fall into Charybdis, your mother:* 
well, you are gone both ways. 


1 therefore, I promiſe you, I fear you.] I ſuſped fof has been 
inadvertently omitted; and we ſhould read — I fear for you. 
MALONE, 
There is not the ſlighteſt need of emendation. The diſputed 
phraſe is authorized by a paſſage in K. Richard 11T: 
«© The king is ſickly, weak, and melaucholy, 
% And his phyſicians fear kim mightily.” STEevens. | 
6 thus when 1 ſhun Scylla, your father, I fall into Charybdts, 
gour mothir: | Originally from the Alexangreis of Philippe Gualtier; 


int, 


dis. 
tier; 
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]rs. I ſhall be ſaved by my huſband ;* he hath 


made m2 a Chriſtian. 


but ſeveral tranſlations of this adage were obvious to Shakſpeare. 
Among other places, it is fouud in an ancient poem, entitled «© A 
Dizloane between Cuſtom and Veritie, concerning the uſe and abuſe 
of Dauncing and Minſtrelſie. bl. L no date. 

« While Silla they do ſeem to ſhun, 

„% In Charabd they do fall.” &c, 

Philip Gualtier de Chatillon (afterwards Biſhop of Megala) was 
born towards the latter end of the 12th Century. In the tfth book 
of his heroic Poem, Darius (who eſcaping from Alexander, fell 
into the hands of Beſlus) is thus apoltrophized: 

Nadus equum Darius, rorantia cede ſuorum - 
Retrogrado fugit arva gradu. Quo tendis inertem 
Rex periture fugam? neſcis, heu! perdite, ueſcis 
Quem fugias, hoſtes incurtis dum fugis hollem : 
Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charibdim, 

Beſſus, Narzabanes, rerum pars magna tuarum, 
Quos inter proceres humili de plebe locaſti, 

Nou veriti temerare fidem, capitiſq verendi 
Perdere caniciem, ſpreto moderamine Juris, 

Proh dolor! in domini conjurant fata clientes, 

The author of the line in queſtiou (Who was unknown to Fraſiaus) 
was firſt alcertaiyed by Galeottus Mariius, who died in 1476; 
See Menagiana, Vol. I. p. 173. edit. 1729.) aud we leain from 
Henricus Gandavenſis de Scriptortbus Eccleſuaſticis, | i. e. Heary of 
Gaunt, ] that the Alexandreis had been a common ſchool-book. In 
ſclolis Grammaticorum tante ſuiſſe dignitatis, ut pre ipſo veterum Poe- 
tarum ledtio negligeretur. Barthius allo, in his notes on Claudian, 
has words to the ſame elle. Et media barbarie non lane ineptus 
verſeficator Galterus ab Inſula (qui tempore Joannis Sareſherienſis, ut 
ex hujus ad eum epiftolis diſcimus, vixit) Tam autem poſtea clarus ſuit, 
ut expulſis quibuſois bonis autlortbus, ſcholas tenuerit, Freinſheim, 
however, in his comment on Quintus Curtius, confeſſes that he had 
never (een the work of Gualtier. 

The corrupt ſtate in which this poem (of which I have not met 
with the earlieſt edition] ſtill appears, is perhaps imputable to fre— 
quent tranſcription, and injudicious attempts at emendation, Every 
pedagogue through whoſe hands the Mf. pailed, ſeems io have made 
ſome ignorant and capricious changes ia its text; fo that iu many 
places it is as apparently interpolated and corrupted as the ancient 
copies of Shakſpeare, Galterus (lays Hermauu in his Conſpefus 
Reipublice Literariæ, p. 120.) ſecutus eft Curtium, & ſje ad verbum 
expreſ/tt, unde ejus cum Curtis collatione, nonnulla ex hoc meida tolls 
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Laux. Truly, the more to blame he: we were 
_ Chriſtians enough before; c'en as many as could 
well live, one by another: This making of Chriſtians 
will raiſe the price of hogs; if we grow all to be 
pork-eaters, we ſhall not thortly have a raſher on 
the coals for money. 


Enter LORENZO. 


Jes. TII tell my huſband, Launcelot, what you 
ſay ; here he comes. 

Lok. I ſhall grow jealous of you {hortly, Laun- 
celot, if you thus get my wife into corners. 

Jes. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo; Laun- 
celot and 1 are out: he tells me flatly, there is no 
mercy for me in heaven, becauſe I am a Jew's daugh- 
ter: and he ſays, you are no good member of the 
commonwealth; for, in converting Jews to Chril- 
tians, you raile the price of pork. 

Lok. I ſhall anſwer that better to the common: 
wealth, than you can the getting up of the negro's 
belly: the Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. 

LAUx. It is much, that the Moor ſhould be 
more * than reaſon : but if ſhe be leſs than an honeſt 
woman, ſhe is, indeed, more than I took her for. 


$-oſſunt; id quod experiendo didici. See alſo I. G. Voſſius de Poet, 
Lat. p. 74, and Journal des Sgavans pour Avril, 1760. 

Though Nicholas Grimoald (without mention of his original) 
had trauſlated a long paſſage of the Alexandreis into blank verſe be- 
fore the year 1557, (See Surrey's Poems, and Werton's Hiſtory of 
Engliſh Poetry, Vol. III. p. 63.) it could have been little known 
in England, as it is not enumerated in Philips's Theatrum, &c. a 
work underſtood to be enriched by his uncle Milton's extenſive 
knowledge of modern as well as ancient poetry. STEEVENS. 

7 I ſhall be ſaved by my knſband, | From St. Paul: 

The unbelieving wife is landified by the huſband.” 
HENLEY. 


S If is muck that the Moor ſhould be more, &c.] This reminds 
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Lon. How every fool can play upon the word! 
I think, the beſt grace of wit will ſhortly turn into 
| lence; and diſcourſe grow commendable in none 
only but parrots. —Go in, firrah; bid them prepare 
for dinner. 


Laux. That is done, fir; they have all ſto- 
machs. 


Lon, Goodly lord.“ what a wit-ſnapper are you! 
then bid them prepare dinner. 


LAUN. That is done too, fir; only, cover is the 
word. ; 


Lok. Will you cover then, fir? 
Laun. Not ſo, fir, neither; I know my duty. 


Lok. Yet more quarrelling with occafion ! Wilt 
thou ſhow the whole wealth of thy wit in an in- 
ſlant ? I pray thee, underſtand a plain man in his 
plain meaning: go to thy fellows ; bid them cover 


the table, ſerve in the meat, and we will come in 
to dinner. 


Laun. For the table, fir, it ſhall be ſerved in; 
for the meat, fir, it ſhall be covered; for your com- 


us of the quibbling epigram of Milton, which has the ſame kind of 
humour to boaſt of: 
Calli ex concubitu gravidam te, Pontia, Mori, 
«© Quis bene moratam, morigeramque neget?“ 
So, in The Fair Maid of the Weſt, 1631: 
+ And for you Moors thus much I mean to ſay, 
„l ſee if more I eat the more I may.” STEEVENS. 
Shakſpeare, no doubt, had read or heard of the old epigram on 
Sir Thomas More: 
„When More ſome years had chancellor been, 
„% No more ſuits did remain; 
„% The like ſhall never more be ſeen, 
© Till More be there again. RiTSON. 


 * Goodly lord, ] Surely this ſhould be corre&ted Good lord? as it 3s 
in Theobald's edition. TYRWRITT. 
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ing in to dinner, fir, why, let it be as humours and 
conceits ſhall govern. Exit LAUNCELOT, 
Lok. O dear diſcretion, how his words are 
ſuuned! ? 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; And I do know 
A many fools, that fland in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter. How cheer'ſt thou, Jeſlica? 
And now, good ſweet, ſay thy opinion, 
How doſt thou like the lord Baſſanio's wife? 
Jrs Paſt all expreſſing : It is very meet, 
The lord Ballanio live an upright life; 
For, having ſuch a bleſſing in his lady, 
He finds the joys of heaven here on earth; 
And, if on earth he do not mean it, it 
Is reaſon he ſhould never come to heaven. 
Why, if two gods thould play ſome heavenly match, 
And on the wager lay two earthly women, 
And Portia one, there mult be ſomething elſe 
Pawn'd with the other; for the poor rude world 
Hath not her fellow. 
Lok. Even ſuch a huſband 


2 — how his words are ſuited ] I believe the meaning is — What 
a ſeries or ſuite of words he has judependent of meaning; how one 
word draws on another without relation to the matter, JOHNSON, 
I cannot think either that the word ſuited is derived from the 
word ſuite, as Johnſon ſuppoſes, as that, I believe, was introduced 
into our language long ſince the time of Shakſpeare; or that 


* Launcelot's words were independent of meaning. Lorenzo expreſles 


his ſurprize that a fool ſhould apply them ſo properly. So Jaques 
ſays to the Duke in As you like it: . 
«K I met a fool | 
© That laid him down and baſk'd him in the ſun, 
© And rail'd at Lady Fortune in good terms, 
% In good /et tetms: . 
That is, in werds well ſuited. M. MASON, 


nd 


ire 
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Haſt thou of me, as ſhe is for a wife, 
Jzs. Nay, but aſk my opinion too of that. 
Lok. I will anon; firſt, let us go to dinner. 
Jes. Nay, let me praiſe you, while I have a ſto- 
mach. 


Los. No, pray thee, let it ſerve for table-talk ; 
Then, howſoc'er thou ſpeak'ſt, mong other things 


I ſhall digeſt it. 
yrs. Well, Il ſet you forth. | Excunt. 


25 jn 


ACT IV. 8 ENE I. 
Venice. A Court of Juſtice. 


Enter the Duke, the Magnificoes; ANTONIO, BAS- 


S$ANIO, GRATIANO, SALARINO, SALANIO, and 
others. 


Dok. What, is Antonio here? 
AxT. Ready, ſo pleaſe your grace. 
Duke, 1 am ſorry for thee; thou art come to 
anſwer 
A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and empty 
From any dram of mercy. 
ANT, I bave heard, 
Your grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify 
His rigorous courſe; but fince he ſtands obdurate, 
And that no lawful means can carry me 
Out of his envy's reach,“ I do oppoſe 


is envy's reach,] Envy in this place means hatred or 
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My patience to his fury; and am arm'd 
To ſuffer, with a quietneſs of ſpirit, 
T he very tyratiny and rage of his. 
Duke. Go one, and call the Jew into the court, 
SALAN. He's ready at the door: he comes my 


lord, 


Enter SHYLOCK. 


Dux. Make room, and let him ſtand before our 
face.— 

Shylock, the world thinks, and I think ſo too, 
That thou but lead'ſt this faſhion of thy malice 
To the laſt hour of act; and then, 'tis thought, 
Thou'lt ſhow thy mercy, and remorſe,“ more ſtrange 
Than is thy ſtrange apparent“ cruelty : 
And, where“ thou now exact'ſt the penalty, 
(Which is a pound of this poor merchant's fleſh,) 
Thou wilt not only loole the forfeiture, 
But touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
Forgive a moiety of the principal ; 
Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
That have of late ſo huddled on his back; 


malice. 
1 


So, in Reynolds's God's Revenge againſt Murder, 1621: 
he never looks on her (his wife) with affedion, but eng.“ 
p. 109, edit. 1679. So alſo (as Mr. Malone obſerves) in Lazarus 
Pyot's Orator, &c, [See the notes at the end of this play.] che 
had flaine him for verie envie.” STEEVENS. 
4 —— remorſe, ] i. e. pity. So, in Othello: 
„% And to obey ſhall be in me remorſe.” STEEVENS. 


5 —— apparent —] That is, ſeeming; not real. JOHNSON, 
6 where — ] For whereas, JOHNSON, 


So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 
% And where I thought the remnant of mine age 


« Should have been cheriſh'd by her child-like duty, ke, 
STEEVENS. 
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fnough to preſs a royal merchant don,“ 
And pluck commiſeration of his ſtate 
From braſſy boſoms, and rough hearts of flint, 
from ſtubborn Turks, and 'Tartars, never train'd 
To offices of tender courteſy. 
We all expect a gentle an{wer, Jew. 
Sur. I have poſleſs'd your grace of what I pur- 
ole ; 
And by * holy Sabbath have I ſworn, 
To have the due and forfeit of my bond : 


Urt. 
wy 


Our 


7 Enough to preſs royal merchant down, ] We are not to imagine 
the word royal to be only a ranting ſounding epithet. It is uſed 
with great propriety, and ſhows the poet well acquainted with the 
bikory of the people whom he here brings upon the flage. For 
when the French and Venetians, in the beginning of the thirteenth 
century, had won Conſtantinople, the French under the emperor 
Heurv, enleavoured to extend their conqueſts into the provinces of 
the Grecian empire on the Terra firma; while the Venetians, 
who were malters of the ſea, gave liberty to any ſubjeds of the 
republick, who would fit out veſſels, to make themſelves maſters 
of the iſles of the Archipelago, and other maritime places; and to 
enjoy their conqueſts in ſovereignty; only doing homage to the 
republick for their ſeveral principalities. By virtue of this licence, 
the Sanudo's, the Juſtiniani, the Grimaldi, the Summaripo's, and 
others, all Venetian merchants, ereted principalities in ſeveral 
paces of the Archipelago, (which their deſcendants enjoyed for 
many generations) and thereby became truly and properly royal 


inge 


1621: 
n. kirchants, Which indeed was the title generally given them all 
* der Europe, Hence, the moſt eminent of our own merchants 


{While publick ſpirit reſided amongſt them, and before it was aped 
by ation) were called rcyal merchants. WARBURTON. 


This epithet was in our poet's time more firiking and better un- 
bertood, becauſe Greſham was then commonly dignified with the 
ue of che royal merchant. Jonxsox. 


Even the pulpit did not diſdain the uſe of this phraſe. I have 
dow before me «+ The Merchant Royal a Sermon, preached at 
hitehall, before the king's majeſtie, at the nuptialls of the right 
donourable the Lord Hay and his lady, upon the twelfe day laſt, 
zeing Jan. 6, 1607. STEEVENS. 
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If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city's freedom, 
Von M aſk me, Why! rather choole to have 

A weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive 
Three thouſand ducats : Fil not anſwer that: 
But, fay, it is my humour ; ? Is it auſwer'd ? 
What if my houle be troubled with a rat, 

And I be pleas'd to give theu thouſand ducats 
Jo have it baned? What, are you anſwer'd yer? 
Some men there are, love not a gaping pig ; * 


Ma 
rd 


9 211i not anſwer that: e301 


Bu“, ſay, it is my can ot Þ The Jew being aſked a my 
which the law does not require him to anſwer, ſtands upon his ri 


and refuſes; but afterwards gratihes his own maligaity by "DL, * "ms 
ſwers as he knows will aggravate the pain of the enquirer. [I wil WW 


not an{wer, ſays he, as to a legal or ſerious queſtion, but ſince ju, 


* . 8 ut I | 
want an anſwer, will this ſerve you? JOHNSON. 


5 Jor 
—— ſay, it is my humour; | 2 5 it is my particular fan 
Htat 


2 a gaſ ing ig,] So. in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malſy, 161 _s 
« He could not abide to ſee a fig's head gaping; F F 
„1 thought your grace would find him out a Jew," 85 
Again, in The Maflive, &c. or, A Collefion 9 Epigrams | Maſi 
Satires : dower 
© Darkas cannot endure to ſee a cat, Palura 
„ A breaſt of mutton, or a figs head ging. STEEVEN uuns 
Shakſpeare might have read of ſuch another antipathy [to wh 
„ pigge fufte” | in Goulart's Hiſtories, of which there was an ea. 
edition than that of 1607, RITSON, A 
By a gaping pig, Shakſpeare, I believe, meant a pig prepared . 
the table; for in that flate is the epithet, gaping, moſt applicil onſeg 
to this animal. So, in Fletcher's Elder Brother : 
©« And they ſtand gaping like a roafted pig. 
A paſſage in one of Naſhe's pamphlets (which, perhaps furniſke 
our author with his inflance) may ſerve to coulirm the obſervation That 
P The cauſes conducting unto wrath are as diverſe as the adio fe 
a man's life. Some will take on like a madman, if they ſce , 
come to the table. Sotericus the ſurgeon was cholerick at ihe 
of ſturgeon,” Ke. Pierce Penuyleſſe his Supplication ts the Dang 4% 
1592. MALONE. Judit 
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zome, that are mad, if they behold a cat; 

\nd others, when the bag pipe ſings i' the noſe, 
Cannot contain their urine ; For affection, 

iftreſs of paſſion, ſways it to the mood 

wat it likes, or loaths :3 Now, for your anſwer; 


4 


J Cannot contain their urine; &c.] Mr. Rowe reads: 

Cannot contain their urine for aſſection. 

Maſterleſs palhon ſways is to the mood 

0f what it likes, or toaths, 
Maſters ſs paſſion Mr. Pope has lince copied. I don't know what, 
ard there is to which this relative it is to be referred. The in- 
ious Dr. Thirlby would thus adjuſt the paſlage: 

Cannot contain their urine; for afſelion, 


et? 


quetti Malter of paſſion, ſways it, Ec. 

is rizh And then it is governd of paſſion. The two old quartos and 

uch * uos read — Maſters of paſſion, &c. 

na be objeRed, that affefion and paſſion mean the ſame thing. 
nce el obſerve, the writers of our author's age made a diſtindtion; 

5 Jonſon in Sejanus: 
r kaun 6 He hath fludicd 
Hi ar „Affection s paſhons, knows their ſprings and ends." | 
; And then, in this place, afefion will ſtand for that ſympathy or 

„ 162 wipathy of ſoul, by which we are provok'd to ſhow a liking or 

_ ga in the working of our paſſions, THEOBALD, 

1 Maſters of paſſion, is certainly right. He is ſpeaking of the 
power of ſound over the human affedions, and concludes, very 
aturally, that the maſters of paſſton (for ſo he finely calls the muſi- 

rr As ſway the paſſious or affections as they pleale. Alluding to 

; hat the ancients tell us of the feats that Timotheus and other 
* * mulicians worked by the power of muſic. Can any thing be more 
n ©: iatural? WARBURTON, 

1 Does not the verb ſway, which governs the two nominative 
ere” Fes afcHion and maſters, require that both ſhould be plural, and 
Pc conſequently direct us to read thus? 

For aſſedlions, maſters of paſſion ſway it, xc. 

- "iſh Si Jon Hawrins. 

rvatiol That aſſedlions and paſſions anciently bad different ſignifications, 

Aion Way be kuown from the following inſtance in Greene's Never too 

ſee 8 ale, 1616: | 

the fi % His heart was fuller of paſſions than his eyes of afefions,” 

ke Da Afeflions, as uſed by Shylock, ſeem to fignify imaginati9%s, or 


gudices, In Othello, AR I. is a pallage ſomewhat ſimilar, „ And 
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As there is no firm reaſon to be render'd, Why 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; Why 


though we have here a ſubſtitute of moſt allowed ſufficiency, vet 


opinion, a ſovereign miſtreſs of effefts, throws a more ſafe voice on 
you. STEEVENS. 


which 


will. 


Of this much controverted paſlage, my opinion was formerly Tarr 
very different from what it is at preſent. Sways, the reading of the in 
the old copies, I conceived, could not agree with maſters as a fub. in 
ſtantive; but very ſoon after my former note on theſe words wa; nelly 

printed, I found that this was not only our auther's uſual phraſeo. we h. 
logy, but the common language of the time. Innumerable inſtances 
of the ſame kind occur in theſe plays; in all of which I have fol. 
lowed the practice of my predeceſſors, and filently reduced the ſub. Th 
ſtantive and the verb to concord. [See Vol. III. p. 73. n. 5. ] frſt | 
This is the only change that is now made ia the preſent paſlage: ſecon 
for all the ancient copies read — aſſection, not effeflions, as the word 11e 
has been printed in late editions, in order to connet it with the fol. * 
lowing line: Fee f 

% Cannot contain their urine for afſefion,” I believe, meam Pe 
only — Cannot, kc. on account of their being affected by the noiſe 7 20 
of the bagpipe; or, in other words, on account of an involuntary Gak 
antipathy to ſuch a noiſe, In the next line, which is put in appo- Mt 
fition with that preceding, the word it may refer either to paſſion, tatio 
or affefion. To explain it, I ſhall borrow Dr. Johuſon's words, of pg 
with a flight variation: „ Thoſe who know how to operate on of m 
the paſhon of men, rule it, (or rute the ſympathetick feeling, ) by thro! 
making it operate in ob:dicnce to the notes which pleaſe or diſguſt A 
it. It, («+ ſway it“) in my opinion, refers to effetlion, that is, 1000 
to the ſympathetick feeling, MALONE. 

The true meaning undoubtedly is, — The maſters of paſſion, that 
is, ſuch as are poſſeſſed of the art of engaging and managing the ; 
human paſſions, influence them by a ſkilul application to the pat- Ir 
ticular likings or loathings of the perſon they are addreſſing; this — 
is a proof that men are generally governed by their likings and I 
loathings, and therefore it is by no means ſtrange or unnatural that obe 
I ſhould be ſo too in the preſent inſtauce. HEATH, A 

The reading of all the old editions 15: in | 

© And others, when the bag-pipe ſings i' th' noſe, ſen! 
« Cannot contain their urine for afe&ton, 8 
© Maſters of paſſion ſways it to the mood that 
« Of what it likes or loaths.” vol 


3. e. * ſome men when they hear the ſound of e bag-jipe, are ſo 
alle ded therewith that they cannot retain their urine. For thoſe thing 
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Why he, a harmleſs neceſlary cat; 
Why he, a ſwollen bag-pipe ;* but of force 


elick ert maſters over paſſion, make it like or loath whatever they 
will, RITSON. 


After all that has been ſaid about this conteſted paſſage, I am 
convinced we are indebted for the true reading of it to Mi. Waldron, 
the ingenious editor and continuator of Ben Jonſon's Sad Shepherd. 

ſu his Appendix, p. 212, he obſerves that «+ Miſtreſs was for- 
nelly ſpelt Maiſtreſſe or Maiſtres. In Upton's and Church's Spenſer 

e have 
F — young birds, which he had taught to fing 

« His maiſtreſſe praiſes. B. III. c. vii. ſt. 17. 

This, I preſume, is the reading of the firft edition of the three 
ert books of The Fairy Queen, 1590, which I have not; in the 
ſecond edition, 1596, and the folio's 1609 and 1611, it is ſpelt 
niſtreſſe. : a 

ln Bulleyn's Dialogue we have“ my maiſter, and my naiſreſs. 
Fee page 219 of this Appendix, 

Perhaps Maiftreſs (eaſily corrupted, by the tranſpoſition of the 
r and e, into Maifters, which is the reading of the ſecond folio of 
Shakſpeare) might have been the poet's word. 

Mr. Steevens, in his note on this difficult paſſage, gives a quo- 
tation from Othello, which countenances this ſuppoſed diſſerence 
of gender in the noun : —©+ And though we have here a ſubſtitute 
of moſt allowed ſufliciency, yet opinion a ſovereign miſtreſs of efſeUs, 
throws a more ſafe voice on you; 

admitting mariſtres to have been Shakſpeare's word, we may, 
xcordiug to modern orthography, read the paſſage thus: 

6 for alteQion | 
„% Miſtreſs of paſhoa, ſways it to the mood 

„ Of what it likes, or loaths.,” 

In the Latin, it is to be obſerved, 4fe#io and Peſſio are ſemi- 
nine. | : 

To the foregoing amendment, ſo well ſupported, and ſo modeſlly 
ofered, 1 cannot refuſe a place in the text of our author. 
This emendation may alſo receive countenance from the follow- 
ng pallage in the fourth Book of Sidney's Arcadia: — She ſaw 
in lim how much fancy doth not only darken reaſon, but beguile 
lenſe; ſhe found opinion miſtreſſe of the Lover's judgement. * 

S0 likewiſe in the Prologue to a Mf. entitled The Bo of Huntyng, 
that 35 cleped Mayfter of Game. © ymayinacion mazſtreſſe of alle 
vorkes, &c. Srrrvrus. 


* Why le, 6 ſuollen bag-pipe;] This incident Shakſpeare ſecmns 
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Muſt yield to ſuch inevitable ſhame, 
As to offend, himſelf being offended; 


to have taken from J. C. Scaliger's Exot, Exercit. againſt Cardzy, 
A book that our author was well read in, and much indebted to 
for a great deal of his phybcs: it being then much in vogue, aud 
indeed is excellent, though now long ſince forgot. In his 34 
Exercit. Sect. vi. he has theſe words: „ Narrabo nunc tibi joceſan 
Sympathiam Reguli Vaſconis equilis: Is dum viveret, audito þhor. 
mingis ſono, urinam illi co facere cogebalur. — And to make this jo. 
cular ſtory ſtill more ridiculous, Shakſpcare, I ſuppoſe, tranſlated 
phormins by bag-pipes. But what I would chiefly obſerve from 
hence is this, that as Scaliger uſes the word Sympathiam, which 
ſignifies, and ſo he interprets it, communem alledionem duabus rebu, 
ſo Shakſpeare tranſlates it by affeQion: 
Cannot contain their urine for affedion, 

Which ſhows the truth of the preceding emendation of the text 
according to the old copies; which have a full ſtop at af/:ion, and 
read Maſters of paſſion, WARBURTON, ; 


In an old tranſlation from the French of Peter de Loier, intided 
A Treatiſ: of Spefres, or flrange Sights, Viſcons, &c. we have thi 
identical ſtory from Scaliger; and what is ftill more, a marginal 
note gives us in all probability the very fact alluded to, as well a 
the word of Shakſpeare. Another gentleman of this quality 
lived of late in Devon, neere Exceſter, who could not endure the 
playing on a bag-pipe.”” We may juſtly add, as ſome obſervation 
has been made upon it, that effeion in the ſenſe of ympathy, was 
formerly technical; and ſo uſed by lord Bacon, fir K. Digby, aud 
many other writers. FARMER. 


As all the editors agree with complete uniformity in read- 
ing wollen bag-pipe, I can hardly forbear to imagine that they 
underſtood it. But I never ſaw a woollen bag-pipe, nor can well 
conceive it, I ſuppoſe the authour wrote wooden bag-pipe, meaning 
that the bag was of leather, and the pipe of wood. JOHNSON. 


This paſſage is clear from all difficulty, if we read ſwelling ot 
ſwollen bag-pipe, which, that we ſhould, I have not the leaſt doubt. 
Six JOAN HAWKINS, 


A paſſage in Turbervile's Epitaphes, p. 13. ſupports the emen- 
dation propoſed by Sir John Hawkins: 
© Firſt came the ruſtick forth 
: „% With pipe and puffed bag.” 
This inſtance was pointed out to me by Dr, Farmer, 
| STEEVENS. 
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do can I give no reaſon, nor I will not, 

More than a lodg'd hate, and a certain loathing, 
[hear Antonio, that 1 follow thus 

A loſing ſuit againſt him. Are you anſwer'd? 


Bass. This is no anſwer, thou unfeeling man, 
To excuſe the current of thy cruelty. 


Suk. Iam not bound to pleale thee with my an- 
ſwer. 


Bass. Do all men kill the things they do not love? 
Sur. Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 
Bass. Every offence is not a hate at firſt. 


Sur. What, would'ſt thou have a ſerpent ſting 
thee twice ? 


Axr. I pray you, think you queſtion * with the 
Jew: 
You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood bate his uſual height; 
You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb; 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 


* 


Perhaps Shakſpeare calls the bagpipe uoollen, from the bag being 
generally covered with woollen cloth. I have ſeen one at Aluwick, 
belonging to one of the pipers in the Percy family, covered with 
black velvet, and guarded with ſilver fringe. R. G. ROBINSON. 


Au anonymous writer, in ſupport of the old reading, obſerves, 
that the {kin or bladder of a bag-pipe is frequently covered with 
aunel. Jam, however, of opinion that the old is the true read» 
mg. MALONE, 


As the averſion was not cauſed by the outward appearance of the 
bag-pipe, but merely by the ſound ariling from its inflation, I have 
placed the conjettural-reading — ſwollen, in the text. STEEVENS. 


1 —— you queſtion — ] To queſtion is to converſe. 80, in 
Meaſure for Meaſure: | 
„ in the loſs of queſſlion —” i. e. converſation that leads to 
wthing. To reaſon had aucicntly the ſame meaning, STEEVENS. 


Vol. VIII. 1 2 1 
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To wag their high tops, and to make no noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the guſts of heaven; 
You may as well do any thing moſt hard, 


As ſeek to ſoſten that (than which what's barder?) 


His Jewiſh heart :— Therefore, I do beſeech you, 

Make no more offers, ule no further means, 

But, with all brief and plain conveniency, 

Let me have judgement, and the Jew his will. 
Bass. For thy three thouſand ducats here is fix, 
Shy. If every ducat in fix thouſand ducats 

Were in fix parts, and every part a ducat, 

I would not draw them, I would have my bond. 
Duxe. How ſhalt thou hope for mercy, rend'ring 

none ? 
Shy. What judgement ſhall I dread, doing no 
wrong? 

You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, * 

Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules, 

You uſe in abject and in {laviſh parts, 

Becauſe you bought them: —Sball I lay to you, 

Let them be free, marry them to your heirs? 

Why ſweat they under burdens ? let their beds 

Be made as ſoft as yours, and let their palates 

Be ſeaſon'd with ſuch viands? You will anſwer, 


o 


5 — the mountain fines 

To wag their high tops, and ts make no noiſe, 

When they are fretied with the guſts of heavenz] This image 
ſeems to have been caught from Golding's verſion of Ovid, 1587. 
Book XV. p. 196: 

«+ Such noiſe as pine-trees make, what time the headdy eal- 
terne wind | 
„% Doth whizz amongſt them." -— STEEVENS. 

6 —— many @ purchas'd ſlave, | This argument, conſidered 4 
uſed to the particular perſons, ſeems concluſive. I ſee not hoy 
Venetians or Engliſhmen, while they pradiſe the purchaſe and 
ſale of {laves, can much enforce or demand the law of doing to ellen 
as we would that they ſhould do to ws. JOHNSON, | | 


ſe and 
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The flaves are ours :—So do I anſwer you: 

The pound of fleſh, which I demand of him, 

Is dearly bought, is mine, 7 and I will have it: 

If you deny me, fie upon pos law ! 

There is no force in the Yecrees of Venice: 

] ſand for judgement: anſwer; ſhall I have it? 
Doxk. Upon my power, I may diſmils this court, 

Unleſs Bellario, a learned doctor, 

Whom I have ſent for* to determine this, 

Come here to-day. | | 
SaLAR. My lord, here ſtays without 

A meſſenger with letters from the doQor, 

New come from Padua. 
Duxe. Bring us the letters; Call the meſſenger. 
Bass. Good cheer, Antonio! What, man? cou— 

rage yet! 

The Jew ſhall have my fleſh, blood, bones, and all, 

Ere thou ſhalt loſe for me one drop of blood. 
ANT. I am a tainted wether of the flock, 

Meeteſt for death; the weakeſt kind of fruit 

Drops earlieſt to the ground, and ſo let me : 

You cannot better be employ'd, Baflanio, 

Than to live ſtill, and write mine epitaph. 


7 — is nine, ] The firſt quarts reads —as mine, evidently a 
niſprint for is, The other quarto and the folio — tis mine. 
| MALONE. 


1 —Bellario, a learned dodlor, 

Whom I have ſent for ——] The doctor and the court are here 
ſomewhat unſkilfully brought together, That the duke would, on 
ſuch an occaſion, conſult a doctor of great reputation, is not un- 
likely; but how ſhould this be foreknown by Portia? JOHNSON. 


I do not ſee any neceſſity for ſuppoſing that this was foreknown by 
Portia, She conſults Bellario as an eminent lawyer, and her rela- 
ton, If the Duke had not conſulted him, the only difference would 
have been, that ſhe would have come iuto court, as an advocate per- 

„ inſtead of a judge, TYRWHITT, pe 


I 2 
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Enter NxRISSsA, dreſſed like a lawyer's clerk. 
Duke. Came you from Padua, from Bellario? 


NR. From both my lord: Bellario greets you 
grace. [ Preſents a letter, 


- Bass. Why doſt thou whet thy knife ſo earneſtly? 
Shy. To cut the forfeiture* from that bankrupt 


Evi 

there. An 

GRA. Not on thy ſole, but on thy foul. harſh ins 
Jew, ? Are 


Thou mak'ſt thy knife keen: but no metal can, 
No, not the hangman's ax, bear half the keenneſ; 
Of thy ſharp envy.“ Can no prayers pierce thee? 
Sur. No, none that thou haſt wit enough to 
make. 


GRA. O, be thou damn'd, 1 dog! 


A) 

W 

8 — 11. N — 1 Read — forfeit, It occurs repeatedly 

in the preſent ſcene for forfeiture, RITSON. T 

C 

9 Not on thy ſole, but on thy ſoul, harſh Jew,] This loſt jingle | 
Mr. Theobald found again; but knew not what to make of it when 
he had it, as appears by his paraphraſe, Though thou thinkeſt that 

thou art whelting thy knife on the ſole of thy Hoe, yet it is upon thy ſoul, Ge 
thy immortal part. Abſurd! the conceit is, that his ſoul was ſo 

hard that it had given an edge to his knife. WARBURTON, Me 

So, in King Henry IV. P. II: | 

„% Thou hid'ſt a thouſand daggers in thy thoughts; at 

„% Which thou haſt whetted on thy fleny heart, N 0 

© To ſtab at half an hour of my life.” STEEVENS. * 

wit 

? Of thy arp envy, ] Envy again, in this place, fignifies hatred ] 

or malice. STEEVENS, 0 

3 —inexorable dog!] All the old copies read — incxecrablt.— the 

It was corre&ed in the third folio. STEEVENS. ma 

| Perbaps, however, unneceſſarily. In was ſometimes uſed in out wh 

author's time, in compoſition, as an augmentative or intenſive pate wh 


ticlo. MALONE, 
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and for thy life let juſtice be accus'd. 
Thou almoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That ſouls of animals infuſe themſelves 
Into the trunks of men: thy curriſh ſpirit 
Govern'd a wolf, who, hang'd for human ſlaughter, 
Even from the gallows did his fell ſoul fleet, 
And, whilſt thou lay'ſt in thy unhallow'd dam, 
Infus'd itſelf in thee ; for thy deſires 
Are wolfiſh, bloody, ſtarv'd and ravenous. 
Shy. Till thou can'ſt rail the ſeal from off my 
bond, | 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak ſo loud : 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureleſs ruin. I ſtand here forwaw. 

Duxe. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our court :— 
Where is he? 

NR. He attendeth here hard by, 

To know your anſwer, whether you'll admit him. 

Duke. Wich all my heart :—ſome three or four 

of you, 
Go give him courteous conduct to this place, — 
Mean time, the court ſhall hear Bellario's letter. 


[Clerk reads. ] Your grace ſhall underſtand, that, 
at the receipt of your letter, I am very ſick: but in the 
inſtant that your meſſenger came, in loving viſitation was 
with me a young dofor of Rome, his name is Balthaſar : 
I acquainted him with the cauſe in controverſy between 
the Few and Antonio the merchant: we turn'd o'er 
many books together: he ts furniſh'd with my opinion; 
which, better d with his own learning, (the greatneſs 
whereof I cannot enough commend, ) comes with him 
a! my importunity, to fill up your grace's requeſt in my 
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ſtead. I beſeech you, let his lack of years be no in. 
pediment to let him lack a reverend eſtimation; for ] 
never knew ſo young a body with ſo old a head, J 
leave him to your gracious acceptance, whoſe trial ſhall 
better publiſh his commendation. 


DuxE, You hear the learn'd Bellario, what he 
Writes : 
And here, I take it, is the doctor come. — 


Enter PORTIA, dreſſed like a doftor of laws. 


Give me your hand: Came you from old Bellario? 

Pos. I did, my lord. 

Duke. You are welcome : take your place, 
Are you acquainted with the difference | 
T hat holds this preſent queſtion in the court? 

Pos. I am informed throughly of the cauſe. 
Which is the merchant here, and which the Jew? 

DukE. Antonio and old Shylock, both ſtand 

forth. 2 | 

Por. Is your name Shylock ? 

SHY. Shylock is my name. 

Por. Of a ſtrange nature is the ſuit you follow; 
Yet in ſuch rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impugn you,“ as you do proceed. — 

You ſtand within his danger, do you not? 
[ To ANTONIO, 


ANT. Ay, ſo he ſays. 


4 Cannot impugn you,] To impugn is to oppoſe, to controvet. 
80, in the Tragedy of Darius, 1603: ; 
% Yet though my heart would fain impugn my word. 


Again; 


„% If any preſs t' impugn what IT impart.” Srrxvxxs. 
5 You and within his danger, ] So, in the Corvyſor's Play, among 
the colledion of Whitſun Myſteries repreſented at Chefter, See 
MI. Harl. 1013, P+ 106: | 


ert. 
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ea, Do you confeſs che bond? 
AxT. I do. 
PoR. Then muſt the Jew be merciful. * 


suv. On what compulſion muſt I? tell me that. 
Por. The quality of mercy is not flrain'd ; $ 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice bleſs d; 
t bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes: 
'Tis mightieſt in the mightieſt; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His ſcepter ſhows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, 
Wherein doth fit the dread and fear of kings; 
But mercy is above this ſceptet'd ſway, 
I is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himſelf; 
And earthly power doth then ſhow likeſt God's, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice.” Therefore, Jew, 


« Two detters ſome tyme there were 
© Oughten money to an uſurere, 
„% The one was in his daungere 
„% Fyve hundred poundes tolde.” STEEVENS. 

There are frequent inſtances in The Paſton Letters of the uſe of 
this phraſe in the ſame ſenſe; whence it is obvious, from the com- 
mon language of the time, that fo be in DEBT and % be in DANGER, 
vere ſynonymous terms. HENLEY. 

Again, in Powel's Hiftory of Wales, 1559: ** — laying for his 
excuſe that he had offended manie noblemen of England, and there- 
fore would not come in their danger.” MALONE. 

6 The quality of mercy is not flrain'd; &c.] In compoſing theſe 
beautiful lines, it is probable that Shakſpeare recolleaed the fol- 
lowing verſe in Eccleſiaſlicus, xxxv. 20: Mercy is ſeaſonable in 
the time of affliction, as clouds of rain in the time of drought.” 

DoUuCE, 


7 And earthly power doth then ſhow likeft God's, 
When mercy ſeaſons juſtice. ] So, in King Ricks'd III. a tra- 
gedy, 1596: | 
„And kings approach the neareſt unto God, 
** By giving life and ſafety unto meu.” MALONE, 
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Though juſtice be thy plea, conſider this, — Pc 
* That, in the courſe of juſtice, none of us 
Should ſee ſalvation: ) we do pray for mercy ; Can 
And that ſame prayer doth teach us all to render Tui 
The deeds of mercy. I have ſpoke thus much, And 
To mitigate the juſtice of thy plea; Will 
Which if thou follow, this ſtrict court of Venice 81 


Muſt needs give ſentence 'gainſt the merchant there. 
SHy. My deeds upon my head!“ I crave the lay, 
The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 
Por. Is he not able to diſcharge the money? 
Bass. Yes, here I tender it for him in the court; 
Yea, twice the ſum :? if that will not ſuffice, 
Iwill be bound to pay it ten times o'er, 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart: 
If this will not ſuffice, it muſt appear 
That malice bears down truth. * And I beſeech you 
Wreſt once the law to your authority : 
To do a great right, do a little wrong; 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. 


7 — in the courſe of juſtice, none of us 
Should ſee ſalvation : Portia referring the Jew to the Chriſtian 
doarine of ſalvation, and the Lord's Prayer, is a little out of cha- 
Tater. BLACKSTONE. 


8 My deeds upon my head? ] An imprecation adopted from that of 
the Jews to Filate: „ His blood be on us, and our children!“ 
HENLEY, 


9 Yea, twice the ſum:] We ſhould read — thrice the ſum. — 

Portia, a few lines below, ſays 

„ Shylock, there's thrice thy money offer'd thee.” 
And Shylock himſelf ſupports the emendation : 

„% I take his offer then; — pay the bond thrice,” 

The editions, indeed, read — this offer; but Mr. Steevens has 
already propoſed the alteration we ought to adopt. RITSON. 
malice bears down truth. ] Malice oppreſſes honeſty; a f, 
man in old language is an koneft man. We now call the jury 8006 
men and true. JOHNSON. 


- 


ou 
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Por. It muſt not be; there is no power in Ve— 
nice 
Can alter a decree eſlabliſhed : 
Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error, by the ſame example, 
Will raſh into the ſlate: it cannot be.“ 
suv. A Daniel come to judgement! yea, a Da- 
nie] !— 
0 wiſe young judge, how do I honour thee ! 
Por. I pray you, let me look upon the bond. 
suv. Here 'tis, moſt reverend doctor, here it is. 
Por. Shylock, there's thrice thy money offer'd 
thee. 
Shy. An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven: 
Shall J Jay perjury upon my ſoul ? 
No, not for Venice. | 
Pon. Why, this bond is forſeit: 
And lawfully by this the Jew may claim 
A pound of fleſh, to be by him cut off 
Neareſt the merchant's heart: —Be merciful ; 
Take thrice thy money ; bid me tear the bond. 
Shy. When it is paid according to the tenour.— 
It doth appear, you are a worthy judge; 
You know the law, your expoſition 
Hath been moſt ſound : I charge you by the law, 
Whereof you are a well-deſerving pillar, 
Proceed to judgement: by my ſoul I ſwear, 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me: I ſtay here on my bond. 
ANT. Moſt heartily I do beſeech the court 
To give the judgement. 
Pos, Why then, thus it is. 
You muſt prepare your boſom for his knife: 
SHY. O noble judge! O excellent young man! 


— 
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Por. For the intent and purpoſe of the law 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond, 

SHY. Tis very true: O wiſe and upright judge! 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks! 

PoR. 'Therelore, lay bare your boſom. 

Shy. Ay, his breaſt; 
So lays the bond ;—Doth it not, noble judge?— 
Neareſt his heart, thoſe are the very words, 


Por. It is ſo. Are there balance here, to weigh 
The fleſh ? 


SHY. I have them ready, 
Por. Have by ſome ſurgeon, Shylock, on your 
charge, 


To ſlop his wounds, leſt he do bleed to death. 

Shy. Is it ſo nominated in the bond? 

Por. It is not fo expreſs'd; But what of that? 
"I were good, you do fo much for charity. 

SHY. I cannot find it; 'tis not in the bond. 

Por. Come, merchant, have you any thing to 

ſay ? 

ANT. But little; I am arm'd, and well prepar'd.— 
Give me your hand, Baſſanio; fare you well! 
Grieve not that I am fallen to this for you; 

For herein fortune ſhows herſelf more kind 
Than is her cuſtom : it is {till her uſe, 

T'o let the wretched man out-hve his wealth, 

To view with hollow eve, and wrinkled brow, 
An age of poverty; from which lingering penance 
Of ſuch a miſery ? doth ſhe cut me off. 


9 Of fuck a miſery Tue firſt folio deſtroys the meaſure by 
omitting the particle —a; which, nevertheleſs, is found iu the 
eorreded ſecond folio, 1632. STEEVENS. 


OUr 


ce 
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Commend me to your honourable wife: 
Tell her the procels of Antonio's end, 
sw, how I lov'd you, ſpeak me fair in death; 
And, when the tale is told, bid her be judge, 
Whether Baſſanio had not once a love. 
Repznt not you that you ſhall loſe your friend, 
And he repents not that he pays your debt; 
For, if the Jew do cut but deep enough, 
[Il pay it inſtantly with all my heart. 
BASS. Antonio, I am married to a wile, 
Which is as dear to me as life itſelf; _ 
But life itſelf, my wife, and all the world, 
Are not with me eſteem'd above thy life: 
I would looſe all, ay, ſacrifice them all 
Here to this devil, to deliver you. 
Pos. Your wife would give you little thanks for 
that, 
If ſhe were by, to hear you make the offer. 
GRA. I have a wife, whom, I proteſt, I love; 
I would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 
Entreat ſome power to change this curriſh Jew. 
Nes. Tis well you offer it behind her back; 
The wiſh would make elſe an unquiet houſe. 
SHY, Theſe be the chriſtian huſbands : I have a 
daughter ; 
Would, any of the ſtock of Barrabas * 
Had been her huſband, rather than a Chriſtian ! 


[ Afide. 


* —— the flock of Barrabas ——] The name of this robber is 
Giferently ſpelt as well as accented in the New Teflament; ¶ Mu 
Irrer, 4AM Toy BapaCCav. ny Se 6 BapaCCas anoThs;] but 
Shakſpeare ſeems to have followed the pronunciation uſual to the 
theatre, Barabbas being ſounded Barabas throughout Marlewe's Jew 
of Malta. Our poet might otherwiſe have written — | 

Would any of Barabbas' ſtock had been — 
Her buſband, rather than a chriſtian !'” STEEVENS. 


Tg 
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We irifle time; I pray thee, purſue ſentence, 
Por. A pound of that ſame merchant's fleſh i; 
thine ; 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it, 
Shy, Moſt rightful judge! 
Por. And you muſt cut this fleſh from off his 
breaſt ; 
The law allows it, and the court awards it. 

SHY. Moſt learned judge!—A ſentence; come, 

prepare. 

Por. Tarry a little ;—there is ſomething elſe.— 
This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 
The words expreſsly are, a pound of fleſh : 

Take then thy bond, take thou thy pound of fleſh; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou doſt ſhed 

One drop of chriſtian blood, thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiſcate 

Unto the ſtate of Venice. 

GRA. O ſupright judge! Mark, Jew; — 0 learn. 

ed judge! 

Shy. Is that the law? 

Pos. Thyſelf ſhalt ſee the ad: 
For, as thou nrgeſt juſtice, be aſſur'd, 

Thou ſhalt have juſtice, more than thou defir'lt 

GRA. O learned judge !—Mark , Jew;—a learned 

judge! 

SHY, I take this offer then; pay the bond thrice, 


3 I take this offer then; ] Perhaps we ſhould read — his, i. e. Bal 
ſanio's, who offers twice the ſum, &c. STEEVENS. 


This offer is right. Shylock ſpecifies the offer he means, which 
is, „to have the bond paid thrice.” M. Mason. 

He means, I think, to ſay, I take this offer that has been 
made me.” Baſſanio had offered at firſt but twice the ſum, bu! 


Portia had gone further — “ Shylock there's {hrice thy money, Kc. 
The Jew naturally infiſts on the larger ſum, MALONE, 


1 
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and let the Chriſtian go. a 
Þ is Bass. Here 1s the money, 


Por. Soft; | 
The Jew ſhall have all juſtice ;—ſoft!—no hafte ;— 
He ſhall have nothing but the penalty. 
Gra. O Jew! an upright judge, a learned judge! 
Por. Therefore, prepare thee to cut off the fleſh.* 
Sed thou no blood; nor cut thou leſs, nor more, 
But juſt a pound of fleſh: if thou tak'ſt more, 
Or leſs, than a juſt pound, —be it but ſo much 
As makes it light, or heavy, in the ſubſlance, 
Or the diviton of the twentieth part 
Of one poor ſcruple; nay, if the ſcale do turn 
But in the eſtimation of a hair, — 
Thou dieſt, and all thy goods are confiſcate. 
Gra. A ſecond Daniel, a Daniel, Jew! 


od 
o, infidel, 1 have thee on the hip. 


4 Therefore prepare thee lo cut of the fleſh.) This judgemeut is 
te ated by Cracian, the celebrated Spanith jeſuit, in his Hero, with 
: rellexion at the concluhon of it, «+ — Compite con la del Salo- 
mon la promptitud de aquel gran Turco. Pretendia un Judio cortar 
una onza de carne à un Chriſtiano, peua ſobre uſura. , Infiftia en 
ello con igual terqueria A ſu Principe, que perhdia à ſu Dios. 
Mando el gran Juez traer peſo, y cuchillo; conminole con el deguello 
b cortava mas ui menos. Y fue dar agudo corte & la lid, y al mundo 
milagro del ingenio. El Heroe de Lorenzo Gracian, Primor. J. 
Thus rendered by Sir 1 Skethngton, 1652. 

The vivacity of that great Tuike enters in competition with 
that of Solomon: a Jew pretended to cut an ounce of the fleſh of 
« Chrillian upon a penalty of uſury; he urged it to the Prince, 
wich as much obſtinacy, as perſidiouſneſs towards God. The great 
Judge commanded a pair of ſcales to be brought, threatening the 
Jeu with death if he cut either more leſs: And this was to give 
ich « ſharp deciſion to a malicious proceſs, and to the world a miracle 
of ſubtilty,” The Heroe, p. 24, Kc. 

Gregorio Leti, in his Life of Sixtus, V. has a ſimilar ſtory, The 
but Papacy of Sixtus began in 1583. Hel died Aug. 29, 1590. The 
ke, reader will find an extrad from Farneworth's Tranſlation, at the 
foxctulion of the play. STELVEXS, 


1 
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Por. Why doth the Jew pauſe ? take thy ſorfei. 


ture. 
SHy. Give me my principal, and let me go, 
Bass. I have it ready for thee ; here it is. 
Por. He hath refus'd it in the open court; 
He ſhall have merely juſtice, and his bond. 
GRA. A Daniel, ſtill fay 1? a ſecond Daniel! 
I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word. 
Shy. Shall I not have barely my principal? 
Por. Thou ſhalt have nothing but the forſeiture, 
To be lo taken at thy peril, Jew. 
Shy. Why then the devil give him good of it! 
I'll ſtay no longer queſtion. 
PoR. Tarry, Jew; 
The law hath yet another hold on you. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice, — 
If it be prov'd againſt an alien, 
That by direct, or indirect attempts, 
He ſeek the life of any citizen, 
The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize on half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the privy coffer of the ſtate ; 
And the offender's life hes in the mercy 
Of the duke only, gainſt all other voice. 
In which predicament, I ſay, thou ſtand'ſt: 
For it appears by manifeſt proceeding, 
That, indirectly, and directly too, 
Thou haſt contriv'd againſt the very life 
Of the defendant; and thou halt incurr'd 
The danger formerly by me rehears'd. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the duke. 


Gra. Beg, that thou may'ſt have leave to hang 


thyſelf: 
And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the ſtate, 
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Thou haſt not leſt the value of a cord; 
Therefore, thou muſt be hang'd at the ſtate's charge. 


Doxk. That thou ſhalt ſee the difference of our 
ſpirit, 
| pardon thee thy life before thou alk it: 
For half thy wealth, it is Antonio's ; 
The other half comes to the general ſlate, 
Which humbleneſs may drive unto a fine. 


Por. Ay, for the ſtate; not for Antonio. 

Shy. Nay, take my life and all, pardon not that: 
You take my houſe, when you do take the prop 
That doth ſuſtain my houſe; you take my life, 
When,you do take the means whereby I live. 

Por. What mercy can you render him, Antonio? 

GRA. A balter gratis; nothing elſe, for God's ſake. 

Avr. So pleale my lord the duke, and all the 

*.-: Curt, 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods; 
I am content,“ ſo he will let me have 


let. 


ure, 


it! 


5, for the Hate; &c. ] That is, the ſtate's moiety may be com- 
muted for a fine, but not Antonio's. MALONE. 

6 lam content,] The terms propoſed have been miſunderſtood, 
Antonio declares, that as the duke quits one half of the forfeiture, 
be is likewiſe content to abate his claim, and deſires not the pro- 
perty but the uſe or produce only of the half, aud that only for the 
Jew's life, unleſs we read, as perhaps is right, upon my death. 

Jonxsox. 


Antonio tells the duke, that if he will abate the ſine for the ſtate's 
half, he (Antonio] will be contented to take the other, in tuft, 
alter Shylock's death, to render it to his daughter's huſband. That 
5, it was, during Shylock's life, to remain at intereft in Antonio's 
lands, and Shylock was to enjoy the produce of it. RITSON. 
Antonio's offer is, „ that he will quit the fine for one half of 
his fortune, provided that he will let him have it at intereſt during 
the Jew's life, to render it on his death to Lorenzo.” That is 
tue meaning of the words to let me have in uſe. M. MASON, 


ang 
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'The other half in ule, — to render it, 


Upon his death, unto the gentleman 
That lately ftole his daughter. 
Two things provided more, — That, for this favout, 
He preſently become a Chriſtian; 
The other, that he do record a gift, 
Here in the court, of all he dies poſſeſs'd, 
Unto his fon Lorenzo, and his daughter. 
DuxE. He ſhall do this; or elſe I do recant 
The. pardon, that I late pronounced here. 
Por. Art thou contented, Jew? what doſt thou 
ſay ? 
SHY. Iam content. 
Por. Clerk, draw a deed of giſt, 
SHY. Ipray you, give me leave to go from hence; 
I am not well; ſend the deed aſter me, 
And I will fign it. 
DUKE. Get thee gone, but do it. 
GRA. In chriſtening thou ſhalt have two godſa- 
thers; 
Had I been judge, thou ſhould'ſt have had ten more,” 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 
| [ Exit SHYLOCK. 
Duke. Sir, I entreat you home with me to din— 
ncr, 


7 ——— thou ſliould'fl have had ten more, ] i. e. a jury of tw 
wen, to condemn thee ta be hanged. THEOBALD. 


So, in The Devil is an Aſs, by Ben Jonſon: 
6 I will leave you 
„% To your godfathers in law. Let twelve men work.“ 
to | STEEVENS. 
This appears to have been an old joke. So, in 4 Dialogue bo!s 
pleaſaunt and pictifull, &c. by Dr. William Bulleyne, 1564, ( which 
has been quoted in a former page,) one of the ſpeakers, to thow 
his mean opinion of an oftler at an inn, ſays, I did ſee him abs 
bleſſinge to xii godfathers at ones. MALONE, 


ur 
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po. I humbly do deſire your grace of pardon ;*® 
| muſt away this night toward Padua, 
And it is meet, I preſently ſet forth. 
Duke. Iam ſorry, that yourleilure ſerves you not. 
Antonio, gratify this gentleman ; 
For, in my mind, you are much bound to him, 
[ Exeunt Duke, Magnificoes, and Train. 
Bass. Moſt worthy gentleman, I and my friend, 
Have by your wiſdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties; in lieu whereof, 
Three thouſand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cope your courteous pains withal. 
AxT. And ſtand indebted, over and above, 
In love and ſervice to you evermore. 
Por. He is well paid, that is well ſatisfied; 
And I, delivering you, am ſatisfied, 
And therein do account myſelf well paid; 
My mind was never yet more mercenary. 
I pray you, know me, when we meet again; 
Il wiſh you well, and ſo I take my leave. 
Bass. Dear fir, of force I muſt attempt you fur- 
ther; 
Take ſome remembrance of us, as a tribute, 
Not as a fee : grant me two things, I pray yon, 
Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 
Por. You preſs me far, and therefore I will 
yield. 


race of pardon; ] Thus the old copies: the modern edi- 
tors read, leſs harſhly, but without authority, — your grace's pardon. 
The ſame kind of expicſhon occurs in Othello: — I humbly do be- 
ſerch you of your par don. 

ln the notes to As You like It, and 4 Mid/ummer-Night's Dream, 
have given repeated iuſtances of this phraſeology. STEEVENS. 


Your grace's pardon, was found iu a copy of no authority, the 
4to, of 1637. MALOKE. 


Vor. VIII. K 
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Give me your gloves, I'll wear them for your fake. 
And, for your love, Fl take this ring from you:— 
Do not draw back your hand; III take no more; 
And you in love ſhall not deny me this. 
Bass. This ring, good ſir, —alas, it is a trifle; 
I will not ſhame myſelf to give you this. 
Po. I will have nothing elſe but only this; 
And now, methinks, I have a mind to it. 
Bass. There's more depends on this, than onthe 
value. | 
The deareſt ring in Venice will I give you, 
And find it out by proclamation ; 
Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. 
Po. I ſee, fir, you are liberal in offers: 
You taught me firſt to beg; and now, methinks, 
You teach me how a beggar {ſhould be anſwer. 
Bass. Good fir, this ring was given me by ny 
wife; 
And, when ſhe put it on, ſhe made me vow, 
That I ſhould neither fell, nor give, nor loſe it. 
Pork. That ſcuſe ſerves many men to fave their 
gifts. 
An if your wife be not a mad woman, 
And know how well I have deſerv'd this ring, 
She would not hold out enemy for ever, ? 
For giving it to me. Well, peace be with you! 
| [ Exeunt PORTIA and NERISSA, 
AnT. My lord Baſſanio, let him have the ring; 
Let his deſervings, and my love withal, 
Be valued 'gainſt your wife's commandement. 
9 Sie would not hold out enemy for ever, ] An error of the preli 
— Read «+ hold out enmity.” M. MASON. 
I believe the reading in the text is the true one. So, in Meck 


ado about nothing, Ad I. ſc. i. the Meſſenger ſays to Beatrice — 
will hold friends with you, lady. STEEVENS. 
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zass. Go, Gratiano, run and overtake him, 
Give him the ring; and bring him, if thou can'ſt, 
Unto Antonio's houſe :—away, make haſte. 

| Exit GRATIANO. 
Come, you and 1 will thither preſently; 
And in the morning early will we both 
Fly toward Belmont: Come, Antonio. | Exeuni. 


SCENE II. 
The ſame. A Street. 


Enter PORTIA and NERISSA. 


Pos. Enquire the Jew's houſe out, give him this 
deed, 
Andlet him ſign it ; we'll away to-night, 
And be a day before our huſbands home: 
This deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 
Enter GRATIANO. 
Gra. Fair fir, you are well overtaken : - 
My lord Baſſanio, upon more advice, * 
Hath ſent you here this ring; and doth entreat 
Tour company at dinner. 
Pong. That cannot be: 
This ring I do accept moſt thankfully, 
And fo, I pray you, tell him: Furthermore, 
Ipray you, ſhow my youth old Shylock's houſe. 
GRA. That will I do. 
Nxz. Sir, I would ſpeak with you :— 
Ill fee if I can get my huſband's ring, | to PORTIA. 


uon more advice, ] i. e. more refleion, So, in All's well 
lat ends well: 44 You never did lack adviſe ſo much, &c. 
| SrEEVEXS. 

K 2 
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Which 1 did make him ſwear to keep for ever, 


Por. Thou map'ſt, I warrant: We ſhall hay 
old {wearing ? 
That they did give the rings away to men ; 
But we'll outface them, and outſwear them too, 
Away, make haſte; thou know'lt where I vil 


tarry. 
Nn. Come, good fir, will you ſhow me to thi 
houſe? | | Exeunl, 


ACT WH. -SCENE I. 


Belmont. Avenue to Portia's Houſe. 
Enter LORENZO and JESSICA. 


Lor. The moon ſhines bright: In ſuch a night 
as this, ? 


* — old ſwearing, ] Of this once common augmentative ia 
colloquial language, there are various inſtances in our author. 
Thus in The Merry Wives of Windſor : Here will be an old abuſing 
of God's patience and the King's Engliſh.” Again, in K. Henn IV, 
P. II: — here will be old utis.” The ſame phraſe alſo oc 
cuts in Macbeth. STEEVENS. 


3 In ſuck a night as this, ] The ſeveral, ſpeeches beginniny 
with theſe words, &c. are imitated in the old Comedy of iy 
Beguiled: which though not aſcertaining the exa& date of that 
play, prove it to have been written after Shakſpeare's: 

© In ſuch a night did Paris win his love. | 
& Lelia. In ſuch a night, Ancas prov'd unkind. 
« Sophoſ, In ſuch a night did Troilus court his dear. 
© Lelig. In ſuch a night, fair Phillis was betray'd. " 
Orig. of the Drama, Vol. III. p. 365. WHALLEY, 


Wily Beguil'd was written before 1596, being mentioned 
Naſhe in one of his pampblets publiſhed in that year, MALO 
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When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
have and they did make no noile ; in ſuch a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, * 
\nd *igh'd bis ſoul toward the Grecian tents, 
„ bnere Creſſid lay that night. 
* Jes. In ſuch a night, 
Did Thiſbe fearfully o'ertrip the dew; 
and law the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 
aud ran diſmay'd away. | 

LOR, In ſuch a night, 
stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild ſea-banks, and wav'd her love 
To come again to Carthage. 

Jes. In ſuch a night,“ 


4 Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan wall,] This image 1s 
from Chaucer's Troilus and Creſſeide, 5 B. 666 and 1142: 
_ «4 Upon the wallis faſt eke would he walke, 
„% And on the Grekis hoſt he would yſe, &c. 
% The daie goth faſt, and after that came eve 
„% And yet came not to Troilus Crefleide, 
„% He lokith forth, by hedge; by tre, by greve, 
„% And ferre his heade ovir the walle he leide, Kc. 
Again, iid : 
« And up and doune by weſt and eke by eſt, 
„% Upon the wallis made he many a went. STEEVENS, 
in ſuck @ night, 
Stood Dido with @ willow in her hand —] This paſſage contains 
: [mall inſtance out of many that might be brought to prove that 
Suakſpeare was no reader of the claſſicks. STEEVENS. 
Mr. Warton ſuggeſts in his Hif.. of Eng. Poetry, that Shakſpeare 
Tight have taken this image from ſome ballad on the ſubjeR, 
MALONE. 
In ſuck @ night, &c.] So, Gower, ſpeaking of Medea: 
„Thus it befell upon a night 
** Whann there was nought but ſterre light, 
She was vaniſhed right as hir liſt, 


night 


ive in 
uthor. 
buſing 
19 If, 
o OCs 


inning 
| Wiy 
\ that 


LET, That no wight but herſelf wiſt : 

d by + And that was at midnight tide, 

—» 6c . 8 

1 The world was flill on every fide,” &c. 


Confejſio Amantis, 1554. STEEVENS. 
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Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs | 


That did renew old Æſon. 
Lok. In ſuch a night, 
Did Jeſſica ſteal from the wealthy Jew; 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice, SER 
As far as Belmont. | pra) 
Jes. And in ſuch a night,“ Lo 
Did young Lorenzo {wear he lov'd her well; 
Stealing her foul with many vows of faith, But 2 
And ne'er a true one, And 
Lon. And in ſuch a night, WW 


Did pretty Jeſſica, like a little ſhrew, 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 


Jes. I would out-night you, did no body come; 7 
But, hark, 1 hear the footing of a man. I, 
1. 


Enter a Servant. 


L 

Lok. Who comes ſo faſt in filence of the night? L 
SERV. A friend. L 
Lon. A friend? what friend? your name, I pray 1. 
you, friend? | mal 

SERV. Stephano is my name; and I bring word, * 


My miſtreſs will before the break of day 


7 And in ſuck @ night, ] The word — and was neceſſarily added 
by Mr. Pope, for the ſake of metre, both in this and the following 
ſpeech of Lorenzo. | 

Mr. Malone, however, aſſures us that ſwear is to be read 25 4 
diſſyllable, and divides the paſſage, as follows: 

% In ſuch a night did 

„% Young Lorenzo ſwear he lov'd her well. 
and afterwards : 

++ In ſuch a night, did 

Preity Jeſſica, like a little ſhrew,” STEEVENS. 


\ 
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re here at Belmont: ſhe doth flray about 
y holy croſſes, * where ſhe kneels and prays 
For happy wedlock hours. 
7." Who comes with her? 
Serv. None, but a holy hermit, and her maid, 
| pray you, is my maſter yet return'd ? 
Lok. He is not, nor we have not heard from 
him. — 
gut go we in, I pray thee, Jeſſica, 
And ceremonioully let us prepare 
dome welcome for the miſtreſs of the houſe. 


Enter LAUNCELOT. 
= Labx. Sola, ſola, wo ha, ho, ſola, ſola! 

Lok. Who calls? 2 
Laun. Sola! did you ſee maſter Lorenzo, and 
miſtreſs Lorenzo! ſola, ſola ! 

Lon. Leave hollaing, man; here. 


at? Laux. Sola! where? where? 
Lok. Here. 
ay Laux. Tell him, there's a poſt come from my 
malter, with his horn full of good news ; my maſler 
will be here ere morning. Exit. 
J Log. Sweet ſoul,“ let's in, and there expect their 
coming. 


a — ſhe doth Aray about 
3 by holy ereffes, So, in the The Merry Devil of Edmonton : 
But there are Croſſes, wife; here's one in Waltham, 
** Another at the Abbey, and the third 
+ At Ceſton; and 'tis ominous to paſs 
** Any of theſe without a Pater-noſter, *' 
and this is a reaſon aſſigned for the delay of a wedding. 
STEEVENS, 


9 Sweet ſoul,] Theſe words in the old copics are placed at the 
end of Launcelot's ſpeech. MALONE. | 
K 4 


G 
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And yet no matter; — Why ſhould we go in? 

My triend Stephano, ſignify, I pray you, 
Within the houſe, vour miſtreſs is at hand; 

And bring your mukck forth into the air.— 

£7 ; Exil Servant, 
How ſweet the moon-light ſleeps upon this bank! 
Here will we ſit, and let the ſounds of muſick 
Creep iu our ears ; * ſoft ſtillneſs, and the night, 
Become the touches of ſweet harmony. 


Sit, Jellica: Look, how the floor of heaven 


Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; ? 


Theſe two words ſhould certainly be placed at the beginning 
of the tollowing ſpeech of Lorenzo: 
6 Sweet foul, let's in, K&c. 

Mr. Pope, I ice, has corrected this blunder of the old edition, 

but he has changed ſoule into love, without any neceſhity, 

TyRWHITT, 

Mr. Rowe firſt made the preſent regulation, which appears to 

me to be right. Inftead of ſoul! he reads — love, the latter word 

having been capriciouſly ſubſtituted in the place of the former by 

the editor of the ſecond folio, who introduced a large portion of 


the corruptions which for a long time disfigured the modern edi- 
tions. MALONE. 


[| rather ſuppoſe, that the printer of the ſecond folio, judiciouſly 
correding lome miſtakes, through inattention commited others, 
STEEVENS, 

2 and let thr ſounds of muſick 
Cicep in gur ears; | So, in Churchyard's Worthines of Wales, 
1587: . | 


© A mufick ſweete, that through bur cares ſhall creepe. 
„ By ſecret aric, and lull a man afleepe. " 
Again, in The Tempeſt : 
© This muſick crept by me upon the waters. REED, 
3 -. with patines of bright gold; | Dr. Warburton ſays we 


ſhould read -- patrns; a round broad plate of gold borne in heial- 
dry. STELVENS, 


Pattens is the reading of the firft folio, and pattents of the quarto. 
Falles is printed firtt in the folio 1632. JOHNSON. * 


One of the quartos, 1600, reads — pattens, the other alen. 
: | STELVENS, 


nt, 


al- 


\ 
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There's not the ſmalleſt orb, which thou behold'ſt, 


but in his motion like an angel ſings, 

Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims : 

Such harmony is in immortal fouls; & 
but, whilſt this muddy velture of decay 

Doth groſsly cloſe it in, we cannot hear it. * 


A patine, from patina, Lat. A fatine is the ſmall flat diſh or 
plate uſed with the chalice, in the adminiſtration of the eucharift, 
In the time of popery, and probably in the following age, it was 
commonly made of gold. MALOXNE. 


4 Suck harmony is in immortal ſouls; &c.] It is proper to exhibit 
the lines as they ſtand in the copies of the firſt, ſecond, third, and 
fourth editions, without any variation, for a change has been 
filemly made by Rowe, and adopted by all the ſucceeding editors: 

Suck harmony is in tmmortal ſos; - 
But while this muddy veſlure of decay 
Doth groſsly cloſe in it, we cannot hear it. 

That the third line is corrupt muſt be allowed, but it gives rea- 

ſon to ſuſpect, that the original was: 
Doth groſsly cloſe it in, 

Yet I know not whether from this any thing better can be pro- 
duced than the received reading. Perhaps harmony is the power of 
pricewing harmony, as afterwards, Muſick in the ſoul is the quality 
ol being moved with concord of ſwert ſounds. This will ſomewhat 
explain the old copies, but the ſentence is flill imperſea; which 
might be completed by reading: 

Such harmony is in th' immortal ſoul, 
But while this muddy veſlure of decay 
Doth groſsly cloſe it in, we cannot hear it, JOHNSON. 


— Cloſe it in———] This idea might have been adopted from 
2 pallage in Phaer's tranſlation of Virgil, B. VI. 
Nor cloſed ſo in darke can they regard their heavenly kinde, 
% For carkaſle foul of fleſh, and dungeon vile of priſon 
blinde.“ STEEVENS, 


Suck harmony is in immortal ſouls, &c.] This paſſage having been 
me miſunderflood, it may be proper to add a ſhoit explanation 
of it, 
'* Suck harmony,” Kc. is not an explanation ariſing ſtom the " 
foregoing line 80 great is the harmony!“ but an illuſtratipn: 
— Of the ſame kind is the harmony. — The whole runs thus: 
| There is not one of the heavenly orbs but fings as it moves, flill qui- 
ung to the cherubin, Similar to the harmony they make, is that of 
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Enter Muſicians. 


Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ; * 
With ſweeteſt touches pierce your miſtreſs' ear, 


immortal ſouls; or, (in other words) eack of us have as perſecl har. 
mony in our ſouls as the harmony of the ſpheres, inaſmuck as we late 
the quality of being moved by ſweet ſounds (as he expreſſes it after. 
wards); but our groſs terreſirial part, which environs us, dreadens tht 
Sound, and prevents our hearing. — It, [ Doth groſsly cloſe it in, ]! 
apprehend, refers to harmony, This is the reading of the firſt quarto 
printed by Heyes; the quarto printed by Roberts and the folio 
read — cloſe in it. 

It may be objeded that this internal harmony is not an objeR of 
ſenſe, cannot be heard; — but Shakſpeare is not always exa@ in his 
language: he confounds it with that external and artificial harmony 
which is capable of being heard. — Dr. Warburton (Who appears 10 
have entirely miſunderſtood this paſſage, ) for ſouls reads ſounds, 

This hath been imitated by Milton in his Arcades : 

„ Such ſweet compulſion doth in muſick lie, 

© To lull the daughters of neceſlity, 

«© And keep unſteady nature in her law, 

« And the low world in meaſur'd motion draw 

„% After the heavenly tune, which none can hear 

«© Of human mould, with groſs unpurged car. MALOXE, 


Thus in Comus : 

„% Can any mortal mixture of earth's mold 
„Breathe ſuch divine enchanting raviſhment? 

„ Sare ſomething holy lodges in that breaſt, 

+ And with theſe raptures moves the vocal air 
„% To teſtify His hidden refedence.” HENLEY. 

The old reading in e ſouls is certainly right, and the 
whole line may be well explained by Hooker, in his Eccleſ.aftical 
Polity, B. V. Touching muſical harmony, whether by inſtrument 
or by voice, it being but of high and low ſounds in a due proportion- 
able diſpolition, ſuch notwithſtanding is the force thereof, aud fo 
Pleafing effects it hath in that very part of man which is moſt di- 
vine, that ſome have been thereby induced to think, that the ſoul 
itſelf by nature is or hath in it harmony. Por this quotatiou I am 
indebted to Dr. Farmer. | 

Mr. Malone obſerves that the fifth Book of the E. P. was 
publiſhed fingly, in 1597. STEEVENS, 


5 wake Diana with a lymn;] Diana is the moon, who is 
in the next ſcene repreſented as {leeping, JOHNSON. 
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And draw her home with muſick. “ 
Jzs. Iam never merry, when I hear ſweet muſick, 


-| Mufick. 
Lon. The reaſon is, your ſpirits are attentive : 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing 
loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpet ſound, 
Or any air of muſick touch their cars, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, “ 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, | 
By the ſweet power of muſick: Therefore, the 
poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and 
floods; 
Since naught ſo ſtockiſh, bard, and full of rage, 
But muſick for the time doth change his nature: 


6 And draw her home with muſick. ] Shakſpeare was, I believe, 
here thinking of the cuſtom of accompanying the laſt waggon-load, 
at the end of harveſt, with ruſtick muſick. He again alludes to 
lis yet common practice, in As you like it, MALONE. 


1 — do but note @ wild and wanton herd, 
Ur race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of thrir blood ; 
Tf they but hear perchance a trumpet ſound, 
Or any air of muſick touck their ears, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual fland, &c.] We find the 
lime thought in The Tempeſt : 


© —— Then I beat my tabor, 

„% At which, like unback'd colts, they prick'd their ears, 
+ Advanc'd their eye-lids, lifted up their noſes, 

% As they ſmelt muſick.” MALONE, 
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The man that hath no muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of {weet ſounds,“ 


8 The man that heth no muſfick in himſelf, 

Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, ] The thought 
here is extremely fine; as it the being aflegted with muſick wa 
only che harmony between the internal | muſick in himſelf | and the 
external muſick | concord of ſweet ſounds; | which were mutually alled. 
ed like uniſon ſtrings. This whole ſpeech could not chooſe but 
pleaſe an Engliſh audience, whole great paſſiou, as well then 28 
now, was love of muſick. Jam vero video naturam (ſays Eraſmus 
in praiſe of Folly) ut ſingults nationibus, ac pene crvitalibus, communen 
quandam W Philautiam: atque hinc fiert, ut Britanui, proter alia, 
Formam, Muſicam, & lautas Moenſas proprie bi vindicent. 


WAKBURTON, 


This paſſage, which is neither pregnant with phyſical or moral 
truth, nor poetically beautiful in an eminent degree, has conſtantly 
enjoyed the good fortune to be repeated by thoſe whoſe inhoſpitable 
memories would have refuled to admit or retain any other ſentiment 
or deſcription of the ſame author, however exalted or juſt. The 
truth is, that it furniſhes the vacant fiddler with ſomething to ſay 
in defence of his profeſhon, and ſupplies the coxcomb in muſik 
with an inveetiv2 againſt ſuch as do not pretend to diſcover all the 
various powers of language in inarticulate ſounds. 

Our ancient ſtatutes have often received their beſt comment by 
means of reference to the particular occaſion on which they were 
framed. Dr. Warburton has therefore properly acconuted for 
Shakſpeare's ſeeming partiality to this amuſement. He might have 
added, that Peacham requires of his Gentleman ONLY to be able 
& to ſing his part ſure, and at firſt fight, and withal to play tbe 
ſame on a viol or lute.” 

Let not, however, this capricious ſentiment of Shakſpeare de- 
ſcend to poſterity, unattended" by the opinion of the late lord 


Cheſterfield on the ſame ſubject. In his 148th letter to his ſon, 


who was then at Venice, his lordſhip, after having enumerated 
muſick among the illiberal pleaſures, adds _—— , if you love mulick, 
hear it: go to opears, concerts, and pay fiddlers to play to you; 
but I muſt inſiſt upon your neither piping nor fiddling yourſelf. It 
puts a gentleman in a very frivolous contemptible light; brings 
him into a great deal of bad company, and takes up a great deal of 
time, which might be much better employed. Few things would 
mortify me more, than to ſee you bearing a part in a concert, with 
a fiddle under vour chin, or @ pipe in your moutn, ''* Agaia, Letter 
153, A taſte of ſculpture aud paindug is, in my mind, as be- 


M 
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s fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils; 

The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 

aud his affections dark as Erebus: 

Let no ſuch man be truſted. Mark the Muſick. 


Enter PORTIA and NERISSA, at a diſtance. 


pon. That light we ſee, is burning in my hall. 
How far that little candle throws his beams! 
$ ſhines a good deed in a naughty world. 


Nter. When the moon ſhone, we did not ſee the 
candle. | 


Por. So doth the greater glory dim the leſs : 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Muſick! hark! 1 


Neg. It is your muſick, madam, of the houſe. 


Por. Nothing is good, I ſee, without reſpect;“ 
Methinks, it ſounds much ſweeter than by day. 


NER. Silence beſtows that virtue on it, madam. 


Por. The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended; and, I think, 


coming as a taſte of fiddling and piping is unbecoming a man of 
faſhion, The former is connected with hiſtory and poetry, the 
latter with nothing that I know of, but bad company.” Again, —— 
„ Painting and ſculpture are very jultly called liberal arts; a lively 
and ſtrong imagination, together with a juſt obſervation, being 
abſolutely neceſſary to excel in either; which, in my opinion, is 
by no means the caſe of muſick, though called a liberal art, and 
now in Italy placed above the other two; a proof of the decline of 
that country,” Jbidem, STEEVENS. | 


- without reſpedt;] Not abſolutely good, but relatively 
zood as it is modified by circumſtances, JOHNSON, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The nightingale, * if ſhe ſhonld ſing by day, 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 
No better a muſician than the wren. 

How many things by ſeaſon ſeaſon'd are 

To their right praiſe, and true perfection! 
Peace, hoa! the moon ſleeps with Endymion, 
And would not be awak'd ! ? [ Muſick ceaſes, 


2 The nightingale, &c.] So, in our author's 102d Sonnet: 
© Our love was new, aud then but in the ſpring, 


„ When I was wont to greet it with my lays; L 
tt As Philomel in ſummer's front doth ſing, But 
„ And ſtops his pipe in growth of riper days; T 
„% Not that the ſummer is leſs pleaſant now, 0 
„Than when her mournful hymns did huſh the night; P 
«© But that wild muſick burdens every bough, G 
© And ſweets grown common loſe. their dear delight." m 
| MALont, No 
3 Peace, hoa! the moon fleeps with Endymion, No! 
And would not be wal d!] The old copies read — Peace! how, 
&c, For the emeudation now made I am anſwerable. The odd. 
neſs of the phraſe. ++ How the moon would not be awak'd!” hilt 1 
made me ſuſped the paſſage to be corrupt; and the following lines We 
in Romeo and Juliet ſuggeſted the emendation, and appear to me to 
put it beyond a doubt: | | 
© Peace, hoa, for ſhame! confuſfion's cure lives not 
ln theſe confuſious. It! 
Again, in As you lite it, Ad I, 
« Peace, hoa! I bar confuſion,” h - Sue 
Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
Hoa! pcace be in this place!” 4 


Again, ibid: 
© Peace, io, be here!” | 

In Antony and Cleopatra the ſame miſtake, I think, has happened. 
In the paſſage before us, as exhibited in the old copies, there is noi 
a note of admiration after the word awat'd. Portia firſt enjoins 
the muſick to ceaſe, „ Peace, hoa! aud then ſubjoins the reaſon 
for her injundtion; ++ The moon, &c. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt ſeems to be of opinion that the interjedtion Ho 
was formerly uſed to command a ceſſation of noiſe, as well as of 
lighting. See Cant. Tales of Chaucer, IV. p. 230. Maroxs. 
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Lok. That is the voice, 
Or I am much decelv'd, of Portia. 
Por. He knows me, as the blind man knows the 
cuckoo, 
By the bad voice. 


Lok. Dear lady, welcome home. 


pon. We have been praying for our huſbands! 
x welfare, 
Which ſpeed, we hope, the better for our words, 
Are they return'd? 


LoR. Madam, they are not yet; 
But there is come a meſſenger before, 
To ſignify their coming. 
PoR. Go in, Neriſſa, 
Give order to my ſervants, that they take 
No note at all of our being abſent hence; — 
Nor you, Lorenzo; —Jeſlica, nor you. 


A tucket * ſounds. 
Lok. Your huſbandis at hand, I hear his trumpet: 
We are no tell-tales, madam; fear you not. 
Por, This night, methinks, is but the daylight 
ſick, 
It looks a little paler; 'tis a day, 
duch as the day is when the ſun is hid. 


* — 4 tucket=—] Toccata, Ital. a flouriſh on a trumpet. 
STEBVENS, 


* 
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Enter BASSANIO, ANTONIO, GRATIANO, and their 
| followers. 


Bass. We ſhould hold day“ with the Antipodes 
If you would walk in abſence of the ſun.“ 


Pos. Let me give light, “ but let me not be light; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy buſband, 
And never be Baſlanio ſo for me; 

But God fort all !—You are welcome home, my lord, 


Bass. I thank you, madam: give welcome to 
my friend. — | | 

This is the man, this is Antonio, 

To whom I am fo infinitely bound. 


* 


ye ſhould hold day Kc. ] If you would always walk in the night, 
it would be day with us, as it now is on the other fide of the globe, 
| | MALOXE, 


6 Me ſhould hold day with the Antipodes, 
If you would walk in Abſence of the ſun. ] Thus Rowe, in his 
Ambitious Step mot ler: 
„% Your eyes, which, could the ſun's fair beams decay, 
„% Might ſhine for him, and bleſs the world with day.“ 
. STEEVENS, 


7 Let me give light, &c.] There is ſcarcely any word with which 
Shakſpeare ſo much delights to trifle as with /ight, in its various 
fignifications. JOHNSON, 


Moſt of the old dramatic writers are guilty of the ſame quibble, 
So Marſton in his Inſatiate Counteſs, 1613 : 
„% By this bright ligät that is deriv'd from thee — 
„ $o, ür, you make me a very light creature. 
Again, Middleton, in 4 Mad World my Maſters, 1608: | 
« — more lights — | cail'd for lights here come in two are light 
enough for a whole houſe. 
Again, in Spring- for Woodcocts, a colledion of epigrams, 160b: 
„% Lais of {ighter metal is compos 'd 
„% Than hath her lightneſs till of late diſclos'd; 
« For lighting where ſhe {tight acceptance feels, 
„% Her fingers there prove lighter than her heels. 


STELVENS 


INI. 
vhich 
r10us 


bble, 


| light 
bob: 


VIX. 
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pon. You ſhould in all ſenſe be much bound to 
him, 


For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 


Axr. No more than I am well acquitted of. 
Por. Sir, you are very welcome to our houſe: 


It muſt appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I ſcant this breathing courteſy. * 


[GRATIANO and NERISSA ſeem to talk apart, 
Gra. By yonder moon, I ſwear, you do me wrong; 


In faith, I gave it to the judge's clerk : 
Would he were gelt that had it, for my part, 


Fince you do take it, love, ſo much at heart. | 
Por. A quarrel, ho, already? what's the matter ? 
Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 

That ſhe did give me; whoſe poſy was ? 

For all the world, like cutler's poetry * 

Upon a knife, Love me, and leave me not. 

Ner. What talk you of the poſy, or the value? 

You ſwore to me, when I did give it you, 

That you would wear it till your hour of death ; 

And that it ſhould lie with you in your grave: 


| — this breathing contteſy. } This verbal coniplimentary form 
made up only of breath, i. e. words. So, in Timon of Athens, 2 
lenator replies to Alcibiades, who had made along ſpeech, — © You 
breathe in van. Maron. 
do, in Macbeth : 
* ——  mouth-honour, breath. '” STtxvens.. 
I That ſhe did give me; whoſe poſy was —] For the ſake of meas 
ſure, I ſuppoſe we ſhould read 
That ſhe did give to me; &c. STEEVENS. 


1 — like cutler's poetry — ] Knives, as Sir ]. Hawkins obſerves; 
vere formerly inſcribed, by means of aqua fortis, with ſhort ſentences 
u diſtich. lu Decker's Satiromaſlix, Sir Edward Vaughan, ſays, 
* You ſhall ſwear by Phoebus, who is your poet's good lord and 
nalter, that hereafter you will not hire Horace to give you pockes 
lor rings, or handkerchers, or knives; which you underſtand not. 


REED, 
Vol. VIII. L 


— 
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Though not for me, yet for your vehement oathz, 
You ſhould have been reſpective,“ and have kept it, 
Gave it a judge's clerk! — but well I know, 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair on his face, that had it. 
GRA. He will, an if he live to be a man. 
Nn. Ay, if a woman hve to be a man, 
GRA. Now, by this hand, I gave it to a youth, — 
A kind of boy; a little ſcrubbed boy, 
No higher than thyſelf, the judge's clerk ; 
A prating boy,“ that begg'd it as a fee; 
I could not for my heart deny it him. 


2 — have been reſpeQive, ] Reſpedtive has the ſame meaning 2 
reſpectful. Mr. M. Maſon thinks it rather means regardful. Set 
K. John, AQ. I. STEEVENS, 


Chapman, Marſton, and other poets of that time, uſe this word 
in the ſame ſenſe. i. e. for reſpefiful.] MALONE. 

3 a youth, — 

A kind of hoy; a little ſcrubbed boy, 

No higher than thyſelf, the judge's clerk ; 

A prating boy, K&c. | It is certain from the words of the context 
and the tenor of the ſtory, that Gratiano does not here {peak con- 
temptuouſly of the judge's clerk, who was no other than Nerili 
diſguiſed in man's clothes. He only means to defcribe the perlon 
and appearance of this ſuppoſed youth, which he does by inſinus. 
ting what ſeemed to be the preciſe time of his age: be repreſen 
him as having the look of a young ſripling, of a boy beginuing to 
advance towards puberty. I am therefore of opinion, that the pot 
wrote : 


a little ffubbed boy. 

In many counties it is a common provincialiſm, to call young 
birds not yet fledged ffubbed young ones. But, what is more to ou: 
purpoſe, the author of the Hiflory and Antiquities of Glaſtontz7, 
printed by Hearne, an antiquarian, and a plain unaffeded write, 
ſays, that “ Saunders muſt be a ftubbed boy, if not a man, atwue 
diſlolution of abbeys, &c. edit. 1722, Pref. Signat. n. 2. It 
therefore ſeems to have been a common expreſſion for ſripling, the 
very idea which the ſpeaker means to convey, If the emendaiion 
be juſt here, we ſhould alſo corre& Neriſſa's ſpeech which follows : 

For that ſame ſ{ubbed boy, the doctor's clerk, 
In lieu of this, did lie with we laſt night. T. WARTON- 


I believe ſcrubbed and ſubbed have a like meaning, and Gignify 


* 


8 1 
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Por. You were to blame, I muſt be plain with 
ou, 
To part ſo ſlightly with your wife's firſt gift; 
A thing ſtuck on with oaths upon your finger, 
And riveted ſo with faith unto your fleſh. 
I gave my love a ring, and made him ſwear 
Never to part with it; and here he ſtands; 
| dare be ſworn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger, for the wealth 
That the world maſters. Now, in faith, Gratiano, 
You give your wife too unkind a caule of grief ; 
An 'twere to me, I ſhould be mad at it. 
Bass. Why, I were beſt to cut my left hand off, 
And ſwear, I loſt the ring defending it. | Aſide. 
Gra. My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away 
Unto the judge that begg'd it, and, indeed, 
Deſerv'd it too; and then the boy, his clerk, 
That took ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine: 
And neither man, nor maſter, would take aught 
But the two rings. 7 
Por. What ring gave you, my lord? 
Not that, I hope, which you receiv'd of me. 
Bass. If I could add a lie unto a fault, 
would deny it; but you ſee, my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it, it is gone. 


Jabel, or fhrub-like. So, in b. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny's 


Net. Hiſt. . but ſuch will never prove fair trees, but /krubs 


only.” SrrxvkExs. 


Subbed in the ſenſe contended for by Mr. Warton was in uſe 
ſo late as the Reſtoration, In the Parliamentary Regiſter, July 30, 
tbbo, is an advertiſement enquiring after a perſon deſcribed as „ a 
= hort Aubbed fellow, round faced, ruddy complexivn, dark 
own hair and eyebrows, with a ſad gray ſuiti. REED. 


i Scrubbed perhaps meant dirty, as well as ſhort. Cole, in his Dice 
nary, 1672, renders it by the Latin word [qualidus. MALONE. 
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Por, Even ſo void is your falſe heart of truth. 
By heaven, I will ne'er come in your bed 
Until I ſee the ring, 


Nr. Nor I in yours, 
Till J again fee mine. 
Bass. Sweet Portia, 


If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
If you did know for whom I gave the ring, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

When naught would be accepted but the ring, 
You would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure, 


Por. If you had known the virtue of the ring, 
Or half her worthineſs that gave the ring, 
Or your own honour to contain the ring, * 
You would not then have parted with the ring. 
What man 1s there ſo much unreaſonable, 
If yon had pleas'd to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted the modeſty 
To urge the thing held as a ceremony? 


F 


4 —— contain the ring,] The old copies concur in this reading 
| Jonssos, 


Mr. Pope and the other modern editors read — to retain, but 
60ntain might in our author's time have had nearly the ſame mea 
ing. The word has been already employed iu this ſenſe : 

| «© Cannot contain their urine for affection.“ 

So alſo, in Montaigne's Eſſaies, tranſlated by Florio, 1603. l. 
II. c. iii. Why doſt thou complaine againſt this world? It doth 
not containe thee : if thou liveſt in paine and ſorrow, thy baſe cou- 
rage is the cauſe of it; to die there wanteth but will. Again, 
Bacon's Eſſaies, qto. 1625, p. 327: „To contains anger fron 


miſchiefe, though it take hold of a man, there be two things. 
Mato. 


3 What man — wanted the modeſty 
To urge the thing held as @ ceremony? ] "This is a very licentiou 
preſſion. The ſeuſe is, What man could have ſo little modeſty, ® 


\ 
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Neriſſa teaches me what to believe; 

I'll die for't, but ſome woman had the ring. 

Bass. No, by mine honour, madam, by my ſoul, 
No woman had it, but a civil doctor, 

Which did refuſe three thouſand ducats of me, 

And begg'd the ring; the which I did deny him, 
And ſuffer'd him to go diſpleas'd away; 

Even he that had held up the very life 

Of my dear friend. What ſhould 1 ſay, ſweet lady? 
] was enforc'd to {end it after him; | 

I was beſet with ſhame and courtely ; 

My honour would not let ingratitude 

So much beſmear it: Pardon me, good lady; 

For, by thele bleſſed candles of the night,“ 

Had you been there, I think, you would have begg'd 
The ring of me to give the worthy doctor, 

Pon. Let not that doctor e'er come near my houſe: 
Since he hath got the jewel that I lov'd,. 

And that which you did ſwear to keep for me, 

I will become as liberal as you; 

I'll not deny him any thing I have, 

No, not my body, nor my huſband's bed: 


wanted modeſly ſo muck, as to urge the demand of a thing kept on 
an account in ſome fort religious. JOHNSON, 


Thus Calphurnia ſays to Julius Cæſar: 
„ Cxzlar, I never ſtood on ceremonies. STEEVENS, 


— candles of thAright,] We have again the ſame expreſſion 
in one of our author's Sonnets, in Macbeth, and Romeo and Juliet. 
lt likewiſe occurs in Diella, Certaine Sonnets adjoyned to the amorous 
foeme of Dom Diego and Gineura, by R. L. 1596: 

„ He who cau count the candles of the tie, 

„ Reckon the ſands whereon Padolus flows, &c. 

MALONE., 


In ſome Saxon poetry preſerved in Hickes's Theſaurus, (Vol. I. 
P. 181,) the ſun is called God's candle. So that this periphrafis for 
the tars, ſuch a favourite with our poet, might have been an ex- 
pieſhoa not grown obſolete in his days. Hour WHITE, 
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Know him I ſhall, I am well ſure of it: 
Lie not a night from home; watch me, like Argus: 
If you do not, if I be left alone, 
Now, by mine honour, which 1s yet my own, 
T'll have that doctor for my bedfellow. 
NR. And I his clerk; therefore be well ad. 
vis'd, ; 
How yon do leave me to mine own protection. 
GRA. Well, do you ſo: let not me take him 
then; | 
For, if I do, I'll mar the young clerk's pen. 
ANT. I am the unhappy ſubject of theſe quarrels, 
Pon. Sir, grieve not you; Youare welcome not- 
withſtanding. 
Bass. Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong; 
And, in the hearing of theſe many friends, 
I ſwear to thee, even by thine own fair eyes, 
Wherein I ſee myſelf, 
Pro. Mark you but that! 
In both my eyes he doubly ſees himſelf: 
In each eye, one :—ſwear by your double ſelf,” 
And there's an oath of credit. 

Bass. 155 Nay, but hear me: 
Pardon this fault, and by my ſoul I ſwear, 
I never more will break an oath with thee. 

ANT. I once did lend my body for his wealth; 


W hich, but for him that had your huſband's ring, 


[ To PORTIA. 


7 — ſwear by your double ſelf, ] Double is here uſed in a bad ſeule 
for — full of duplicity, MALONE. , b 

8 — for his wealth; ] For his advantage; to obtain bis happ!- 
neſs. Wealth was, at that time, the term oppoſite to adverſity, ot 
ealamilty. JOANSON, : 

So, in the Litany: „ In all time of our tribulation ; in all ume 
of our wealth,” — STEEVENS, 


1 
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Had quite miſcarried: I dare be bound again, 
My ſoul upon the forſeit, that your lord 
Will never more break faith adviſedly. 
Por. Then you ſhall be his ſurety: Give him 
this; | 
And bid him keep it better than the other. 
AxT. Here, lord Baſſanio; ſwear to keep this 
ring. ; 
Bass. By heaven, it is the ſame I gave the doc- 
tor ! 
Por. I had it of him: pardon me, Baſſanio; 
For by this ring the doctor lay with me. 
Ner. And pardon me, my gentle Gratiano ; | 
For that ſame ſcrubbed boy, the doctor's clerk, 
In lieu of this, laſt night did lie with me. 
Gra. Why, this is like the mending of high- 
ways 
In ſummer, where the ways are fair enough : 
What? are we cuckolds, ere we have deſerv'd it? 
Por. Speak not ſo groſsly...You are all amaz'd: 
Here 1s a letter, read it at your leiſure; 
It comes from Padua, from Bellario : 
There you ſhall find, that Portia was the doQtor; 
Neriſſa there, her clerk : Lorenzo here 
Shall witneſs, I ſet forth as ſoon as you, 
And but even now return'd; I have not yet 
Enter'd my houſe, — Antonio, you are welcome; 
And I have better news in ſtore for you, 
Than you expect: unſeal this letter ſoon ; 
There you ſhall find, three of your argoſies 
Are richly come to harbour ſuddenly: 
You ſhall not know by what ſtrange accident 
I chanced on this letter. 
ANT, Jam dumb. 
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BASS. Were you the doctor, and I knew you 


not? | 
Gra. Were you the clerk, that is to make me 
cuckold? | 
Ner. Ay; but the clerk, that never means 10 
do 1t, | 


Unleſs he live until he be a man. 
Bass. Sweet doctor, you ſhall be my bedfellgy; 
When I am abſent, then lie with my wife. 
ANT. Sweet lady, you have given me life, and 
living: | 
For here I read for certain, that my ſhips 
Are lafely come to road. 
Pos. How now, Lorenzo? 
My clerk hath ſome good comforts too for you. 
Nx x. Ay, and I'll give them him without a 
fee.— 
There do I give to you, and Jeſſica, 
From the rich Jew, a ſpecial deed of gift, 
After his death, of all he dies poſſeſs'd of. 
Lok. Fair ladies, you drop manna in the way 
Of ſtarved people. 
Pos. | It is almoſt morning, 
And yet, I am ſure, you are not ſatisfied 
Of theſe events at full: Let us go in; 
And charge us there upon intergatories, # 
And we will anſwer all things faithfully. 
GRA. Let it be ſo: The firſt intergatory, 
That my Neriſſa ſhall be ſworn cn, is, 
Whether till the next night ſhe had rather ſtay ;* 
Or go to bed now, being two hours to-day: 
But were the day come, I ſhould wiſh it dark, 
4 hat I were coychiug with the doctor's clerk, 


ou 


ind 
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Well, while I live, Vl fear no other thing 
so ſore, as keeping ſafe Neriſſa's ring. [ Exeunt,? 


9 It has been lately diſcovered, that this fable is taken from a 
tory in the Pecorone of Ser Giovanni Fiorentino, a noveliſt, who 
vrote in 1378. [The firſt novel of the fourth day.] The ſtory has 
deen publiſhed in Engliſh, and I bave epitomized the tranſlation, 
The tranſlator is of opinion, chat the choice of the caſkets is bor- 
owed from a tale of Boccace, which I bave likewiſe abridged, 
though I believe that Shakſpeare mult have had ſame other novel 
in view. * JOHNSON. 


— — — —  — — 


There lived at Florence, a merchant whoſe name was Bindo. 
He was rich, and had three ſons. Being near his end, he called 
for the two eldeſt, and leſt them heirs: to the youngeſt he left 
nothing. This youngeſt, wboſe name was Gianuetto, went to his 
Uther, and ſaid, What has my father done? The father replied, 


Go to Venice to your godfather, whole name is Anſaldo; he bas 
v0 child, and has wrote to me often to ſend you thither to him. 
He is the richeſt merchant amongſt the Chriſtians: if you behave 
well, you will be certainly a rich man. The ſon auſwered I am 
ready to do whatever my dear father ſhall command: upon which 
he gave him his benedidtion, aud in a few days died. 

Giaunetto went to Anſaldo, and preſented the letter given by 
the father before his death. Anſaldo reading the letter, cried out, 
My deareſt godſon is welcome to my arms, He then aiked news 
of his father. Giannetto replied, He is dead. I am much grieved, 
replied Anſaldo, to hear of the death of Bindo; but the joy I feel, 
in lecing you, mitigates my ſorrow, He conducted him to his 
houſe, and gave orders to his ſervants, that Giaunetto ſhould be 
obeyed, and ſerved with more attention than had been paid to 
himſelf, He then delivered him the keys of his ready money: and 
told him, Son, ſpend this money, keep a table, and make yourſelf 
town: remember, that the more you gain the good will of every 
body, the more you will be dear to me. 

Ciannetto now began to give entertainments. He was more 
obedient and courteous to Anſaldo, than if he had been an hundred 
umes his father. Every body in Venice was fond of him. Anſaldo 
could think of nothing but him; ſo much was he pleaſed with his 
$001 manners and behaviour, 


* See Dr. Farmer's note at the beginning of this play, from which it 
*Ppears that Dr. Johulon was right in his conjedute. MALONE. 


Dear Giannetto, there is none io whom I wiſh better than to you. | 
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It happened, that two of his moſt intimate acquaintance deſignet 
to go with two ſhips to Alexandria, and told Giannetto, he would 
do well to take a voyage and ſee the world, I would go willing 
ſaid he, if my father Anſaldo will give leave. His compari 
go to Anſaldo, and beg his permiſſion for Giaunetto to go in the 
ſpring with them to Alexandria; and deſire him to provide him 3 
ſhip. Auſaldo immediately procured a very fine ſhip, loaded i 
with merchandize, adorned it with ſtreamers, and furniſhed it vid 
arms; and, as ſoon as it was ready, he gave orders to the captain 
and ſailors to do every thing that Giannetto commanded, It hay. 
pened one morning early, that Giannetto ſaw a gulph, with a fine 
port, and aſked the captain how the port was called? He replied 
That place belongs to a widow lady, who has ruined many gentle. 
men. In what manner? ſays Giannetto. He anſwered, This 
lady is a fine and beautiful woman, and has made a law, that whg. 
ever arrives here is obliged to go to bed with her, and if he a 
have the enjoyment of her, he muſt take her for his wife, and be 
lord of all the country; but if he cannot enjoy her, he loſes every 
thing he has brought with him, Giannetto, after a little reflection, 
tells the captain to get into the port. He was obeyed; and in a 
inſtant they flide into the port ſo eafily that the other ſhips per. 
ceived nothing, | 

The lady was ſoon informed of it, and ſent for Giannetto, who 
waited on her immediately, She, taking him by the hand, aſked 
bim who he was? whence he came? and if he knew the cuſtom of 
the country? He anſwered, That the knowledge of that cuſtom 
was his only reaſon for coming. The lady paid him great honour, 
and ſent for barons, counts, and knights in great numbers, who 
were her ſuhjects, to keep Giannetto company. Theſe nobles were 
highly delighted with the good breeding and manners of Giannetto; 
and all would have rejoiced to have him for their lord, 

The night being come, the lady ſaid, it ſeems to be time to go 
to bed. Giannetto told the lady, he was entirely devoted to her 
ſervice: and immediately two damſels enter with wine and ſweet- 
meats. The lady. entreats him to taſte the wine; he takes the 
ſweermeats, and drinks ſome of the wine, which was prepared wich 
ingredients to cauſe ſleep. He then goes into the bed, where be 
inftantly falls aſleep, aud never wakes till late in the morning, but 
the lady roſe with the ſun, and gave orders to unlod the vellel, 
which ſhe found full of rich merchandize. After nine o' clock the 
women fervants go to the bed-lide, order Giannetto to riſe and be 
gone, for he had loſt the ſhip. The lady gave him a horſe and 
money, and he leaves the place very melancholy, and goes i 
Venice. When he arrives, he dares not return home for ſhame: 
but at night goes to the houſe of a friend, who is ſurpriſed to ſee 
him, and inquires of him the cauſe of his return: He anſwers, bu 
ihip had ſtruck on a rock in the aight, and was broke in pieces. 
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This friend, going one day to make a vifit to Anſaldo, found 
him very diſconſolate. I fear, ſays Auſaldo, ſo much, that this 
ſon of mine is dead, that I have no reſt. His friend told him, that 
be had been ſhipwreck d, and had loſt his all, but that he himſelf 
vas ſale, Anſaldo inſtantly gets up and runs to find him. My 
dent ſon, ſaid he, you need not fear my diſpleaſure; it is a com- 
mon accident; trouble yourſelf no further. He takes him home, 
A the way telling him to be chearful and eaſy, 

The news was ſoon known all over Venice, and every one was 
concerned for Giannetio. Some time after, his companions arriv- 
ing from Alexandria very rich, demanded what was become of 
heir friend, and having heard the ſtory, ran to ſee him, and re- 
joiced with him for his ſafety; telling him that next ſpring, he 
might gain as much as he had loſt the laſt. But Giannetto had no 
other thoughts than of his return to the lady; and was reſolved to 
marry her, or die. Auſaldo told bim frequently, not to be caſt 
down. Giannetto ſaid, he ſhould never be happy, till he was at 
liberty to make another voyage. Anſaldo provided another ſhip of 
more value than the firſt, He again entered the port of Belmonte, 
ind the lady looking on the port from her bed-chamber, and ſeeing 
the ſhip, aſked her maid, if ſhe knew the ſtreamers, the maid ſaid, 
it was the ſhip of the young man who arrived the laſt year. You 
are in the right, anſwered the lady; he mult ſurely have a great 
regard for me, for never any one came a ſecond time: the maid faid, 
ſhe had never ſeen a more agreeable man. He went to the caſtle, 
and preſented himſelf to the lady; who, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him 
embraced him, and the day was paſſed in joy and revels. Bed-time 
being come, the lady entreated him to go to reſt: when they were. 
ſeated in the chamber, the two damſels enter with wine and ſweet- 
meats; and having eat and drank of them, they go to bed, and 
immediately Giannetto falls aſleep; the lady undreſſed, and lay 
down by his fide; but he waked not, the whole night. In the 
morning, the lady riſes, and gives orders to firip the ſhip. He 
has a horſe and money given him, and away he goes, aud never 
Rops till he gets to Venice; and at night goes to the ſame ſriend, 
who with aſtoniſhment aſked him what was the matter? 1 am un- 
cone, ſays Giannetto. His friend anſwered, You are the cauſe of 
the ruin of Anſaldo, and your ſhame ought to be greater than the 
loſs you have ſuffered. Giannetto lived privately many days. At 
alt he took the reſolution of ſeeing Anſaldo, who roſe from his 
chair, and running to embrace him, told him he was welcome» 
Giannetto with tears returned his embraces. Anſaldo heard his 
tale: Do not grieve, my dear ſon, ſays he, we have ftill enough: 
the ſea enriches ſome men, others it ruins. 

Poor Giannetto's head was day and night full of the thoughts of 
his bad ſucceſs, When Anſaldo enquired what was the matter, he 
contelled, he could never be contented till he ſhould be in a con- 
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dition to regain all that he loſt. When Anſaldo found him reſolved. 
he began to ſell every thing he had, to furniſh this other fine ſkip 
with merchandize: but, as he waated ſtill ten thouſand ducats, 
he applied himſelf to a Jew at Meſtri, and borrowed them on con. 
dition, that if they were not paid on the feaſt of St. John in th, 
next month of June, that the Jew might take a pound of fleſh fron 
any part of his body he pleaſed. Anſaldo agreed, and the Jen 
had an obligation drawn, and witneſſed, with all the form aud 
ceremony neceflary; and then counted him the ten thouſand du. 
cats of gold, with which Anſaldo bought what was ſtill wanting 
for the veſſel, This laſt ſhip was finer and better ſreighted thay 
the other two; and his companions made ready for their yoyag, 
with a deſign that whatever they gained ſhould be for their friend, 
When it was time to depart, Anſaldo told Giannetto, that fince he 
well knew of the obligation to the Jew, he entreated, that if any 
misfortune happened, he would return to Venice, that he might 
ſee him before he died; and then he could leave the world vid 
latisfaction: Gianneito promiſed to do every thing that he cor. 
ceived might give him pleaſure. Anſaldo gave him his bleſſing 
they took their l&ave, and the ſhips ſet out. 

Giannetto had nothing in his head but to ſteal into Belmonte; 
and he prevailed with one of the ſailors in the night to ſail the vel. 
ſel into the port. It was told the lady that Giannetto was arrived 
in port. She ſaw from the window the- veſſel, and immediately 
ſeut for him. ' 

Giannetto goes to the caſtle, the day is ſpent in joy and ſealting; 
and to honour him, a tournament is ordered, and many barons aud 
knights tilted that day. Gianaetto did wonders, ſo well did he 
underſtand the lance, aud was ſo graceful a figure on horſeback: 
he pleaſed ſo*much, that all were delirous to have him for their lord, 

The lady, when it was the uſual time, catching him by the 
hand, begged him to take his reſt, When he paſſed the door of the 
chamber, one of the damſels in a whiſper ſaid tg him, Make: 
pretence to drink the liquor, but touch not one drop. The lady 
ſaid, I know you muſt be thirſty, 1 muſt have you drink before 
you go to bed: immediately two damſels entered the room, aud 
preſented the wine. Who can refuſe wine from ſuch beautiful hands! 
cries Giaunetto: at which the lady ſmiled, Giannetto takes the 
cup, and making as if he drank, pours the wine iato bis boſom, 
The lady thinking he had drank, fays aſide to herſelf with great 
joy, You muſt go, young man, and bring another ſhip, for this 1 
condemned. Giannetto went to bed, and began to {nore as it be 
ſlept ſoundly, The lady perceiving this, laid herſelf down by Ju 
ſide. Giannetto loſes no time, but turning to the lady, embrace 


her, ſaying, Now atm I in polleſhon of my utmoſt wiſhes. When 
Giannetto came out of his chamber, he was knighted and placed 
in the chair of ſtate, had the ſcepire put iuto his hand, and va 
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.aclaimed ſovereign of the country, with great pomp and ſplen- 
Jour; and when the lords and ladies were come to the caſlle, he 
married the lady in great ceremony, EN : 
Giannetto governed excellently, and cauſed juſtice to be admi- 
riſtered impartially. He continued ſome time in his happy flate, 
1nd never entertained a thought of poor Anſaldo, who had given 
bis bond to the Jew for ten thouſand ducats. But one day, as he 
dood at the window of his palace with his bride, be ſaw a number 
of people paſs along the piazza, with lighted torches in their hands. 
What is the meaning of this? ſay he. The lady anſwered, they 
are artificers, going to make their offerings at the church of St. 
Giannetto inſtantly recolledted 
Anſaldo, gave a great ſigh, and turned pale. His lady enquired 
the cauſe of his ſudden change. He ſaid, he felt nothing. She 
continued to preſs with great earneſtneſs, till he was obliged to 
confeſs the cauſe of his uneaſineſs; that Auſaldo was engaged for 
the money; that the term was expired; and the grief he was in 
was leſt his father ſhould loſe his life for him: that if the ten thows 
ſand ducat{ were not paid that day, he muſt loſe a pound of his 
felb, The lady told him\ to mount on horſeback, and go by land 
the neareſt way, to take ſome attendants, aud an hundred thouſand 
ducats; and not to flop till he arrived at Venice; and if he was 
not dead, to endeavour to bring Anſaldo to her. Giannetto takes 
horſe with twenty attendants, and makes the beſt of his way to 
Venice. 

The time being expired, the Jew had ſeized Anſaldo, and in- 
fifted on having a pound of his fleſh, He entreated him only to 
wait ſome days, that if his dear Giannetto arrived, he might have 
the pleaſure of embracing him: the Jew replied he was willing to 
wait; but, ſays he, I will cut off the pound of fleſh, according to the 
words of the obligation. Anfaldo anſwered, that he was content. 

Several merchants would have jointly paid the money; the Jew 
would not hearken to the propoſal, but inſiſted that he might have 
the ſatisfaction of ſaying, that he had put to death the greateſt of 
the Chriſtian merchants. Giannetto making all poſlible haſte to 
Venice, his lady ſoon followed him in a lawyer's habit, with two 
ſervants attending her, Giannetto, when he came to Venice, goes 
lo the Jew, and (after embracing Anfaldo) tells him, he is ready 
to pay the money, and as much more as he ſhould demand. The 
Jew ſaid, he would take no money, ſince it was not paid at tho 
time due; but that he would have the pound of fleſh. Every one 
blamed the Jew; but as Venice was a place where juſtice was 
firifly adminiſtered, and the 2 had his pretenſions grounded on 
publick and received forms, their only reſource was entteaty; and 
when the merchant of Venice applied to him, he was inflexible, 
Ciannetto offered him twenty thouſand, then thirty thouſand, af- 
terwards forty, fifty, and at laſt an hundred thouſand ducats, The 
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Jew told him, if he would ęive as much gold as Venice was v 
he would not accept it; and, ſays he, you know little of m 
ou think I will deſiſt from my demand, 

The lady now arrives at Venice, in her lawyer's dreſs; ana 
alighting at an inn, the landlord aſks of one of the ſervants * 
his maſter was: the ſervant anſwered, that he was a young law x 
who had finiſhed his ſtudies at Bologna. The landlord upon an 
ſhows his gueſt great civility: and when he attended at dinner 0 
lawyer enquiring how juſtice was adminiſtered in that city, he 
anſwered, juſtice in this place is too ſevere, and related the caſe of 
Anſaldo. Says the lawyer, this queſtion may be eaſily anſwered 
If you can anſwer it, ſays the landlord, and fave this worthy mas 
from death, you will get the love and efteem of all the beſt men of 
this city. The lawyer cauſed a proclamation to be made, that 
whoever had any law matters to determine, they ſhould have re. 

- courſe to him: ſo it was told to Giannetto, that a famous lawyer 
was come from Bologna, who could decide all caſes in law. Gi. 
annetto propoſed to the Jew to apply to this lawyer. With all ay 
heart, ſays the Jew; but let who will come, I will flick to my 
bond. They came to this judge, and ſaluted him. Giannetto did 
not remember him: for he had diſguiſed his face with the juice of 
certain herbs. Giannetto, and the Jew, each told the merits of 
the cauſe to the judge; who, when he had taken the bond and read 
it, ſaid to the Jew, I muſt have you take the hundred thouſand 
ducats, and releaſe this honeſt man, who will always have a grate- 
ful ſenſe of the favour done to him. The Jew replied, I will do 
no ſuch thing. The judge anſwered, it will be better for you, 
The Jew was poſitive to yield nothing. Upon this they go to the 
tribunal appointed for ſuch judgements: and our Judge ſays to the 
Jew, Do you cut a pound of this man's fleſh where you chooſe. 
The Jew ordered him to be ſtripped naked; and takes in his hand 
a razor, which had been made on purpoſe. Giannetto, ſeeing this, 
turning to the judge, this, ſays he, is not the favour 1 aſked of 
you. Be quiet, ſays he, the pound of fleſh is not yet cut off. As 
ſoon as the Jew was going to begin, Take care what you do, ſay 
the judge, it you take more or leſs than a pound, 1 will order your 
head to be ſtruck off: and beſide, if you ſhed one drop of blood, 
you ſhall be put to death. Your paper makes no mention of the 
ſhedding of blood; but ſays exprelsly, that you may take a pound 
of fleſh, neither more nor leſs. He immediately ſent for the che- 
cutioner to bring the block and ax; and now, ſays be, if 1 ſee one 
drop of blood, off goes your head. Atlength the Jew, after much 
wrangling, told him, Give me the hundred thouſand ducats, aud 
I am content. No, fays the judge, cut off your pound of fefa 
according to your bond: why did not you take the money when it 
was offered? The Jew came down to vine, and then 10 eighty 
thouſand: but the judge was ſtill reſolute. Giannetio told ihe 
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:adge to give what he required, that Anſaldo might have his liberty: 
but he replied, let me manage him. Then the Jew would have 
aken fifty thouſand: he ſaid, I will not give you a penny. Give 
neat leaſt, ſays the Jew, my own ten thouſand ducats, and a curſe 
-onfound you all. The judge replies, I will give you nothing: if 
rou will have the pound of fleſh, take it; if not, I will order your 
bond to be proteſted and annulled. The Jew ſecing he could gain 
nothing, tore in pieces the bond in a great rage. Anſaldo was re- 
leaſed, and conduded home with great joy by Gianuetto, who 
carried the hundred thouſand ducats to the inn to the lawyer. The 
lawyer ſaid, I do not want money; carry it back to your lady, 
that ſhe may not ſay, that you have ſquandered it away idly. 
sys Giannetto, my lady is ſo kind, that I might ſpend four times 
„ much without incurring her diſpleaſure, How are you pleaſed 
with that lady? ſays the lawyer, I love her better than any earthly 
thing; anſwers Gianuetto: nature ſeems to have. done her utmoſt 
in forming her. If you will come and ſee her, you will be ſur- 
priſed at the honours ſhe will ſhow you, 1 cannot go with you, 
lays the lawyer; but lince you ſpeak ſo much good of her, I muſt 
tefire you to preſent my reſpe&s to her, I will not fail, Giannetto 
anſwered; and now, let me entreat you to accept of ſome of the 
money, While he was ſpeaking, the lawyer obſerved a ring on his 
finger, and ſaid, if you give me this ring, I ſhall ſeek no other 
reward, Willingly, ſays Giannetto; but as it is a ring given me 
by my lady, to wear for her ſake, I have ſome reluQance to part 
vith it, and ſhe, not ſecing it on my linger, will believe that 1 
have given it to a woman, Says the lawyer, the eſteems you 
ſuciently to credit what you tell her, and you may ſay you made 
a preſent of it to me; but I rather think you want to give it to 
ſome former miſtreſs here in Venice, So great, ſays Giannetto, 
is the love and reverence I bear to her, that I would not change 
ber for any woman in the world. After this he takes the ring from 
his finger, and preſents it to him. I have ſtill a favour to alk ſays 
tne lawyer, It ſhall be granted, ſays Giannetto. It is, replied 
he, that you do not ſtay any time here, but go as ſoon as poſſible 
to your lady. It appears to me a thouſand years till I fee her, an- 
lwered Giannetto: and immediately they take leave of each other, 
The lawyer embarked, and left Venice, Giannetto took leave of 
his Venetian friends, and carried Anſaldo with him, and ſome of 
lis old acquaintance accompanied them. The lady arrived ſome 
days before, and having reſumed her female habit, pretended to 
have ſpent the time at the baths; and now gave order to have the 
lreets lined with tapeſtry: and when Giannetto and Anſaldo were 
landed, all the court went out to meet them. When they arrived 
at the palace, the lady ran to embrace Anſaldo, but feigned anger 
igainſt Giannetto, though ſhe loved him exceſſively: vet the feaſt- 
gs, tilts, and diverſions went on as uſual, at which all the lords 
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| and ladies were preſent. Giannetto ſeeing that his wife did not 
receive him with her accuſtomed good countenance, called her 
and would have ſaluted her. She told him, ſhe wanted none of * 
careſſes: I am ſure, ſays the, you have been laviſh of them to ſon, 
of your former miſtreſſes. Giannetto Began to make excuſes, $1, 
aſked him where was the ting ſhe had given him: It is no mor, 
than what I expected, cries Giannetto, and I was in the right to ſay 
you would be angry with me; but, I ſwear by all that is ſacred 
and by your dear ſelf, that I gave the ring to the lawyer why 
gained our cauſe, And I can ſwear, ſays the lady, with as much 
ſolemuity, that you gave the ring to a woman: therefore ſwear ng 
more. Giannetto proteſted that what he had told her was true 
and that he ſaid all this to the lawyer, when he aſked for the nag 
The lady replied, you would have done much better to ſtay x: 
Venice wich your miſtreſſes, for I fear they all wept when you came 
away. Giannetto's tears began to fall, and in great ſorrow he 
aſſured her, that what ſhe ſuppoſed could not be true, The lady 
ſecing his tears, which were daggers in her boſom, ran to embrace 
him, and in a ft of laughter ſhowed the ring, and told him, that 


ſhe was herſelf the lawyer, and how ſhe obtained the ring, Gian- 


netto was greatly aſtoniſhed, finding it all true, and told the flory 
to the nobles and to his companions; and this heightened greatly 
the love between him and his lady. He then called the damſel 
who had given him the good advice in the evening not to drink the 
liquor, and gave her to Anſaldo for a wife; and they ſpent the reli 
of their lives in great felicity and contentment. 


—— R——_—- A 


RudcRI de Figiovanni took a reſolution of going, for ſome 
time, to the court of Alfonſo king of Spain, He was graci- 
ouſly received, and living there ſome time in great magnificence, and 
giving remarkable proofs of his courage, was greatly eſteemed, 
Having frequent opportunities of examining minutely the behavi- 
our of the king, he obſerved, that he gave, as he thought, with 
little diſcernment, caſtles, and baronies, to ſuch who were uuwor- 
thy of bis favours; and to himſelf, who might pretend to be of 
ſome eſtimation, he gave nothing: he therefore thought the hut 
thing to be done, was to demand leave of the king to return 
home. | 
His requeſt was granted, and the king preſented him with one 
of the moſt beautiful and excellent mules, that had ever been 
mounted. One of the king's truſty ſervants was commanded to 
accompany Ruggieri, and riding along with him, to pick up, and 
recolled every word he ſaid of the king, and then mention that 
was the order of his ſovereign, that he ſhould go back to bim. 
The man watching the opportunity, joined Ruggieri when he ſet 
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out, ſaid he was going towards Italy, and would be glad to ride 
io company with him. Ruggieri jogging on with his mule, and 
ulking of one thing or other, it being near nine o'clock, told his 
companion, that they would do well to put up their mules a little 
1nd as ſoon as they entered the ſtable, every bealt, except his, be- 
gan 10 ſtale. Riding on further, they came to a river, and waters 
jug the bealts, his mule ſtaled in the river: you untoward beaſt, 
{avs he, you are like your waiter, who gave you o me. The 
ſervant remembered this expreſſion, and many others as they rode 
on all day together; but he heard not a ſingle word drop from 
bim, but what was in praiſe of the king. The next morning 
Kuggieri was told the order of the king, and inſtantly turned back, 
When the king had heaid what he faid of the mule, he commands 
el him juto his preſence, aud with a ſmile, aſted him, for what 
reaſon he had compared the mule to him. Ruggieri anſwered, 
My rcalon is plain, you give where you ought not to give, and 
where you ought to give, you give nothing; in the ſame manner 
the mule would not flale where lhe ought, and where the ought 
"ot, there the flaled. The king faid upon this, If I have not te- 
warded you as I have many, do not entertatn a thought that I was 
iaſenfivle to your great merit; it is Fortune who hindered me; ſhe 
xs to blame, and not 1; and Iwill ſhow you mauifeſtly that I ſpeak 
truth. My diſcontent, fir, proceeds uot, anſwered Ruggieri, from 
a defire of being enriched, but from your not having given the 
ſmalleſt teſtimony to my deferts in your ſervice : nevertheleſs your 
excule is valid, and I am ready to ſce the proof you mention, 
though { can eaſily believe you without it. The king conducted 
bun to a hall, where he had already commanded two large caſkets, 
ſbut cioſe, to be placed: and before a large company told Ruggieri, 
that ina one of them was e2utained his crown, [ceptre, and all his 
Jewels, and that the other was full of carth : chooſe which of them 
you like bell, and then you will fee that it is not 1, but your for- 
tune that has been ungrateful, Ruggien, choſe one. It was found 
to be the calket full of earth. The king (aid to him with a ſmile, 
how you may fze Ruggieri that what | told you of fogiune was 
live; but tor your ſake, I will oppoſe her with all my ftengm. 
You have no inteation, I am certain, to live ia Spain, therefore I 
will otter you no preferment here; but that caſket which fortune 
denied you, ſhall be yours in deſpite of her: carry it with you 
mio your own country, ſhow it to your fiicuds aud neighbours, as 
my gift to you; and vou have my permiſLon to boaſt, that it is à 
reward of your virtues. 


Of The MERCHANT of VeNisE the ſtyle is even and eaſy, 
vith {ew peculiarities of didion, or 2nomalics of conftrattion., The 
comick part zailes laughier, and the ſerious fites expeation. The 
Pobability of either one or the other ſtory cannot be maiataiucd. 
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The union of two adions in one event is in this drama evideny 
happy. Dryden was much plealed with his own addreſs in * 
necting the two plots of his Spaniſh Friar, which yet, I believe 
the critick will find excelled by this play. Jouxs0x, ; 

Of the incident of the bond, no Engliſh original has hithery 
been pointed out, I find, however, the following in The Oratyr. 
handling @ hundred ſeverall Diſcourſes, in form of Declamations * ſons 
of the Arguments being drawne from Titus Livius and other ancint 
Writers, the reſt of the Author's own inventions Part of which are if 
Matters happened in our Agt. ——— Viritten in French by Altxandy 
Silvayn, and Engliſhed by L. P. | i. e. Lazarus Pilot®* | London, print. 
ed by Adam Ifiip, 1396, — | This book is uot mentioned by Ames.) 
See p. 401. 


„ DECLAMATION 95. 


,a Jew, who would for his debt have a pound of the fliſk of 
a Chriſtian. . 


© A Jew, unto whom a Chriſtian merchant ought nine hundred 
crownes, would have ſummoned him for the fame in Turkie: the 
meichant, becauſe he would not be diſcredited, promiſed to pay 
the fail ſumme within the tearme of three months, and if he paid 
it not, he was bound to give him a pound of the Heſh of his bodie. 
The tearme being paſt ſome lifteene daies, the Jew refuſed to take 
his moaey, aud vemaunded the pound of fteth: the ordinarie judge 
of that place appointed him to cut a juſt pound of the Chriltian' 
Heſh, aud if he cut either more or leflec, thea his own head ſhoull 
be ſiaitien off; the Jew appealed from this ſentence, unto the chieſ: 
judge, laying: 

© Impoſllible is it to breake the credit of traſſicke amongſt men 
without great detriment to the common wealth: wherefore no man 
ought to bind himſelfe unto ſuch covenants which hee cannot or 
will not accompliſh, for by that means ſhould no man feare to be 
deceaved, and credit being maintained, every man might be allured 
of his owne; but buce deceit hath taken place, never wonder it 
obligations are made more rigorous aud ftrid then they were wont, 
ſeeing that although tie bonds are made never ſo ſtrong, yet can 
no mau be very certaine that he ſhall not be a loſer. It feemeth a 
the firſt fight that it is a thing no leſs ſtrange than cruel, to bind 4 
man to pay a pound of the fleſh of his bodie, for want of money: 
ſurely, in that it is a thing not uſuall, it appeareth to be fomewba! 
the more ad-nirable; but there are divers others that are more cruell, 
which becauſe they are in uſe ſeeme nothing terrible at all: as lv 
binde all the bodie unto a moſt lothſome priſon, or unto an into» 
lerable flavetie, where not ouly the whole bodie but alſo all, dhe 


* Lazarus Pyot, (not Pilot] is Anthony Mundy. R1TtsSON. 
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ſences and ſpirits are tormented; the which is commonly pradiiſed, 
not only betwixt thoſe which are either ia ſe& or nation contrary, 
but alſo even amongſt thoſe that are of one ſect and nation; yea 
amouzlt Cbrifliaus it hach been ſcene that the ſon hath impriſoned 
the father for monje. Likewiſe in the Roman commonwealth, ſo 
famous lor lawes and armes, it was lawful for debt to impriſon, 
heat, and afllic with torment the fiee citizens: how manie of them 
do you thinke } would have thought themſelves happie, if for a 
ſmall debt they might have been exculed with the paiment of a 
zunde of their Heſh? who ought then to marvile if a Jew requireth 
ſo ſmall a thing of a Chriſtian, to diſcharge him of a good round 
ſumme? A man may aſke why I would not rather take ſilver of 
this man, then his Hleſh: I might alleage many reaſous; for | might 
fy that none but my lelfe can tell what the breach of his promiſe 
hath coſt me, and what I have thereby paied for want of money 
unto my creditors, of that which 1 have loſt in my credit: for the 
wiletie of thoſe men which eſteem their reputation, is ſo great, 
that oftentimes they had rather endure any thiug ſecretlie, then to 
have their diſcredit blazed abroad, becaule they would uot be both 
named and harmed: nevertheletfle, I doe freely conſelle, that I 
had rather loſe a pound of my tleth theu my credit ſhould be in 
any fort cracked: I might alſo lay, that | have need of this fleſh to 
care a friend of mine of a certaine maladic, which is otherwile 
incurable; or that | would have it to terrihe thereby the Chriſtians 
for ever abuſipy the Jews Once more hereafter: but | will onlie ſay, 
that by his obligation he oweth it me. It is lawfull to kill a ſoul- 
diet if he come unto the warres but an hour too late; aud allo to 
hang a theeſe though he teal never fo little: is it then ſuch a great 
walter to cauſe ſuch a one to pay a pound of his fleſh, that hath 
broken his promiſe manie times, or that puttech another in danger 
to loſe both credit aud reputaiion, yea and it may be lite, and al 
lor griele? were it not better for him to loſe that T demand, then 
bis ſoule, alreadie bound by bis faith? Neither am | to take that 
waicn he oweth me, but he is to deliver it to me: and elpeciallie 
becauſe no man kuoweth better than he where the fame may be 
(pared io the leaſt hurt of his perſon; for I might take it in ſuch 
place as hee might thereby happen to Joſe his life: Whaite matter 
were it then if 1 ſhould cut off his privie members, ſuppoling that 
tie fame would altogether weigh a juſt pound? or els his head, 
ſhould I be ſuifered to cut it ot, although it were with the danger 
of mine own lile? I believe, I ſhould not; becauſe there were as 
luce reaſon therein, as there could be in the amends whereuuto L 
mould be bound: or els if I would cut off his noſe, his lips, his 
ears, and pull out his eies, to make them altogether a pound, ſhould 
I be ſullered? ſurely I think not, becauſe the obligation dooth not 
ſpecile that I ought either to chooſe, cut, or take the ſame, but 
that he ought to give me a pound of his fleſh, Of every thing that 
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is ſold, he which delivereth the ſame is to make waight, and }, 
which receiveth, taketh heed that it be juſt: ſeeing then th 
ther the obligation, cuſtome, nor law doth bind me tc cut, or 
weigh, much lefſe unto the above mentioned ſatisſaQion, I refuſe 
it all, and require that the ſame which is due ſhould be delivge; 
unto me. N 


„% The Chriſtian's Anſwere, 


„It is no ſtrange matter to here thoſe diſpute of equitie which 
are themſelves molt unjuit; and ſuch as have no faith at all, de- 
firous that others ſhould obſerve the ſame inviolable; the which 
were yet the more tolerable, if ſuch meu would be contented wit) 
reaſonable things, or at leaſt not altogether unreaſonable: but 
what reaſon is there that one man ſhould unto his own prejudice 
defire the hurt of another? as this Jew is content to loſe nine hun. 
dred crownes to have a pound of my fleſh; whereby is maniſeldy 
ſcene the ancient and cruel hate which he beareth not only unto 
Chriſtians, but unto all others which are not of his ſed; yea, even 
unto the Turkes, who overkindly doe ſufter ſuch vermine to dwell 
amongſt them: ſeeing that this preſumptuous wreich dare not onely 
doubt, but appeale from the judgement of a good and jult judge, 
and afterwards he would by ſophiſticall reaſons prove that his ab- 
homination is equitie. Trulie Iconfeſſe that I have ſuffered kfteen 
daies of the tearme to palle; yet who can tell whether he orl is the 
cauſe thereof? as for me, I think that by ſecret meanes he hath cauſed 
the monie to be delaied, which from ſundry places ought to have 
come unto me before the tearm which I promiſed unto him; other- 
wiſe, I would never have heen ſo raſh as to bind myſelfe ſo ſhicly: 
but although he were not the cauſe of the fault, is it thereſore (aid, 
that he ought to be fo impudent as to go about to prove it no 
ſtrange matter that he ihould be willing to be paied with 1aan's 
fleſk, which is a thiug more natural for tigres, than men, tlie 
which alſo was never heard of ? but this divell in ſhape of man, 
ſeeing me oppreſſed with neceſhtie, propounded this cuiſed chli 
gation unto me, Whereas he alleageth the Romaines for an exam- 
ple, why doth he not as well tell on how for that crueltie in aftiid+ 
ing debtors over grievouſly, the commonwealth was almoſt ovet- 
throwne, and that ſhortly after it was forbidden to impriſon mea 
any more for debt? To breake promiſe is, when a man ſweatech 
or promiſeth a thing, the which he hath no delire to periorine, 
which yet upon an exireame neceſhty is ſomewhat exculable: 3 
for me I have promiſed, and accompliſhed my promiſe, yet not lo 
ſoon as I would; and although I knew the danger wherein | wi 
to ſatisfie the crueltie of this miſchievous man with the price of my 
feth and blood, yet did I not flie away, but ſubmitted my {elk 
unto the diſcretion of the judge who hath juſtly reprefled his bealt 
lineſs, Whereia tben have I fallifed my ptomiſe? is it in that | 
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vould not (like him) diſobey the judgement of the judge? Behold 
| will preſent a part of my bodie unto him, that he may paie him- 
ſelfe, according to the contents of the judgement : where is then 
my promiſe broken? But it is no.marvaile if this race be ſo obſtinat 
ind cruell againſt us: for they do it of ſet purpoſe to offend our 
God whom they have crucified : and wherefore ? Becauſe he was 
jolie, as he is yet fo reputed of this worthy Turkiſh nation. But 
what ſhall I ſay? Their own Bible is full of their rebellion againſt 
God, agaialt their prieſts, judges and leaders. What did not the 
very patriarchs theinſelves, from whom they have their beginning? 
They ſold their brother, and had it not been for one amongſt 
them, they had flain him for verie envie. How many adulteries 
aud abhominations were commmitted amongſt them? How many 
nurthers? Abſalom did he not cauſe his brother to be murthered ? 
Did he not perſecute his father? Is it not for their iniquitie that 
God hath diſperſed them, without leaving them one oulie foot of 
ground? If then, when they had newlie received their law from 
God, when they ſaw his wonderous works with their cies, and had 
yet their judges amongſt them, they were ſo wicked, what may 
one hope of them now, when they have neither faith nor law, but 
their rapines and uſuries? and that they believe they do a charitable 
work, when they do ſome great wrong unto one that is not a Jew ? 
It may pleaſe you then, moſt righteous judge, to conſider all theſe 
circumſtances, having pittie of him who doth wholly ſubmit him- 
elle upon your juſt clemencic : hoping thereby to be delivered 
om this monſter's crueltie. FARMER. 


Gregorio Leti, in his Life of Sixtus V. ' tranſlated by Ellis 
Farneworth, 1745, has likewiſe this kind of ſtory, 

It was currently reported in Rome that Drake had taken and 
plundered 8. Domingo in Hiſpaniola, and carried off an immenſe 
booty: this account came in a private letter to Paul Seccli, a very 
conſiderable merchant in the city, who had large concerns in thoſe 
parts which he had inſured. Upon the receiving this news he ſent 
for the inſurer Samſon Ceneda, a Jew, and acquainted him with it. 
The Jew, whoſe intereſt it was to have ſuch a report thought falſe, 
pave many reaſons why it could not poſſibly be true: and at laſt 
vorked himſelf up into ſuch a paſſion, that he ſaid, . Il lay you 
pound of my fleſh that it is a lie.” 

Secchi, who was of a fiery hot temper, replied, “ If you like it, 
II lay you a thouſand crowns againſt a pound of your fleſh that 
tis true,” The Jew accepted the wager, and articles were imme- 
ciately executed between them, the ſubflance of which was, «++ That 
Il Secchi won, he ſhould himſelf cut the {leſh with a ſharp knife 
from whatever part of the Jew's body he pleaſed." Unfortunately 
for the Jew, the truth of the account was ſoon after confirmed, by 
ocher advices from the Weſt-Indies, which threw him almoſt iats 
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diſtradtion; eſpecially when he was informed that Secchi had 
ſolemnly ſworn he would compel him to the exa@ literal per. 
formance of bis contract, and was determined to cut a pound gf 
fleſh from that paft of, his body which it is not neceſfary to men. 
tion, Upon this he went to the governor of Rome, and beggel 
he would interpoſe in the affair, and uſe his authority to preyail 
with Secchi to accept of a thouſand pilloles as an equivalent for the 
pound of fleſh : but the governor not daring to take upon him tg 
determine a caſe of ſo uncommon a nature, made a report of it tg 
the pope, who ſent for them both, and having heard the article; 
read, and informed himſelf periealy of the whole affair from their 
own mouths, ſaid, „ When conttacts are made, it is juſt th 
ſhould be fulfilled, as we intend this ſhall. Take a knife, therefore, 
Secchi, and cut a pound of fleſh from any part you pleaſe of the 
Jew's Body, We would adviſe yon, however, to be very careſul; 
for if you cut but a ſcruple or grain more or leſs than your due, 
you ſhall certainly be hauged. Go, and bring hither a Knife, and 
a pair of ſcales, and let it be done in our preſence. 

The merchant at theſe words, began to tremble like an aſpin- 
leaf, and throwing kimſelf at his holinels's feet, with tears in his 
eyes proteſted, „ It was far from his thoughts to inſiſt upon the 
performance of the contract. And being aſked by the pope what 
he demanded; anſwered, «+ Nothing, holy father, but your bene. 
dition, and that the articles may be torn in pieces. Then turning 
to the Jew, he aſked him, „ What he had to ſay, and whether he 
was content. The Jew anſwered, *+ That he thought himſelf 
extremely happy to come oll at ſo caly a rate, and that he was pet» 
fealy content. But we are not content,” replied Sixtus, ** nor 
is there ſufficient ſatisfation made to our laws. We deſire ro knov 
what authority you have to lay ſuch wagers? The ſubjeds of princes 
are the property uf the ſtate, and have no right to diſpoſe of their 
bodies, nor any part of them, without the expreſs conſent of ther 
ſovereigns.“ 

They were both immediately ent to priſon, and the governor 
ordered to proceed againſt them with the utmoſt ſeverity of the 
law, that others might be deterred by their example from laying 
any more ſuch wagers. — [The governor interceding for them, 
and propoſing a fine of a thouſand crowns each, Sixtus ordered 
him to condemn them both to death, the Jew for ſelling his life, 
by conſenting to have a pound of fleſh cui from his body, which 
he ſaid was dire& ſuicide, and the merchant ſor premeditated 
murder, in making a contra@ with the other that he knew wub 
be the occaſion of his death. ] 

As Secchi was of a very good family, having many great friends 
and relations, and the Jew one of the moſt leading men in the 
ſynagogue, they both had recourſe to petitions. Strong application 
was made to cardinal Montalto, to intercede with his holineſs u 
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leaſt to ſpare their lives. Sixtus, who did not really deſign to put 
them 10 death, but to deter others from ſuch practices, at laſt con- 
ſented tO change the ſentence into that of the galleys, with liberty 


en. o buy off that too, by paying each of them two thouſand crowns, 
Jed 10 be applied to the uſe of the hoſpital which he had lately founded, 
vail before they Were releaſed. 
the Life of Sixtus V. Fol. B. VII. p. 293, Kc. 
1 to | STEEVENS, 
t to 
cles 
eit In a Perfan Manuſcript in the poſſeſſion of Enſiga Thomas Mun— 
hey o, of the firſt battalion of Sepoys, now at Tanjore, is found the 
ore, following Rory of a Jew and a Muflulman, Several leaves being 
the wanting both at the beginning and end of the Mi. its age has not 
ul; Leen aſcertained. The tranſlation, iu which the idiom is Perſian, 
lue, though the words are Engliſh, was made by Mr, Munro, and kindly 
and communicated to me (together with a copy of the original) by Da- 
niel Braithwaite, Eſq. 
in- « [t is related, that in a town of Syria a poor Muſſulman lived 
his in the neighbourhood of a rich Jew. One day he went to the Jew, 
the 2nd ſaid, lend me 100 dinars, that I may trade with it, and I will 
hat vive thee a ſhare of the gain. —This Muliulman had a beautiful wife, 
ne · aud the Jew had ſeen and fallen in love with her, and thinking this 
ing a lucky opportunity, he ſaid, I will not do thus, but J will give 
r he thee a hundred dinars, with this condition, that alter fix months 
ſelf thou ſhalt reſtore it to me. But give me a bond in this form, that 
per. if the term of the agreement ſhall be exceeded one day, I ſhall cut a 


pound of fleſh from thy body, from whatever part I chooſe. The 
jew thought that by this means he might perhaps come to enjoy 
the Muſſulman's wife. The Muſſulman was dejefted and faid, how ' 
can this be? But as his diſtreſs was extreme, he took the money on 


heir that condition, and gave the bond, and ſet out on a journey; and 

io that journey he acquired much gaiu, and he was every day ſaying 
nor to himſelf, God forbid that the term of the agreement ſhould paſs 
the away, and the Jew bring vexation upon me. He therefore gave 4 
ing hundred gold dinars into the haud of a truſty perſon, and ſeut him 
em, home to give it to the jew. But the people of his own houſe, being 
ered vithout money, ſpent it in maintaining themſelves, When he re- 
life, turned from his journey, the Jew required payment of the money, 
hich and the pound of fleſh. The Muſſulman ſaid, I ſent thy money a 
ated loag time ago. The Jew ſaid, thy money came not to me. When 
null this on examination appeared to be true, the Jew carried the Muſ- 

ſulman beſore the Cazi, and repreſented the affair. The Cai faid 
nd! to the Muſſulman, either ſatisfy the Jew, or give the pound of fleſh. 
the The Muflulman not agreeing to this, ſaid, let us go to another 
don Cazi, When they went, he alſo ſpoke in the ſame manner. The 
3 * 


Mullulman aſked the advice of an ingenious friend. He ſaid, 
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« fay to him, let us go to the Cazi of Hems. ® Go there, for thy 
bufineſs will be well.” Then the Muflulman went to the Jew, and 
ſaid, I ſball be ſatisfed with the decree of the Cazi of Hems; tt, 
Jew ſaid, I alſo ſhall be ſatisfied. Then both departed for the 
city of Herns. F When they preſented themſelves before the judge. 
ment-ſeat, the Jew ſaid, O my Lord Judge, this man borrowed an 
hundred «dinars of me, and pledged a pound of fleſh from his own 
body, Command that he give the money and the fleſh, li hap. 
pened, that the Cazi was the friend of the father of the Muſſulnan, 
and for this reſpe&, he ſaid to the Jew, *« Thou ſayeſt true, it is 
the purport of the bond; and he delired, that they ſhould bring a 
ſharp knife. The Muſſulman on hearing this, became ſpeechleſ,, 
The knife being brought, the Cazr turned his face to- the Jew, and 
faid, „ Ariſe, and cut one pound of fleſh from the body of hin, 
in ſuch a manner, that there may not be one grain more or leſs, 
and if more or lefs thou {halt cut, IT ſhail order thee to be killed. 
The Jew faid, I cannot. 1 ſhall leave this buſineſs and depart, 
The Cazi ſaid, thou mayeſt not leave it. He ſaid, O judge, ! 
have releaſed him. The judge ſaid, it cannot be, either cut the 
fleſh, or pay the expence of his journey. It was ſettled at two 
hundred dinars: the Jew paid another hundred, and departed," 

| MALOXL, 


To the colledion of novels, &c. wherein the plot of the forego. 
ing play occurs, may be added another, viz. from Roger Bonten: 
en Belle Humteur. In the flory here related of the Jew and the 
Chriſtian, the Judge is made to be Solyman, Emperor of the Turks, 
See the edition of 1731, Tom, II. p. 105. 

So far Mr. Douce: — Perhaps, this Tale (like that of Parnell 
Hermit, ) may have found its way into every language. STELVENS. 


-* Hems-Emeſſa, a city of Syria, long. 70. lat. 34. 

The Orientals ſay that Hipprocrates made his ordinary reſidence 
there; and the Chriftians of that country have a tradition, that the 
head of St. Jobn the Baptiſt was found there, under the reign of 
Theodofins the younger. 

This city was famous in the times of paganiſm for the Temple of the 
Sun, under the name of Heliogabalus, from which the Roman emperot 
took his name. : 

It was taken from the Muffulmen by the Tartars, in the year of Clvit 
1098. Saladin retook it in 1187. The Tartars took it in the year 1258, 
Afterwards it paſſed into the hands of the Mamalukes, and from them to 
the Turks, who are now in poſſeſſion of it. This city ſuffered greatly 
by a moſt dreadful earthquake in 1157, when the Franks were in 
poſſeſſion of Syria, HERBELOT. 


+ Here follows the relation of a number of nnlucky adventures, in 
which the Muſſulman is involved by the way: but as they only tend te 
s8how the ſagacity of the Cazi in extricating him from them, and have 
no connection with Sbylock, 1 have omitted them, T. M. 
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„ you Lize r.] Was certainly bemowed, if e believe 
De, Grey and Mr. Upton, from the Cotes Tale of Gamelyn ; 
which by the way was not printed till a century afterward : when 
; trath the old bard, who was no hunter of MS. contented him- 
elf ſolely with Loage's Roſalynd, or Euphues' Golden Legacye, gto. 
1390. FARMER, 


thakſpeare has followed Lodge's novel more exadly than is his 
general cullom when he is indebted to ſuch worthleſs originals : 
ind has ſketched ſome of his principal characters, and borrowed 
a ſew expreflions from it. His imitations, &c. however, are in 
general too infiguiticant to merit tranſcription, 

It ſhould be obſerved that the charaQers of Jaques, the Clown, 
and Audrey, are entirely of the poet's own formation, 

Although 1 have never met with any edition of this comedy 
refore the year 1623, it is evident, that ſuch a publication was at 
lealt deligned. At the beginning of the ſecond volume of the 
entries at Stationers' Hall, are placed two leaves of irregular pro- 
bibtions, notes, &c. Among theſe are the following: 

Aug. 4. 
* As you Like it, a book. . . 
Hen the Fiſt, a book. R . to be ſtaid. 
© Comedy of Muck Ado, a book. 
Ihe dates ſcattered over theſe pages are from 1596 to 1615. 
STEEVENS. 


This comedy, I believe, was written in 1600, See An Attempt 
« aſcertain the Order of Shakſpeare's Plays, Vol. Il, MALONE, 


PERSONs repreſented. 


Duke, living in exile. 
Frederick, brother to the Duke, and uſurper of his 


dominions. 
Amiens, > Lords attending upon the Dake in hi 
Jaques, baniſhment, 


Le Bean, a courtter attending upon Frederick: 
Charles, his wreęſller. 

Oliver, 
Jaques, 
Orlando, 
cre 8 Servants to Oliver. 
Touchſtone, a clown. 

Sir Oliver Mar-text, @ vicar. 


Corin, 
Sylvius, Shepherds. 


William, a country ſellou, in love with Audrey. 
A perſon repreſenting Hymen. 


Roſalind, daughter to the baniſhed Duke, 
Celia, daughter to Frederick, 

Phebe, a ſhepherdeſs. 

Andrey, a country wench, 


\ Sons of Sir Rowland de Bois. 


Lords belonging to the two Dukes ; Pages, Foreſters 
and other Attendants. 


The SCENE lies, firſt, near Oliver's houſe ; after- 
wards, partly in the Uſurper's court, and partly u 
the foreſt of Arden, 


The liſt of the perſons being omitted in the old editions, v3 
added by Mr, Rowe. JOHNSON. 
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r 
An Orchard, near Oliver's Houſe. 
Enter ORLANDO and ADAM. 


Ort. As I remember, Adam, 1t was upon this 
faſhion bequeathed me : By will, but a poor thou- 
fand crowns; and, as thou ſay'ſt, charged my bro- 
ther, on his bleſſing, to breed me well :* and there 
begins my ſadneſs. My brother Jaques he keeps 


* 1s I remember, Adam, it was upon this faſhion bequeathed mee 
by will, but @ poor thouſand crowns; Kc, ] The grammar, as well as 
ſenſe, ſulſers cruelly by this reading. There are two nominatives 
to the verb bequeathed, and not ſo much as one to the verb charged 2 
and yet, to the nominative there wanted, | his bleſſing] refers. So 
that the whole ſentence is confuſed and obſcure. A very ſmall 
alteration in the reading and pointing fets all right, — 4s I re- 
member, Adam, it was upon this my father bequeathed me, &c, The 
grammar is now reRilied, and the ſenſe alſo; which is this. 
Orlando and Adam were diſcourling together on the cauſe why 
the younger brother had but a thouſand crowns left him. They 
arte upon itz; aud Orlando opens the ſcene in this manner, As 
I remember it was upon this, i. e. for the reaſon we have been 
talking of, that my father left me but a thouſand crowns; however, 
to make amends for this ſcanty proviſion, he charged my brother 
on his bleſkug to breed me well. WARBURTON. 


There is, in my opinion, nothing but a point miſplaced, and an 
omiſhon of a word which every hearer can ſupply, and which there- 
lore an abrupt and eager dialogue naturally excludes. 

| read thus: As [ remember, Adam, it was on this faſhion be- 
qratked me. By will, but @ poor thouſand crowns; and, as thou 
Jaxet, charged my brother, on his bleſſing, to breed me well, What is 
there in this dithcult or obſcure? Ihe nominative my ſather is cer- 


wnly left out, but ſo left out that the auditor inleru it, in ſpite 
oi! himſelf, Jonxsox. 
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at ſchool, and report ſpeaks goldenly of lis profi: 
for my part, he keeps me ruſtically at home, or, 10 
ſpeak more properly, ſtays me here at home un. 
kept: ? For call you that keeping for a gentleman 
of my birth, that diſters not from the ſtalling gf 
an ox? His hories are bred better; for belides 
that they are fair with their feeding, they are taught 
their manage, and to that end riders dearly hired: 
but 1, his brother, gain nothing under him but 
growtu ; for the which his animals on his dung— 
hills are as much bound to him as I. Beides thi; 
nothing that he ſo plentifully gives me, the fome- 
thing that nature gave me, his countenance {cein; 
to take from me: * he lets me feed with his hinds, 


— it was on this ſaſhion bequeathed me, as Dr. Johuſon reads, 
is but aukwaid Eugliſh. I would read: Ads I remeniber, Adan, i 
was on this faſhion. — He bequeathed me ty-will, $&c. Orlando an 
Adam euter abruptly in the midſt of a couverſation ou d 
topick; and Orlando is correcting ſome miſapprehenſiou of the 
other. As I remember (ſays he) it was thus. He left mea 
thouſand crowns; and, @s thou ſayr/!, charged my brother, &c. 

BLACKSTONE, 

Omiſſion being of all the errors of the preſs the molt common, 

I have adopted the emendation propoled by Sir W. Blackilone, 
MALO, 

Being ſatisfied with Dr. Johnſon's explanatiou of the pallage 4 
it ſtands iu the old copy, 1 have followed it. STEVENS. 

3 Stays me here at home unkept: | We ſhould read ſts, i. e. keeps 
me like a brute. The followiug words — for call you that keeping — 
that differs not from the falling of an 0x? confirms this emendaiion. 
So Caliban ſays, 

„% And here you fly me 


© In this hard rock,” WARBURTON, 
Sties is better than ſtays, and more likely to be Shakſpeare 5. 
| ©H>S0N, 
So, in Voal's Flood, by Drayton: 
„ And h) themſelves up in a little room. STEEVENS. 


1 —— kis countenance ſeems to take from me: |] We ſhould cet- 
tainly read — his diſcountenance, WARBURTON, 


There is no need of change; a countenance is either good of 
bad. JOHNSON, 
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bars me the place of a brother, and, as much as in 
tim lies, mines my gentility with my education. 
This is it, Adam, that grieves me; and the ſpirit 
of my father, which I think is within me, begins 
10 mutiny againſt this ſervitude: I will no longer 
endure it, though yet I know no wiſe remedy how 


10 avoid it. 


Enter OL1lVER. 


Apavi. Yonder comes my maſter, your brother. 

Ort. Go apart, Adam, and thou ſhalt hear how 
be will hake me up. Ty 

Oli. Now, fir! what make you here? 

Oxt. Nothing: I am not taught to make any 
thing. 

01 What mar you then, fir? 

Orr. Marry, fir, I am helping you to mar that 
which God made, a poor unworthy brother of yours, 
with idleneſs. 


Ort. Marry, fir, be better employ'd, and be 
naught awhile. * 


\ —— what make you here? ] i. e. what do you here? So, in 
Hamlet: | 


„ What make you at Elſiuour?“ STEEVENS. 


be better employ'd,” and be naught a while. ] Mr. Theobald 
has here a very critical note; which, though his modeſty ſuffered 
lim to withdraw it from his ſecond edition, deſerves to be per- 
petuated, i. e. (ſays he) be better employed, in my opinion, in being 
ard doing nothing. Your idleneſs, as you call it, may be an exerciſe 
ty whick you make a figure, and endear yourſelf to the world: and 
I tad rather you were a contemptible cypher, The poet ſeems to me to 
dave that trite proverbial ſentiment in his eye, quoted from Atiilius, 
by the younger Pliny and others; ſatius eſt otioſum eſſe quim wihil 
ere. But Oliver, in the perverſeneſs of his diſpoſition, would re- 
verſe the dofrine of the proverb, Does the reader kuow what all 
lis means? But tis no matter. I will aſſure him — be nought 4 
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Orr. Shall I keep your hogs, and eat huſks with 
them? What prodigal portion have I ſpent, chat! 
ſhould come to ſuch penury ? 


while is only a nortb-country proverbial curſe equivalent to, 8 
miſchief on you. So, the old poet Skelton: 

„% Corre@ firſt thy ſelfe, walk and be nought, 

© Deeme what thou liſt, thou knoweſt not my thougl," 
But what the Oxford editor could not explain, he would ameid, 
and reads : | 
and do aught @ while, WARBURTON, 


If be nought awhile has the ſigniſication here given it, the 
reading may certainly ftaud; but till 1 learned its meaning fron 
this note, I read: 

Be better employed, and be naught @ while, 
In the ſame ſenſe as we ſay, — IH is beiter to do miſchief, than to 4 
nothing, JOHNSON, 


Notwithſtanding Dr. Warburton's far-fetched explanation, 1 he. 
lieve that the words be naught awhile, mean no more than this: 
„Be content to be a cypher, till 1 ſhall think fit to elevate you 
into conſequence, ” | 

This was certainly a proverbial ſaying, I find it in Tie yi 
of King Darius, au interiude, 1565: 

„% Come away, and be nought a whyle, 
„% Or ſurely I will you both defyle.”" 
Again, in King Henry IV, P. II. Falſtaſf ſays to Piſtol: «© Ny, 
if he do nothing but ſpeak nothing, ke ſhall be nothing here." 
| ST EEVENS, 


Naught and nought are frequently confounded in old Englith 
books. I once thought that the latter was here intended, in tit 
ſenſe affixed to it by Mr. Steevens: Be content to be a che 
till I {hall elevate you into conſequence.” But the following 
pallage in Swetnam, a comedy, 1620, induces me to think tht tie 
reading of the old copy (naught) and Dr. Johnlon's explanation at 
right: 


« —— get you both in, aud be naught a while.” 
The ſpeaker is a chamber-maid, and ſhe addreſſes herſelf to het 
miſtreſs and her lover MALONE, | 


Malone ſays that nought (meaning nothing) was formerly ſpelled 
with an a, naught; which is clearly the manner in which 1 ouz 
{till to be ſpelled, as the word aught (any thing) from wheuce 
is derived, is ſpelled fo. ' 

A ſimilar expreſhon occurs in Bartholomew Fair, where Urſula ſay 
to Mooncalf: Leave the bottle behind you, and be curs'd awhilt; 
which ſeems to confirm Warburion's explanation, M. MAS0% 
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Ort. Know you where you are, fir? 

Okt. O, fir, very well: here in your orchard, 
Ou. Know you before whom, fir? 

Ort. Ay, better than he 1 am before knows me.“ 
| know, you are my eldeit brother; and, in the 
gentle condition of blood, you ſhould fo know me.: 
Ine courtely of nations ailows you my better, in 
that you are tne frit-b -rn; but the ſame tradition 
takes not away my blood, were there twenty bro- 
thers betwixt us: I bave as much of my father in 
me, as you; albeit, I confeſs, your coming befoie 
me is nearer to his reverence. * 

Ort. What, boy! | 
Ort. Come, come, elder brother, you are too 
young in this. 


T Ay, better than he I am before knows me.] The firſt folio 
reads—better than him —. But, little reſpe@ is due to the anomalies 
of the play-houſe editors; and of this comedy theie is no quarto 
edition, STEEVENS, 


Mr. Pope and the ſubſequent editors read — le I am before; 
more correaly, but wichout authority, Our author is equally 
inegular in The Winter's Tale: 

« I am appointed kim to murder you.” MALONE, 

Of The Winter's Tale allo there is noue but the play-houſe copy. 
STtEVENSs 


—— albeit, I conſeſs, your comizg beſore me is» earer to lis reveience.] 
This is ſenſe indeed, and may be tous undetſtood. — The reveience 
due to my father is, in ſome degree, derived to you, as the fiſt 
born, But Ll am perſuaded that Orlando did not here mean to 
compliment his brother, or condemn himſelf; ſomething of both 
which there is in that ſenſe. I rather think he intended a fatiiical 
relleftion on his brother, who by letting him frrd with his hinds, 
treated him as one not lo neaily related to old Sir Rowland as 
hiwſelf was. | imagiue therefore Shakſpeare might write, Albeit 
Jour coming before me ts nearer his revenue, i. e. though you are no 
vearer in blood, yet it mult be owned, indeed, you ate neaicr in 
tate. WARBURTON. - | 


This, I apprehend, refeis to the courteſy of diſtinguiſhing the 
det ſon of a knight, by the tide of clquize, HENLEY. 
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Orr. Wilt thou lay hands on me, villain ? 

On. 1 am no villain: ” I am the youngeſt ſon 9 
fir Rowland de Bois; he was my father; and he i; 
thrice a villain, that ſays, ſuch a father begot vil. 
lains: Wert thou not my brother, I would not tak: 
this hand from thy throat, till this other had pulled 
out thy tongue for ſaying lo; thou haſt railed on 
thyſelf. 

ADAM. Sweet maſters, be patient; for your fa 
ther's remembrance, be at accord, | 

OL1. Let me go, I lay. 

Orr. Iwill not, till I pleaſe: you ſhall hear me. 
My father charged you in his will to give me good 
education : you have trained me like a peaſant, ob. 
ſcuring and hiding from me all gentleman-like 
qualities: the ſpirit of my father grows ſtrong in 
me, and I will no longer endure it: therefore al- 
low me ſuch exerciſes as may become a gentle 
man, or give me the poor allottery my father left me 
by teſlament; with that I will go buy my fortunes, 

Orr. And what wilt thou do? beg, when thatis 
ſpent? Well, fir, get you in: I will not long be 
troubled with you : you ſhall have ſome part ol your 
will: I pray you, leave me. 

OxL. I will no further offend you than becomes 
me for my good. 

Ort. Get you with him, you old dog. 

ADA. Is old dog my reward? Moſt true, I have 
loſt my teeth in your ſervice God be with my old 
maſter! he would not have ſpoke ſuch a word. 

[ Exeunt ORLANDO and ADAY. 


9 I am no villain: } The word villain is uſed by the elder brother, 
in its preſent meauing, for a wortileſs, wicked, or bloody man; dy 


Orlando in its original fignificatioo, for a fellow of baſe yo 
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Out. Is it even ſo? begin you to grow upon me? 
I will phyſick your rankneſs, and yet give no thou- 
and crowns neither. Hola, Dennis! Q 


Enter DENNIS. 
* 
Dzx. Calls your worſhip ? x 
Ori. Was not Charles, the duke's wreſtler, hers 
to ſpeak with me! ? | 
Drx. So pleaſe you, be is here at the door, and 
importunes accels to you. 
Ort. Call him in. [Exit DENNIs. ]—Twill be 


a good way; and to-morrow the wreſtling i is. 


Euter CHARLES. 


Cu. Good morrow to your worſhip. 

Ott. Good monſieur Charles !—what' s the new 
news at the new court ? 

Cha. There's no news at the court, fir, but the 
old news: that is, the old duke is baniſhed by his 
vounger brother the new duke; and three or four 
loving lords have put themſelves into voluntary 
exile with him, whole lands and revenues enrich 
the new duke; therefore he gives them good leave* 
to wander. 

Orr. Can you tell, if Roſalind, the duke's daugh- 
ter,] be baniſhed with her Chee: 


" —— good leave —] As | often as this phraſe oceurs, it means 
a ready affent. So, in Fang, Joln- 
© Baft. James Goroey, wilt thou give us leave awhile? 
% Gur. Good leave, good Philip.” STEEVENS. 
* —— the duke's daughter, ) The words old and new | inſerted 
by Sir T. Hanmer] feem neceſſary to the perſpicuity of the dia 


N 2 


logue. Jonnsox, 
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Cn. O, no; for the duke's daughter,“ her cou. 
ſin, ſo loves her, —being ever from their cradles 
bred together, — that ſhe would have followed her 
exile, or have died to ſtay behind her. She is at 
the court, and no leſs beloved of her uncle than his 
own daughter; and never two ladies loved as they do, 

Ort. Where will the old duke live? 

CHA. They ſay, he is already in the foreſt of Ar. 
den,“ and a many merry men with him; and there 
they live like the old Robin Hood of England: they 
ſay, many young gentlemen flock to him ever 
day; and fleet the time careleſsly, as they did in 
the golden world. 

Ort. What, you wreſtle to-morrow before the 
new duke ? | 

CHA. Marry, do I. fir; and I came to acquaint 

on with a matter, Iam given, fir, ſecretly to un- 
derſland, that your younger brother, Orlando, hath 


ze duke's daughter, ] 1. e. the baniſhed duke's daughter. 
MALoxt. 


The author of The Reviſal is of opinion, that the ſubſequent 
words, — ker couſin, ſuſhciently diſtinguiſh the perſon intended, 
STEEVENS, 


3 —— for the duke's daughter, ] i. e. the uſyrping duke's daughter, 
Sir T. Hanmer reads here — the new duke's; and in the preceding 
ſpeech—the old duke's daughter; but in my opinion unneceſſarily, 
The ambiguous uſe of the word duke in theſe paſſages is much in 
our author's manner, MALONE, 


4 —— in the foreſt of Arden, ] Ardenne is a foreſt of confiderable 
extent in French Flanders, lying near the Meuſe, and between 
Charlemont and Rocroy. It is mentioned by Spenſer, in bv 
Colin Clout's come home again, 1595: 

©« Into a foreſt wide and waſte he came, 

«© Where ſtore he heard to be of ſavage prey; 

© So wide a foreſt, and ſo waſte as this, 

„% Not famous Ardtyn, nor foul Arlo is. ; 
But our author was furniſhed with the ſceae of his play by Lodge! 
Novel. MALONE. | 
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a diſpoſition to come in diſguis'd againſt me to try 
a fall: To-morrow, fir, 1 wreſtle for my credit; 
and he that eſcapes me without ſome broken limb, 
ſhall acquit him well. Your brother 1s but young, 
and tender; and, for your love, I would beloth to 
ſoil him, as I muſt, for my own honour, if he 
come in: therefore, out of my love to you, I came 
hither to acquaint you withal; that either you might 
ſay him from his intendment, or brook ſuch diſgrace 
well as he ſhall run into, in that it is a thing of 
his own ſearch, and altogether againſt my will. 
O11. Charles, I thank thee for thy love to me, 
which thou ſhalt find I will moſt kindly requite. I 
had myſelf notice of my brother's purpoſe herein, 
and have by underhand means laboured to diſſuade 
him from it; but he is reſolute. I'll tell thee, Charles, 
—it is the ſtubborneſt young fellow of France; 
full of ambition, an envious emulator of every man's 
good parts, a ſecret and villainous contriver againſt 
me his natural brother; therefore uſe thy diſcre- 
tion; I had as lief thou didſt break his neck as his 
finger: And thou wert beſt look to't; for if thou 
doſt him any flight diſgrace, or if he do not 
mightily grace himſelf on thee, he will practiſe 
againſt thee by poiſon, entrap thee by ſome trea- 
cacrous device, and never leave thee till he hath 
Wen thy live by ſome indirect means or other: 
for, Jallure thee, and almoſt with tears I ſpeak it, 
there is not one ſo young and ſo villainous this day 
living. . I ſpeak but brotherly of him; but ſhould 
Il anatomize him to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and 
Weep, and thou muſt look pale and wonder. 
Cha. lam beartily glad I came hither to you: 
lf he come to-morrow, Vil give him his payment: 
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If ever he go alone again, VII never wreſtle for 
prize more: And fo, God Wa your worſhip! 
Exil. 
Orr. Farewell good Charles. Now wal I ſh 
this eameſter: ? I hope, I ſhall fee an end of him; 
for my foul, yet I know not why, hates nothing 
more than he. Yet he's gentle; never ſ{chool'd, 
and yet learned; full of noble device; of all forts 
eucbantingly beloved; and, indeed, ſo much in 
the heart of the world, and eſpecially of my own 
people, ho belt know him, that I am altogether 
milpriſed : but it ſhall not has lo long; this wrelt- 
ler mall clear all: nothing remains, but that! kin- 
dle che boy thither, which now Vil go about. 
Eni. 


SCENE II. 
A Lawn before the Duke's Palace. 


Enter ROSALIND and CELIA, 


Cer. I pray thee, Roſalind, ſweet my coz, be 
merry. 
Ros. Dear Celia, I ſhow more mirth than Iam 
miſtreſs of; and would you yet I were merrier?* 
” gameſter: ] Gameſfler, in the pre y_ inſtance, and 
ſome others, does not ſignify a man vicioully addicted to games of 
chance, but a frolickſome perſon. Thus, 'n King Henry VIII: 


© You are a merry gameſter, my lord Sands. STEEVENS. 
* —— of all farts —] Sorts in this place means ranks aud 
degrees of men, RITSON. 
3 —— kindle the boy thither,} A Gmilar phraſe occurs in 
Macbeth, AR I. fc. iii: 
% enkindie you unto the crown." STEEVENS. 


4 merrier? 


the old copy, was inſerted by Mr. Pope. 


I which was inadvertently omitted in 
MALONE, 
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Unleſs you could teach me to forget a baniſhed fa- 
ther, you muſt not learn me how to remember any 
extraordinary pleaſure. 

Cel. Herein, I ſee, thou loveſt me not with the 
fall weight that I love thee: if my uncle, thy ba- 
riſked farher, had baniſhed thy uncle, the duke my 
father, ſo thou hadſt been ſtill with me, I could have 
aught my love to take thy father for mine; ſo 
would'ſt thou, if the truth of thy love to me were 
lo righteoully temper'd as mine is to thee. 

Ros. Well, I will forget the condition of my 
eſtate, to rejoice in yours. | | 

Cer. You know, my father hath no child but J, 
nor none 1s hke to have; and, truly, when he 
dies, thou ſhalt be his heir: for what he hath 
ken away from thy father perforce, I will render 
thee again in affection; by mine honcur, I will; 
and when 1 break that oath, let me turn monſter: 
therelore, my ſweet Role, my dear Role, be 
merry. 

Ros. From henceſorth I will, coz, and deviſe 
ſports: let me ſee; What think you of falling in 
love ? 

CEL. Marry, Ipry'thee, do, to make ſport withal : 
but love no man in good earneſt; nor no further in 
port neither, than with ſaſety of a pure blumͤ thou 
may'{l in honour come off again. 

Ros. What ſhall be our {port then? 

CEL, Let us fit and mock the good houſcwife, 
Fortune, from her wheel, 7 that her gifts may hence- 


forth be beſtowed equally. 


' —— mock the good houſewife, Fortune, from her whre!,) The 
Wheel of Fortune is not the wheel cf a Louſtwife. Shakipeare has 
Coulounded Fortune, whoſe wheel outy fuse unceriamnty and 


N 4 
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Ros. I would, we could do ſo; for her benefit 
are mighuly miſpiaced : and the bountifal blind 
woman doth mott millalein he: gifts to women, 

CEl.. lis true: for thoſe, that ſhe makes fair 
ſhe icarce makes honeit; and thoſe, that {ſhe makes 
honeſt, ſhe makes very ill-fa our'dly. 

Nes. Nay, vow thou guelt Frum fortunc's office 
to nature's : ſyrtune reigns in gifts of the world, 
nut in the lineaments of nature. 


Enter 'I GUCHSTOXE. 


Crit. No? When nature hath made a fair crea— 
ture, ma ſhe not bv fortune fall into the fire?— 
Tough nature vath given us wit to flout at fortune, 
hath not lortune ſent iu this fool to cut off the ar- 
gument? 

Ros Indeed, there is fortune too hard for na- 


ture; when furtune inakes nature's natural the cut = 
ter off of nature's wit. 


F — fort 
CEL. Peradventare, this is not fortune's work hi 
neither, but nature's; who perceiving our natural hag 
wits ioo dull to reaſon of ſuch goddeſſes, hath ſent 5 
this natural for our vw hetſlone : ® tor always the dul. 
nels of the fool is the whetſtone of the wits. — tow 
now, wit? whither wander you? 
viciſſitude, with the deſtiny that ſpins the thread of life, though 
not indeed with a wheel. * pegs , 
Si.akſpeare is very loud of this idea. He bas the ſame in 4 
end Cleopatra: th 
« —— and rail ſo high, F 
% That the falſe houſewife, Fortune, break her wheel. 8 
STEVENS. * 
* —— who perceiving our natural wits too dull to reaſ0 of ac 5 
goddrfſes hath ſent, &c.] The old copy reads — “ perceinecd —. oy 
Mr. Malone reiains the old reading, but adds — ** and hath lent, oy 


Kc. SIEEVENS. 


* 
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Tovca. Miſtreſs, you mult come away to your 
father. - 
Crt. Were you made the meſſenger? 

Touch. No, by mine honour; but I was bid to 
come for you. x | 

Ros: Where learned you that oath, fool? 

Touch. Of a certain knight, that ſwore by his 
honour they were good pancakes, and {wore by his 
honour the muſtard was naught: now, Tl ſtand to 
it, the pancakes were naught, and the muſtard was 
good; and yet was not the knight forſworn. 

Cer. How prove you that, in the great heap of 
your knowledge ? 

Ros. Ay, marry; now unmuzzle your wiſdom, 

Toucn. Stand you both forth now: ſtroke your 
chins, and ſwear by your beards that I am a knave. 

Cert. By our beards, if we had them, thou art. 

Touch. By my knavery, if I had it, then Iwere: 
but if you ſwear by that that 1s not, you are not 
forlworn: no more was this knight, ſwearing by 
his honour, for he never had any; or if he had, he 
had [worn it away, before ever he ſaw thoſe pan- 
cakes or that muſtard. 

CtL. Priythee, who is't that thou mean'ſt? 

Touch. One thatold Frederick, your father, loves. 

Cr. My father's love is enough to honour him.“ 


efits 
lind 
l. 
fair, 
ikey 


ffice 
Td, 
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Touch. One that old Frederick, your father, love), 
Roſ. My father's lone is enough to honour him. | This reply to 
the Clown is in all the books placed io Roſalind ; but Frederick 
Was not het father, but Celi:s : [ have therefore ventured 0 prefix 


. we name of Celia, There is no countenance from auy pallage in 
uch the pay, o from the 518 Perrſor @. to imagine, that both the 
1 Brother. Dukes were nameſakes; and one called the Old, and the 
. other che Voinger-Fregerick; and without ſome ſuch authority, 


it would make conſuiou to ſuppole it. THEOBALD. 
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Enough! ſpeak no more of him; you'll be whip 
for taxatiqn, * one of theſe days. 

Touch. The more pity, that fools may not ſpeak 
wiſely, what wiſe men do ſooliſhly. 

CEL. By my troth? thou ſay'ſt true: for ſince 
the little wit, that fools have, was blenced, ? the 


Mr. Theobald ſeems not to know that the Dramalis Perſorg 
were firſt enumerated by Rowe. JOHNSON, | 
Frederick is here clearly a miſtake, as appears by the anſwer d 


Roſalind, to whom Touchſtone addreſſes himſelf, though the CE 
queſtion was put to him by Celia. I ſuppoſe ſome abbreviation ble 
was uſed in the MS. for the name of the rightful, or old duke, x 42 
he is called, [perhaps Fer, for Ferdinand,] which the tranſcriber ot LE 
printer converted into Frederick. Fernardyne is one of the perſons ſport 
introduced in the novel on which this comedy is founded. Mr, 

Theobald ſolves the dithculty by giving the next ſpeech to Celia, C 
inſtead of Roſalind; but there is too much of filial warmth ju L 
for Celia :— beſides, why, ſhould her father be called 0/4 Frederick anſu 
It appears from che laſt fcene of this play that this was the name ci 

the younger brother. MALONE. R 


Mr, Malone's remark may be juſt; and yet I think the ſpeech 
which is ſlill left in the mouth of Celia, exhibits as much tender- 


neſs for the fool, as reſped for her own {ather, She flops Touch: 0 
itone, who might otherwiſe have proceeded to ſay what ſhe could 1] 
not hear without infliding puniſhment on the ſpeaker. — Cd is au f 
unmeauing term of familiarity. It is ſtill in uſe, and has uo relet- 1 


ence to age. The Duke in Meaſure for Meaſure is called by Ludo 
© the old fantaſtical Duke, &c. STEEVENS. 


? —— you'll be whip'd ſor taxation,] This was the Ciſcipline 4 
uſually infliged upon fools, Brantome 1nforms us that Legat, tool 100 
to Elizabeth of France, having offteaded her wich ſome indelicate 1 
Tpeech, „ ſut bien ſouelié a le cuifine pour ces poroles.” A repreſents a gl 
tion of this ceremony may be ſeen in a cut prefixed to B. II. ch. c. ol q 
the German Petrarch already mentioned in Vol. VII. p. 44. Dots, Jef 

Taxation is cenſure, or ſatire. So, in Mick ado about Nothing: . 
% Niece, you tax Signior Benedick too much; but he Il be wee . 
with you.“ Again, in the play before us: * 

„ my taxing like a wildgooſe hies —." Matoxk. gl 

3 —— ſince the little wit, that fools have, was fulenced, | Shake 

1 for ſome Ari 
peare probably alludes to the uſe of fools or jefters, who 10 7 


ages had been allowed in all courts an unbridled liberty of cen- 


ſure aud mockery, and about this time begau to be leſs tolerated. 
Jonssos, 
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hip' '"e ſoolery, that wiſe men have, makes a great 
Now, Here comes Monſieur Le Beau. 

peak 

0 Enter LE BEAU. 

Ince 


te Ros. With his mouth full of news. 


Cer, Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed 
their young. \ 

Ros. Then ſhall we be news-cramm'd. 

Crt, All the better; we ſhall be the more market- 


er ene 


wer of 
h the 


* able. Bon jour. Monſieur le Beau: What's the news? 
* Lt BAU. Fair princeſs, you have loſt muſt good 
* ſport. 
"el Cel. Sport? Of what colour? 
iu i Lt Brau. What colour, madam ? How ſhall I 
* anſwer you? 

Ros. As wit and fortune will. 
_ Toucu. Or as the deflinies decree. : 
* Cer. Well ſaid; that was laid on with a trowel.“ 
ould Touch. Nay, if I keep not my rank, 
A Ros. Thou loſeſt thy old ſmell. 


Lx BrAU. Youamaze me, ladies: I would have 


ucio 


laid on with a trowel.] I ſuppoſe the meaning is, that there is 
too heavy a mals of big words laid upon a {light ſubjea. JOHNSON, 

This is a proverbial expreſſion, which is generally uſed to ſignify 
a gluring ſalfliood, See Ray's Proverbs. STEEVENS. 

It. means a good round hit, thrown in without judgment or 
dehyn. RiTSON, 

To lay on with a trowel is, to do any thing ſtrongly and without 
delicacy, If a man flatters groſsly, it is a commou expreſſion to 
lav, that he lays it on with a trowel., M. MASON, 


ake * You amaze me, ladies: ] To amaze, here, is not to aſtoniſh or 
me like with wonder, but to perplex; io confuſe, ſo as 10 put out 
1 ol the intended narrative. Jou xs. 

ed. do, in Cymbeline, AQ IV. ſc. iii: 


Js + I am amazed with matter. STEEVENS. 
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told you of good wreſtling, which you have loſt th, LE 
ſight of. | Char! 
Kos. Yet tell us the manner of the wreſtling, mom 
Le Beau. I will tell you the beginning, and, chat! 

it pleaſe your ladyſhips, you may ſee the end; e le 
the beſt is yet to do; and here, where you ar, . 
ole 


they are coming to perform eit. 


Cer. Well, — the beginning, that is dead aud 


buried. Re 
Le Bray. There comes an old man, and his three T 
ſons, —-— the | 
CxL. Icould match this beginning with an oldle, Li 
Le Beau. Three proper young men, of excel. T 
lent growth and prelence ;—— 11 18 
Ros. Wich bills on their necks, — Be it lou Tbs 
unto all men by theſe preſents, *— — 
4 / p il J But v 
Lodge 
& With bills on their necks, — Be it known unto all men | ti a day 
preſents, )} The ladies and the fool, according to the mode of vit pp Þ 
at that time, are at a kind of croſs purpoſes, Where the words with 
one ſpeaker are wreſted by another, in a repariee, to a different | Th 


meaning. As where the Clown favs juſt before — Nay, if | in 
not my rank, Roſalind replies — Thou loſe ft thy old ſmell. So bee 
when Roſalind had faid — With bills on their necks, the Clown, tv 
be quits wich her, puts in — Rnow all men by theſe preſents. Sie 
ſpoke of an inſtrument of war, and he turns it to an inſtrumeud 
law of the ſame name, beginning with theſe words: So thai ty 
muſt be given to him. WARBURTON. 


This conjeQure is ingenious, Where meaniag is ſo very thin, 
as in this vein of jocularity, it is hard to catch, and therefor | 
know not well what to determine; but I cannot ſee why Roſalal 
ſhould ſuppoſe, that the competitors in a wreſtling match camei 
bills on their ſhoulders, and | believe the whole conceit is iu dt 
poor reſemblance of preſence and preſents, JOHNSON. 


With bills on their necks, ſhould be the concluſion of Le Bew' 
ſpeech. Mr. Edwards ridicules Dr. Warburton, “ As if peojlt 
carried ſuch inſtruments of war, as bills aud guns on therr nes 
not on tir ſhoulders !” But unluckily the ridicule falls upon hin 
ſelf. Lalicls, in his Voyage of 1taly, fays of Tutors, „Some pt 
ſuade their pupils, that it is fue carrying a gun upon their nec 
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LE Brav. The eldeſt of the three wreſtled with 
Charles, the duke's wreſtler; which Charles in a 
moment threw him, and broke three of his ribs, 
that there is little hope of life in him: fo he ſerved 
the ſecond, and ſo the third: Yonder they lie; the 
poor old man, their father, making ſuch pitiful 
dole over them, that all the beholders take his part 
with weeping. h 

Ros. Alas! 

Touch. But what is the ſport, monſieur, that 
the ladies have loſt? = 

Le BEAU. Why, this that I ſpeak of. 

Touch. Thus men may grow wiler every day! 
it is the firſt time that ever I heard, breaking of 
ribs was {port for ladies, 


But what is ſtill more, the expreſſion is taken immediately from 
Lodge, who furniſhed our author with his plot. Ganimede on 
a day fitting with Aliena, (the aſſumed names, as in the play,] caſt 
up her eye, and faw where Roſader came pacing towards them 
with his foreft-bill on his necke,” FARMER, 


The quibble way be countenanced by the following paſſage in 

Woman's a Weathercock, 1612: 

„% Good-morrow, taylor, I abhor bills in a morning — 

„% But thou may'ſt watch at night with bi in hand.“ 

Again, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book I: 

„ with a ſword by his fide, a foreſt-bille on his necke,” xc. 

Again, in Rowley's When you ſee me you know me, 1621: 
Euter King, and Compton, with bills on his back.” 

gain, in The Pinner of Wakefield, 1599: _, | 

+ And each of you a good bat on his neck. ” 

Again, 


ce 


are you not big enough to bear 
„% Your bats upon your nec? STEEVENS. 


I don't think that by bill is meant either an inſtrument of war, 
or one of law, but merely a label or advertiſement — as we ſay a 
Hay-bill; a hand-bill; unleſs Farmer's ingenious amendment be 
admitted, and theſe words become part of Le Beau's ſpeech; in 
Which caſe the word bill would be uſed by him to denote a weapon, 
aud by Roſalind perverted to mean a label. M. MASON, 
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Cer. Or I. I promiſe thee. 

Ros. But is there any elſe longs. to ſee thi 
broken muſick in his ſides ?? is there yet anothe 
dotes upon rib- breaking? —Shall we ſee this wrel. 
ling, coulin ? | 

LE BEAU. You mult, if you ſtay here; for her 
is the place appointed for the wreſtling, and thy 
are ready to perform 1t, 


CEL. Vonder, ſure, they are coming: Let us now 
ſtay and ſee it. ; 


Flouriſh. Enter Duke Feeperick, Lords, Ort anno, 
CHARLES, and Allendants. 


Duxt F. Come on; ſince the youth will not be 
entreated, his own peril on his forwardnels. 
Ros. Is yonder the man ? 


7 —— ts there any elſe longs to ſee this broken muſick in his fd 
A ſtupid error in the copies. They are talking here of ſome who 
had their ribs broke in wreſtling: and the pleaſantry of Roſalind 
repartee muſt conhiſt in the alluſion ſhe makes to compoſirg in 
muſeck, It neceſſarily follows therefore, that the poet wiote—wW 
this broken muſick in his ſides. WARBURTON. 


If any change were neceſlary, I ſhould write, ſeel this dnia 
muſeck, for ſee. But e is the colloquial term for percepdon 
experiment. So we ſay every day, ſee if the water be hot; I wil 
ſee which is the beſt time; ſhe bes tried, and es that ſhe cannot 
lift it. In this ſenſe ſee may be here uſed. The fuſterer can, it 
no propriety, be ſaid to ſet the mulick; neither is the alluſion i 
the act of tuning an inſtrument, or pricking a tune, one of which 
muſt be meant by ſetting muſick. Roſalind hints at a whimhal 
ſimilitude between the ſeries of ribs gradually ſhortening, and (yt 
muſical inſtruments, and therefore calls broken ribs, broken iſco. 

„e. 

This probably alludes to the pipe of Pan, which confilting d 
reeds of unegual length, and gradually lefleniug, bore {owe te. 
ſemblance to the ribs of a man. M. Maso. 


Broken muſick either means the noiſe which the breaking of 15 
would occaſion, or the hollow ſound which proceeus from 
perſon's receiving a violent fall. Doucs. 
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man's ſtrength: if you ſaw yourſelf with 
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Lt BEAU. Even he, madam. 
Cer. Alas, he is too young: yet he looks ſuc- 


IF celsfully. 


Dukt F. How now, daughter, and couſin? are 
you crept hither to ſee the wreſtling ? 

Ros. Ay, my liege; ſo pleale you give us leave. 

Duck F. You will take little delight in it, I can 
tell you, there is ſuch odds in the men: * In pity 
of the challenger's youth, I would fain diſſuade 
him, but he will not be entreated : Speak to him, 
ladies; ſee if you can move him. ; 

Crl. Call him hither, good Monſieur Le Bean, 

Duke F. Do io; III not be by. 

| [ DuUkxE goes apart. 

Lt Beau. Monſieur the challenger, the princeſſes 
call for you. ? | 

Orr. I attend them, with all reſpe@ and duty. 

Ros. Young man, have you challenged Charles 
the wreſtler? * 

Ort. No, fair princeſs; he is the general chal- 
lenger: I come but in, as others do, to try with 
him the ſtrength of my youth. 

Cer. Young gentleman, your ſpirits are too bold 
ſor your years: You have ſeen cruel proof of this 


your 
eyes, or knew yourſelf with your judgment,“ the 


odds in the men:] Sir T. Hanmer, In the old editions, 
the man. JOHNSON, 


— the princeſſes call for you. ] The old copy reads — the 
princeſſe calls. Cotreded by Mr, Theobald. MALONE., 
| * —— have you challenged Charles the wreſtler? ] This wreſt- 
ling match is minutely deſcribed in Lodge's Roſalynde, 1592. 
| MALONE, 
—— if you ſaw yourſelf with your eyes, or knew yourſelf with 
your judgment, ] Abſurd! The ſenſe requires that we ſhould read, 
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ferr of your adventure would counſel you to a mon 
equal enterpriſe. We pray you, for your own (ale 
to embrace your own ſafety, and give over this u. 
tempt. 


Ros. Do, young fir; your ata ſhall ng 
therefore be milpriſed : we will make it our ſui 
to the duke, that the wreſtling might not go fv, 
ward. 


OkL. I beſeech vou, puniſh me not with you 
hard thoughts; wherein I confeſs me mul Euilty, 
to deny ſo fair and excellent ladies any thing.“ Bu 
let your fair eyes, and gentle wiſhes, go with nt 


— our eyes, and — our julgment, The argument is, Your ſjinf 
are too bold, and thrrefore your judgment deceives you; but dil yu 
ſee and know yourſelf with our more impartial judgment, you wil 
forbear WARBURTON. 


I cannot find the abſurdity of the preſent reading. If you un 
not blinded and intoxicated. ſays the princeſs, with thr ſorrit of mit. 
priſe, if you could uſe your own eyes to ſee, or your ou judgment 
to know yourſelf, the fear of your adventure would counſel you, 

JoHx$0%, 


4 I beſeech you, puniſh me nat, &c.] I ſhould wiſh to read,! 
beſeech you, puniſh me not with your hard thoughts, Therein I us 


feſs myſelf muck guilty to deny ſo fair and excellent ladies any thing, 
Jon 


As the word wherein muſt always refer to ſomething preceding 
I have no doubt but there is an error in this paflage, and that dt 
ought to read kereim, inftead of wherein, The hard thoughts it 
he complains of are the apprehenſions expreficd by the ladies of i 
not being able to comend with the wreſtler, He beſecches ti 
they will not puniſh him with them; and then adds, ++ Herein! 
confeſs me much guilty to deny ſo fair aud excellent ladies ay 
thing. But let your fair eyes and gentle wiſhes go with me 40 
trial. M. MASON. | 


The meaning | think is, „ puniſh me not with your unſavout 
able opinion (of my abilities) ; which, however, I confeſs, 1 «eſe 
to incur, for denying ſuch fair ladies any requeſt.” The expreſſi 
is licentious, but out author's plays furgith many ſuch 

MAL 
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to my trial:* wherein if I be foiled, there is but 
one ſhamed that was never gracious; if killed, but 
one dead that is willing to be ſo: I ſhall do my 
friends. no wrong, for I have none to lament me; 
the world no injury, for mit I have nothing; only 
in the world 1 fill up a place, which may be better 
ſupplied when 1 have made it empty. 

Ros. The littie ſtrength that I have, I would it 
were with you. | 

Crit. And mine, to eke ont hers. 

Ros. Fare you well. Pray heaven, I be deceived 
in you! 8 

CEL. Your heart's deſires be with you! 

CHa. Come, where is this young gallant, that is 
ſo defirous to lie with his mother earth ? 

Org. Ready, br; but his will hath in it a more 
modeſt working. | 

DuxE. F. You ſhall try but one fall. 

Cha. No, I warrant your grace; you ſhall not 
entreat him to a ſecond, that have ſo mightily per- 
luaded him from a firſt. 

OrL. You mean to mock me after; you ſhould 
not have mocked me before: but come your 
ways. | 

Ros. Now, Hercules be thy ſpeed, young man! 

CEL. I would | were inviſible, to catch the ſtrong 
fellow by the leg. | CHARLES and ORLANDO wreſtle. 

Ros. O excellent young man! 


* —— let your gentle wiſhes, go with me to my trial :] Addiſon 
Wight have had this paſſage in his memory, when he put the fol- 
lowing words into Juba's mouth : 
we — Marcia, may I hope 
Thai thy kind wishes follow me to battle?” 

STEEVENS, 


Vol. VII. O 


* 
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Ctr. If I bad a thunderbolt in mine eye, I can 
tell who ſhonld down. [CHARLES 2s thrown, Shout 
Dux F. No more, no more.“ , 
OnL. Yes, I beſeech your grace; I am not yet 
well breathed. 
Duks. F. How doſt thou, Charles? 
Lz Beau. He cannot ſpeak, my lord. 
Dok F. Bear him away. | CHARLES is borne out. 
What is thy name, young man ? 
OL. Orlando, my liege; the youngeſt ſon of fi 
Rowland de Bois. 
Duke F. I would, thou hadſt been ſon to ſome 
man elle. 
The world eſteem'd thy father honourable, 
But I did find him full mine enemy: | 
Thou ſhould'ſt have better pleas'd me with this deed, 
Hadit thou deſcended from another houle. 
But fare thee well; thou art a gallant youth; 
I would, thou hadit told me of another father. 
[ Exeunt Duke FRED. Train, and LE Brau. 
Ctr. Were I my father, coz, would I do this? 
OkL. I am more proud to be ſir Rowland's fon, 
His youngeſt fon; —and would not change tht 
calling, 
To be adopted heir to Frederick. 
Ros. My father lov'd fir Rowland as his ſoul, 
And all the world was of my father's mind: 
Had I before known this young man his ſon, 


3 His youngeft ſon;] The words „ than to be deſcended from 29 
other houſe, however high, '” malt be underſtood. Orlando is te- 
plying to the duke, who is juſt gone out, and had faid, 

„% Thou ſhould'ſt have beiter pleas'd me with this deed, 
©« Hadſt thou deſcended from another houſe.” N10. 

4 —— that calling, ] i. e. appellation: a very unuſual; if no: 
unprecedented ſenſe of the word. STEEVENS, 
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an 1 ſhonld have given him tears unto entreaties, 
ut, Ere he ſhould thus have ventur'd. 

CEL. Gentle couſin, 
yet Let ns go thank him, and encourage him: 


My father's rough and envious diſpoſition 
Sticks me at heart, Sir, you have well deſerv'd: 
If you do keep your promiſes i in love, 
But juſtly, as you have exceeded promiſe, 
Your miſtreſs ſhall be happy. 

Ros. Gentleman, 

Giving him a chain from her neck, 

Wear this for me; one out of ſuits with fortunes 
That could give more, but that her hand lacks 


means.— 
Shall we go, coz ? 
ed, Cpl. Ay: Fare you well, fair gentleman. 


Our. Can I not (ay, I thank you? My better parts 
Are all thrown down; ; and that which here ſtands up, 
Is but a quintain, a mere lifeleſs block” x 


I —— as you have recerded promiſe,] The old copy, without re- 


gard to the meaſure, reads—all promiſe. STEEVENS. 


dase Ont of ſuits with fortune, ] This ſeems an alluſon to 
cards, where he that has no more cards to play of any boa ms 
fort, is out of ſuit, Jonxsox. 


Out of ſuits with fortune, I believe means, turned out of her 
ſervice, and flripped of her livery. STEEVENS. 


So afterwards Celia ſays, „ — but turning theſe jeſts ou! of ſer- 
vice, let us talk in good earneſt,” MALONE. 


* I; but @ quintain, a mere lifeleſs block.) A quintain was a2 
of or butt ſet up for ſeveral kinds of martial exerciſes, againtt 
which they threw their darts and exercifed their arms. The a!lu- 
Lon is beautiful. I am, ſavs Orlando, only @ quintain , a /ifeleſs 
block on which love only exerciſes his arms in f; the great dife 
parity of condition between Roſalind and me, not ſu{ſering me to hope 
that love will ever make a ſerions matter of it. Ihe famous fatirilt 
Regnier, who lived about the time of our authour, uſes the 


hc metaphor, on the ſame ſubjet, though the thought be dif- 
erent 2 
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Ros. He calls us back: My pride fell with my 


fortunes: 
I'll aſk him what he would :—Did you call, ſir?— 
Sir, you have wreſtled well, and overthrown 
More than your enemies, 
CEL. Will you go, coz? 
Ros. Have with you: Fare you well. 
[ Exeunt ROSALIND and CEII. 
OrL. What paſſion hangs theſe weights upon my 
tongue ? | 
I cannot ſpeak to her, yet ſhe urg'd conference. 


« Ft qui depuis dix ans juſqu'en ſes derniers jours, 
© 4 ſoutenu le prix en Veſcrime d'amours ; 

% Laſſe enfin de ſervir au peuple de quintaine , 

« Elle” &. WARBURTON, 


This is but an imperledt {to call it no worſe) explanation of 
beautiful paſſage. The quintain was not the objed of the dary 
and arms: it was a ſtake driven into a field, upon which were hung 
a ſhield and other trophies of war, at which they ſhot, darted, or 
rode, with a lance. When the ſhield and the trophies were all 
thrown down, the quintain remained. Without this iuformation 
how could the reader underſtand the alluſion of 
My better parts 
Are all thrown down ? GUTHRIE, 


Mr. Malone has diſputed the propriety of Mr. Guthrie's animal. 
verſions; and Mr. Douce is equally Ciflatisfied with thoſe of Mt, 
Malone. 

The phalanx of our auxiliaries, as well as their circumſtantiality, 
is ſo much increaſed, that we are often led (as Hamlet obſerves) to 

6 hght for a ſpot 
© Whereon the numbers cannot try the cauſe.” 

The preſent ſtridures therefore of Mr. Malone and Mr. Douce, 
(which are too valuable to be omitted, and too ample to find thei 
Place under the text of our author,) mult appear at che conclufion 
ef the play. STEEVENS, | | 


For a more particular deſcription of a quintain, ſee, a note ont 
paſſage in Jonſon's Underwoods, Whalley's edit. Vol. VII. p. 55. 
| M. MaAsS0% 
A humorous deſcription of this amuſement may alſo be read in 
Lancham's Leiter from “ Killiugwoorth Caſtle, HeNLEv, 


— — — = — 2 


a 
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Re-enter LE BRAU. 


O poor Orlando! thou art overthrown; 

Or Charles, or ſomething weaker, maſters thee. 
Lx Beau. Good lir, Ido in friendſhip counſel you 

To leave this place: Albeit you have deſerv'd 

High commendation, true applauſe, and love; 

Yet ſuch is now the duke's condition, 

That he miſconſtrues all that you have done. 

The duke 1s humorous; what he is, indeed, 

More ſuits you to conceive, than me to ſpeak of.“ 
OkL. I thank you, fir: and, pray you, tell me this; 

Which of the two was daughter of the duke 

That here was at the wreſtling ? 
LE BEAU. Neither his daughter, if we judge by 

manners; | 
But yet, indeed, the ſhorter * is his daughter: 


* ——the duke's condition,] The word condition means cha- 
rader, temper, Ciſpoſition, S0 Antonio, the merchant of Venice, 
is called by his friend the beſt condilion's man. JOHNSON. 


9 ———than me to pet of.) The old copy has — than I. Cor- 
rected by Mr. Rowe. MALOXNE. 


tie ſhorter — ] Thus Mr. Pope. The old copy reads — 
the taller, Mr. Malone — the ſmaller. STEEVENS. 


Some change is abſolutely neceſſary, for Roſalind, in a ſubſe- 
quent ſcene, expreſsly ſays that ſhe is “ more than common tall,” 
and aſhgns that as a reaſon for her aſſuming the dreſs of a man, 
while her couſin Celia retained her female apparel. Again, in 
AQ IV. ſc. iii. Celia is deſcribed by theſe words — “ the woman 
low, and browner than her brother;*" i. e. Roſalind. Mr. Pope 
reads —-** the ſhorter is his daughter;” which has been admitted in 
all the ſubſequent editions: but ſurely ſhorter and taller could 
never have been confounded by either the eye or the ear. The 
preſent emendation, it is hoped, has a preferable claim to a place in 
the text, as being much nearer to the corrupted reading, MALONE, 


Shakſpeare ſometimes ſpeaks of little women, but I do not re- 
collect that he, or any other writer, has mentioned ſmal! ones. 
Otherwiſe, Mr, Malone's conjeQure ſhould have found a place in 
our ext, STERVENS. 
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Ihe other is daughter to the baniſh'd duke, 

And here detain'd by her uſurping uncle, 

1 o keep his daughter company; whole loves 

Are dearer than the natural bond of ſiſters. 

But 1 can tell you, that of late this duke 

Hath ta'en diſpleaſure *gainſt his gentle niece ; ; 

Grounded upon no other argument, 

But that the people praiſe her for her virtues, 

And pity her for her good father's ſake; 

And, on my lite, bis malice 'gainlt the lady 

Vl ſuddenly break forth. —$ir, fare you well; 
iercaſter, in a better world than this,“ 

I ſhail dere more love and knowledge of you. 
OL. Ireſt much bounden to you: fare you well! 

Exit Lx Bray, 
Thus muſt I from the ſmoke into the ſmother; 
From tyrant duke, unto a tyrant brother ;— 


But heavenly Roſalind ! Exit. 


E NE. III. 
A Room in the Palace. 
Enter CELIA and ROSALIND. 


CEL. Why, couſin ; why, Roſalind ;—Cupid have 
mercy !—Nota word? 

Ros. Not one to throw at a dog. 

Crit. No, thy words are too precious to be ca: 
away upon curs, throw {ome of them at me; come, 
lame me with reaſons. 

Ros. Then there were two couſins laid up; when 
the one ſhould be lamed with rcalons, and the other 
mad without any, 


is @ belter world than this, ] So, in Coriolanus, AR III. 
ſc, iii: — ++ There is a world elſewhere.” STEEVENS, 


[1! 
b. 


t, 
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Cri. But is all this for your father? 

Ros. No, ſome of it is for my child's father: * 
O, how full of briars is this working-day world! 

CEL. They are but burs, couſin, thrown upon 
thee in holyday foolery; if we walk not in the 
trodden paths, our very petticoats will catch them. 

Ros. 1 could ſhake them olf my coat; theſe burs 
are in my heart. 

Cri, Hem them away. 

Ros. I wouldtry; if l could cry hem, and have him. 

CEL, Come, come, wrellle with thy affections, 

Ros. O, they take the part of a better wreſtler 
than myſelf, 

CEL. O, a good wiſh upon you! you will try in 
time, in deſpite of a fall. —Bur, turning thele jeſts 
out of ſervice, let us talk in good earneſt; Is it 
poſſible, on ſuch a ſudden, you ſhould fall into fo 
ſtrong a liking with old fir Rowland's youngell fon ? 

Ros. The duke my father lov'd his father dearly. 

CEL. Doth it therefore enſue, that you ſhould 
love his ſon dearly ? By this kind of chaſe, I ſhould 
hate him, for my father hated his father dearly ; yet 


-1 hate not Orlando. 


Ros, No 'faith, hate him not, for my 1 
CEL, Why ſhould l not? doth he not deſerve well?“ 


—— for my child's ſather:)] 3. e. for him wbom I hope to 
marry, and have children by. THEOBALD. 

* By this kind of chaſe, ] That is, by this way of following the 
argument. Dear is uſed by Shakſpeare in a double ſenſe for be- 
loved, and ſor hurtful, hated, balrful. Both ſenſes are authoriſed, 
and both drawn from etymology; but properly, /d is dear, 
aud hateful is dere. Roſalind uſes dearly in the good, and Celia in 
tne bad ſenſe. JOHNSON. 

* Why ſhould I not? doth he not deſerve well? | Celia anſwers 
Roſalind, (who had detired her nut to hate Orlando, for her 
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Ros. Let me love him for that; and do vou low 
him, becaule | do: — Hook, here comes the duke, 
CEL. With his eyes full of anger. 
Enter Duke FREDERICK, wrth Lords. 


Dok F. Miſireſs, deſpatch you with your ſaſel 


halte, 
And get you from onr court. 
Kos. Me uncle ? 
Duke F. You, coukfn: 


Within theſe ten days if that thou bet found 
So near our publick court as twenty miles, 
J hou dieſt for it. 

KOS I do beſeech vour grace, 
Let me the knowledge of my fault bear with me: 
Tf with mvielt 1 hoid intelligence, 
Or have acquaintance with mine own deſires; 
If that l do nat dream, or be not frantick, 
(As 1 do truit I am not,) then, dear uncle, 
Never, ſo much as in a thought unborn, 
Did 1 offend your highnels. 

Dok F. Thus do all traitors; 
If their purgation did conſiſt in words, 
J hey are as innocent as grace ieif:— 
Let it ſufhce thee, that I truſt thee not. 

Ros. Yet your miſtruſt cannot make me a traitor: 
Tell me, whereog the likelihood depends. 
ſake," ) as if ſhe had ſaid — „ love biw, for my ſake: ” to which 
the former replies, ++ Why ſhould 1 noz fi. e. love him?! S0, ut 
che wHowving pallage, in King Henry VIII: 
Which of the peers 

© Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at leaſt 
„% Strangely neglected? 

Uncontemn'd muſt be underſtood as if the author had written — 70 


contemn'd; otherwiſe the ſubſequent words would couvey a meat» 
ing diredly contrary to what the ſpeaker intends, MALORE. 


We 


>| 


I 


in 
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Duxt F. Thou art thy father's daughter, there's 
enough. 
Ros. So was I, when your highneſs took his 
dukedom ; | 
So was I, when your highneſs baniſh'd him: 
Treaſon is not inherited, my lord; 
Or, if we did derive it from our friends, 
What's that to me? my father was no traitor : 
Then, good my liege, miſtake me not ſo much, 
To think my poverty 15 treacherous. 
Ctr. Dear ſovereign, hear me ſpeak. 
Duke F. Ay, Celia; we ſtay'd her for your ſake, 
Elſe had ſhe with her father rang'd along. 
Ct. I did not then entreat to have her ſlay, 
It was your pleaſure, and your own remorſe; * 
I was too young that time to value her, 


hut now I know her: if ſhe be a traitor, 
Why ſo am I; we ſtill have Nlept together, 


Role at an inſtant, learn'd, play'd, eat together;F“ 
And whereſoe'er we went, like Juno's {wans, 


Still we went coupled, and inſeparable. 


Dok F. She is too ſubtle for thee ; and her ? 
{ſmoothneſs 1 4 


ner very ſilence, and her patience, 


Speak to the people, and they pity her. | . 
Thou art a fool: ſhe robs thee of thy name; 


, remorſe;] i. e. compaſſion. So, in Macbeth: 
++ Stop the acceſs and paſſage to remorſe.” STEEVENS. 


ue ftill have flept together, 


5 at an inflant, lrarn'd, play'd, eat together; ] Youthful 
friendihip is deſcribed in nearly the ſame terms in a book publiſhed 
the year in which this play firſt appeared in print. © They ever went 
together, aid together, tate together, and uſually et together, out 
ol the great love that was between them.” Life of Guzman de 
Alfarackr, folio, printed by Edward Blount, 1623, P. I. B. I. 


. p. 75. RAI. 
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And thou wilt ſhow more . 
virtuous,“ 

When ſhe is gone: then open not thy lips; 

Firm and irrevocable is my doom 

Which I have paſs'd upon her; ſhe is baniſh'd, 
CEL. Pronounce that ſentence then on me, ny 

liege ; 

I cannot live out of her company. 

Duxt F. You are a fool :—You, niece, provide 

yourlelt ; | 
If you out ſtay the time, upon mine honour, 
And in the greatuels of my word, you die. 
[ Exeunt Duke FREDERICK and Lords 

Crt. O my poor Roſalind! whither wilt thou go 
Wilt thou change fathers? I will give thee mine, 
I charge thee, be not thou more griev'd than J an, 

Ros. I have more caule. 

CEL. Thou haſt not,  couſin;! 
Pr'ythee, be cheerful : know'fl thou not, the duke 
Hath baniſh'd me his daughter? 

Ros. That he hath not, 

Cl. No? hath not? Roſalind lacks then the love 
Which teacheth thee that thou and J am one:“ 


and ſeem mor 


— 


And thorn wilt ſhow more bright, and ſeem more virtuous, ] When 
the was ſeen alone, ſhe would be more noted. JOHNSON, 


7 Thou haſt not, couſin; ] Some word is wanting to the mei. 
Perhaps our author wrote: 
Indeed thou haſt not, couſin, 


* —— Rojalind lacks then the love 
Whick teacheth thee that thou and I am one:] The poet ces 
tainly wrote — which teacheth me. For if Roſaliud had learnt iv 
think Celia ove part of herſelf, ſhe could not lack that love whid 
Celia complains the does, WARBURTON, 


Either reading may ſtand. The ſenſe of the eſtabliſhed tet 
not 1emoate or obſcure. Where would be the abſurdity of layivy, 


STEEVENS. 


lou know not the law whici teaches you ts do right? JOUNSON. 


more 


Maids as we are, to travel forth ſo far? 


And never ſtir aſſailants. 
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Shall we be ſunder'd ? ſhall we part, ſweet girl? 
No; let my father ſeek another heir, 
Therefore deviſe with me, how we may fly, 
Whither to go, and what to bear with us: 
And do not ſeek to take your change upon you,“ 
To bear your griefs yourſelf, and leave me out; 
For, by this heaven, now at our forrows pale, 
Say what thou canſt, Vil go along with thee. 
Ros. Why, whither ſhatl we go? 
CEL. To ſeek my uncle.“ 
Ros. Alas, what danger will it be to us, 


Beauty provoketh thieves ſooner thau gold. 

Cri. Vil put myſelf in poor and mean ature, 
And with a kind of umber ſmirch my face; 
The like do you; ſo ſhall we pals along, 


Ros. Were it not better, 


E Becaule that I am more than common tall, 


That] did ſuit me all points like a man? 
A gallant curtje-ax * upon my thigh, 


I —— to take your change upon you, | 1. e. to take your change or 
reverſe of fortune upon yourlelf, without any aid or participation, 
MALONE, 
I have inſerted this note, but without implicit confidence in the - 
reading it explains. The ſecond folio has — charge. | 
STEEVENS. 
* To ſeek my uncle. ] Here the old copy adds — in the ſoreſt of 
Arden. But theſe words are an evideat interpolation, without 
ule, and injurious to the meaſure: 
Why, whither ſhall we go? — To ſeek my uncle. 
being a complete verſe, Belides, we have been already informed 
by Charles the wreſtler, that the bauiſhed Duke's refdence was in 
the foreſt of Arden, STEEVENS. ; 
* And with @ kind of umber ſmirck my face;] Umber is a duſky 
yellow-coloured earth, brought from Umbria in Italy. See a note 
on ** the umber'd fres,” in King Henry VJ. Ad III. MALOXE, 


— curtle-as — |] or cullace, a broad ſword. JOHNSON, 
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A boar: ſpear in my hand; and (in my heart 
Lie there what hidden woman's fear there will,) 
We'll have a ſwaſhing* and a martial outſide; 
As many other manniſh cowards have, 
That do outſace it with their ſemblances. 
Cri. What ſhall I call thee, when thou art a man 
Ros. I'll have no worſe a name than Jove's ow 


Di 
Page, 
And therefore look von call me, Ganymede. Uach 
But what will you be call'd? TY 
Cri. Something that hath a reference to my ſlate; lor. 
No longer Celia, but Aliena. Here 
h . 5 

Ros. But, couſin, what if we aſſay'd to ſteal ba 
The clowniſh fool out of your father's court? nd 
Would he not be a comfort to our travel? Vhi 
CEL, He'll go along o'er the wide world wit Mer 
me; Thi. 
Leave me alone to woo him: Let's away, ha 
And get our jewels and our wealth together; WSve 
Devile the fitteſt time, and ſafeſt way WW} 
Jo hide us from purſuit that will be made We: 

After my flight: Now go we in content,“ 
To liberty, and not to baniſhment. [ Exeun 71 
| 5 £ no 
5 We'll have @ ſwaſhing, Kc.) A ſwaſhing outſide is an appen. Bag 
ance of noiſy, bullying valour. Swaſhing blow is mentioned is I 
Romeo and Juliet; and, in King Henry V. the Boy ſays: — *% 13 
young as | am, I have obſerved theſe three ſwaſhers; meaniny LG 
Nym, Piſtol, and Bardolph. STEEVENS. The 
© —— Now go we in content,] The old copy reads — Nou g place 
in we content. Corrected by the editor of the ſecond folio. I As 
not fure that the tranſpolition is neceſſary, Our author mig ſc, ii 


have uſed content as an adjective, MALONE, 
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ACT II. SCENEF I. 
The foreſt of Arden. 


Euler Duke ſenior, Amiens, and other Lords, in the 
dreſs of Foreſters. 


Duxe S. Now, my co-mates, and brothers in 
exile, 

Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 

han that of painted pomp? Are not theſe woods 
More free from peril than the envious court? 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam,“ 

he ſeaſons' difference; as, the icy fang, 

And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind ; 

Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
ven till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile, and ſay, 
This is no flattery : thele are counlellors 

That feelingly perſuade me what I am. 

WSweet are the uſes of adverſity; 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head: * 


Here feel we but the penally of Adam, ] The old copy reads 
not the penalty''—., STEEVENS. 

What was the penalty of Adam, hinted at by our poet? The 
being ſenſible of the difference of the ſeaſons. The Duke favs, the 
cold aud eſſe&s of the winter feelingly perſuade bim what he 
=p. How does he not then feel the penalty? Doubtleſs, the text 
nuſt be reſtored as I have corrected it: and it is obvious in the 
ourſe of theſe notes, how often not and but by miftake have changed 
place in our author's former editions. THEOBALD. 

= As not has here taken the place of but, ſo, in Coriolanus, AR II. 
Wc. iii, but is printed inſtead of not : 

© Cor. Ay, but mine own dehire. 

« 1 Cit. How! not your own deſire,” MALONE. 

aich, like the toad, ugh and venomous, 

Wears yet @ precious jewel in his heads] It was the current 
opinion in Sbakſpeare's ume, that iu che head of an old toad was 


* 


. 
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And this our life exempt ſrom publick hannt, D 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks! And 
Sermons in ſtones, and good in every thing. Bein 
| AMI. I would not changei it: Happy is your grace Wl Sho! 
That can tran{late the {iubbornneſs of fortune Hav 
Into ſo quiet and ſo ſweet a ſtyle. 1 


| to be found a ſtone, or pearl, to which great virtues were aſcribe! 

| This ſtone has been often fought, but nothing has been found mon 
than accidental or perhaps morbid indurations 0 the ſkull, 

Jon wa, 

In a book called A Green Foreſt, or 2 Natural Hiſtory, kc. hy 
John Maplett, 1567, is the following account of this imaginay 
gem: In this ſtone is apparently ſeene verie often the verie form 
of a tode, with deſpotted and coloured feete, but thoſe uglye and 
defuſedly. It is available againſt envenomin 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Monß eur Thomas, 1639: 

6 in moſt phyficians' heads, 
40 There is a kind of feadone bred." — 

Again, in Adraſla, or The Womani's Spleen, 1635: 

„% Do not then forget the fone 
lu the toad, nor ſerpent's bone, Ee. 

Pliny, in the 52d book of his Natural Hiſlory, ber mant 
wonderful qualities to a Lone ſound in the right fide of a toad, bu 
makes no mention of any gem in its head, This deficiency hon. 
ever is abundantly ſupplied by Edward Fenton, in his Sea 
Wonders of Nature, 4to: bl. 1. 1569, who ſays, *+ That there h 
founde in the leads of old and great {oadrs, a flone which they call 
Borax or Stelon: it is moſt commonly, ſounde in the head of 1 
hee toad, of power to repulſe poylons, and that it is a mat 

> ſoveraigne medicine for the ſtone.“ 

"Thomas Lupton, in his Firſt Booke of N otable Things, 4to. U. 
bears repeated teſtimony to the virtues of the «+ Tode flone, all 
Crapaudina. In his Seventh Booke he inſtruds us how to procure 
it; and afterwards tells us — “ You ſhall kuowe whether the Toit 
fone be the ryght and perfect ſtone or not. Holde the ſtone betor 
a Tode, ſo that he may lee it; and if it be a ryght and true ſtone, th! 
Tode will leape towarde it, and make as though he would fnatchit 
He envieth ſo much that man ſhould have that flone.' Srrsutss 

Finds tongues in trees, &c. | So, in Sidney's Arcadia, Book": 

© Thus both trees and eack thing elſe, be the bookes to a ſoniit. 
STEEVIN 

* 1 would not change it:] Mr. Upton, not without probab'i 
gives theſe words to the Duke, and makes Amiens begin — H 
75 your grace. JOHNSON. 


oks! 
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DUKE 8. Come ſhall we go md kill us veniſon ? 
And yet it wks me, the poor appled fools, 
Being native burghers of this delert city, ? 
Should, in their own confines, with ia heads! 
Have their round haunches gor'd. 

i LoRD. Indeed, my lord, 
The melancholy Jaques grieves at that; 
And, in that kind, {wears you do more uſurp 
Than doth your brother that hath baniſh'd you, 
To-day, my lord of Amiens, and myſelf, 
Did ſteal behind him, as he lay along 
Under an oak, whoſe antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that brawls along this wood: 
To the which place a poor ſequeſter'd ſtag, 
That from the hunters' aim had ta'en a hurt, 
Did come to languiſh; and, indeed, my lord, 
The wretched animal heav'd forth ſuch groans, 


* Native burghers of this deſert city,] In Sidney's Arcadia, the 
deer are called «+ the wild burgeſſes of the foreſt, Again, in the 
15th Song of Drayton's Polyolbio 

© Where, fearleſs of the — the bart ſecurely ſtood, 
„% And every where walk d free, a burgeſs of the wood.“ 
STEEVENS, 
A kindred expreſſion is found in Lodges Roſalynde, 1592: 
„About her wond' ring ſtood 
„% The citizens o' the wood. 
Our author afterwards uſes this very phraſe : 
„ Sweep on, you fat and greaſy citizens,” MALONB. 
 —— with forked heads —] i, e. with arrows, the points of 
which were barbed. So, in A Mad World my Maſters : 
© While the broad arrow with the N head 
+ Milles, xc. STEEVENS. 
— @s he lay along 
Under an oak, &c.] 
„There at the foot of ak nodding beech 
© That wreathes its old ſantaſtic roots ſo high, 
« His liſtleſs length at noon-tide would he ftretch, 
+ And pore upon the brook that babbles by.” Cray's Elegy. 
STEVENS. 


* 
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That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern con 
Almoſt to burſting; and the big round tears 
Cours'd one another down his innocent noſe 
In piteous chaſe :" and thus the hairy fool, 
Much marked of the melaucholy Jaques, 
Stood on the extremeſt verge of the {ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. 
Duke S. But what ſaid Jaques? 
Did he not moralize this ſpectacle? 
i Lok D. O, yes, into a thouſand ſimiles. 
Firſt, for his weeping in the needleſs fiream ; ? 
Pyor deer, quoth he, thou mak'ſl a teſlament 
As worldlings do, giving thy ſum of more 
To that which had too much :* Then, being alone, 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends ; 
Ti, right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company: Anon, a careleſs herd, 
Full of the paſture, jumps along by him, 


: the big round tears, ke. ] It is ſaid in one of the margin 
notes to a ſimilar paflage in the 13th Song of Drayton's Polyolhin, 
that *++ the hatte weepeth at his dying: this tears are helden 
be precious in medicine.” STEEVENS. 

7 —— in the needleſs fiream;] The ſtream that wanted not ſud 
a ſupply of moiſture. The old copy has into, caught probably g 
the compoſitor's eye from the live above. The correction wi 
made by Mr. Pope. MATIORE. 

* To that which had too much: ] Old copy—too muff. Correit 
by the editor ot the ſecond foho. MALoxE. | 

Shakſpeare has almoſt the fame thought in his Lover's Ci 
plaint : 


40 in a river —— 
« l'pon whoſe weeping margir ſhe was ſet, 
„Like ulury, applving wet to wet. 
Again, iu K. Hemy VI. P, III. AR V. fc. iv 
„ With tearful eyes add water to the ſea, 
© And give more ſtrength to that which hath too munch." 
STEEVEN 
Then, being alone,] The old copy redundantly reads - 
T _ being there alone. STEEVENS» 
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And never ſtays to greet him; Ay, quoth Jaques, 
Sweep on, you fat and greaſy alizens ; 

'Tis juſt the faſhion: Wherefore do you look 

Upon that poor and broken bankrupt there? 

Thus moſt in vectively he pierceth through 

The body of the country,“ city, court, 

Yea, and of this our lite: ſwearing, that we 

Are mere uſurpers, tyrants, and what's worle, 
To fright the animals, and to kill them up. 

In their aſſign'd and native dwelling place. 


Duke S. And did you leave him in this contem- 


plation? 
2 Lond. We did, my lord, weeping and comment- 
: ing | 
Upon the ſobbing deer. 
DUKE S. Show me the place; 


I love_to cope him ? in thele ſullen fits, 
For then he's full of matter, 


2 LORD. Fl bring you to him ſtraight. | Exeunt, 


* The body of the country,] The oldeſt copy omits— the; but it 
is ſupplied by the ſecond folio, which has many advantages over 


the firſt, Mr. Malone is of a different opinion: but let him ſpeak 
for himſelf. STEEvENs. 


Country is here uſed as a triſyllable. 80 again, in Twelſth 
Night : | 
„The like of him. Know'ſt thou this country ? " | 
The editor of the ſ:congl folio, who appears to have been utterly 
ignorant of our author's phraſeology and mee, reads —T he body of 


the country, &c. which has been followed by all the fſublequent 
editors. MALONE, | 


Is not country uſed elſewhere allo as a diſlyllable? See Co- 
riolanus, Act. I. ſc. vi: 2 
« Aud that his country's dearer than himſelf. 
Beſides, by reading country as a triſyllable, in the middle of a 
verſe, it would become rough and diflonant. STEEVENS. 


* ——{0 cope 'him—] To encounter him; to engage with him, 


| : JOHNSON, 
Vor. VIII. eee P 
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SCENE II. | Ar 


TI 

A Room in the Palace. 

Enter Duke FREDERICK, Lords, and Aliendants, * 
Doxk F. Can it be poſſible, that no man ſay 11 

; them ? An 

It cannot be : ſome villains of my court Te 


Are of conſent aud ſufferance in this, 


1 Lokd. I cannot hear of any that did lee her, 
The ladies, her attendants of her chamber, 
Saw her a-bed; and, in the morning early, 
They found the bed untreaſur'd of their miſtreſs, 


2 LORO. My lord, the roymih clown,* at whom | 
ſo oft | 
Your grace was wont to laugh, is alſo miſſing, 
Heſperia, the princeſs' gentlewoman, 
Conleſles, that ſhe ſecretly o'er-heard 
Your daughter and her couſin much commend 
The parts and graces of the wreſller * 
That did but lately foil the ſinewy Charles; 


— the royniſh clown,] Royniſh from rogneux, Fr. mangy, 
ſcurvy. The word is uſed by Chaucer, in The ' Romanat of tie 
Roſe, 988. 

„That knottie was and all roinous," 
Again, by Dr. Gabriel Harvey, in his Pierce's Supertrogation, 
4to. 1593. Speaking of Long Meg of Weftminſter, he fays- 
« Although the were a luſty bouncing rampe, ſomewhat like 
- Gallemetta or maid Marian, yet was ſhe not ſuch a roiniſh rannel, 
ſuch a diſſolute gillian-flirt,” Kc. 

We are not to ſuppoſe the word is literally employed by Shak- 
ſpeare, but in the ſame ſenſe that the French ſtill uſe carogne, 1 
term of which Moliere is not very ſpariug iu ſome of his pieces, 

STEEVENS, 

* —— of the wreſtler —] Wreſtler, (as Mr. Tyrwhitt ba 
obſerved in a note on The Two Gentlemen of Verona, is here to be 
founded 23 a triſyllable. STERVENS. 
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And ſhe believes, wherever they are gone, 
That youth is ſurely in their company. 
Duke F. Send to his brother; * fetch that gallant 
hither; | 
if he be abſent, bring his brother to me, 
Tü make him find him: do this ſuddenly ; 
And let not ſearch and inquilition quail 
To bring again thele fooliſh runaways. | Exeunt. 


SCENE 111. 
Before Oliver's Houſe, 


Enter ORLANDO and ADAM, meeting. 


Orr. Who's there? 
Abau. What! my young maſter ?*—O, my gentle 
maſter, 
O. my ſweet maſter, O you memory * 
Of old fir Rowland! why, what make you here? 
Why are you virtuous? Why do people love you? 
And wherefore are you gentle, ſtrong, and valiant? 


Send to his brother;] I believe we ſhould read — brother's; 
For when the Duke ſays in the following words: Fetch that 
gallant hither;“ he certainly means Orlando. M. Maso. 


' ——queil—] To quail is to faint, to fink into dejeftion, 
So, in Cymbeline: 
©* —— which my falſe ſpirits 


© (Quail to remember. STEEVENS, 
—— 0 you memory — | Shakſpeare often uſes memory fot 
memorial: and Beaumont and Fletcher ſometimes. 80, in the 
Humorous Lieutenant : 
„% | knew then how to ſeek your memories. " 
Again, in The Athrift's Tragedy, by C. Turner, 161: 
© And with his body place that memory 
„Of noble Charlemont.” 
Again, in Byron's Tragedy: 
„% That ſtatue will I prize paſt all the jewels 
© Within the cabinet of Beatrice, 
© The memory of my graudame. STEEVENS, 
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Why would you be ſo fond * to overcome 

The bony priſer? of the humorous duke? 
Your praiſe is come too {wiſtly home before you, 
Know you not, maſter, to ſome kind of men“ 
Their graces ſerve them but as enemies ? 

No more do yours; your virtues, gentle maſter, 
Are ſanctified and holy traitors to you. 

O, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it! 

Ort. Why, what's the matter? 

ADAM. | O unhappy yonth, 
Come not within theſe doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives : 

Your brother—(no, no brother; yet the ſon— 
Yet not the ſon ;—l will not call him ſon— 

Of him I was about to call his father, )— 

Hath heard your praiſes; and this night he means 
To burn the lodging where you ule to lie, 


* ——ſo fond —] i. e. ſo indiſcreet, ſo inconſiderate. So, in 

The Merchant of Venice: w 
40 I do wonder, 
„% Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art ſo fond 
„% To come abroad with him —— . STEEVENS. 

9 The bony priſer — | In the former editions — The bonny priſr, 
We ſhould read — bony priſer. For this vreſtler is charaQeriſed 
for his ſtrength and bulk, not for his gaiety or good humour. 

W ARBURTOS, 

So, Milton: “ Giants of mighty bone. TJoHNsON. 

So, in the Romance of Syr Degore, bl. 1. no date: 

„% This is a man all for the nones, 
„% For he is a man of great bones. 

Bonny, however, may be the true reading. So, in K. Henry Vl. 
P. II. AQ V: 

„% Even of the bonny beaſt he lov'd ſo well. Srrrvxxs. 

The word bonny occurs more than once in the novel from which 
this play of As you like it is taken, It is likewiſe much uſed by the 
common people in the northern counties. I believe, however, 
to be the true reading. MALONE, 

% ſome kind of men—] Old copy — teme kind, Cot 
reded by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE, 
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And you within it: if he fail of that, 
He will have other means to cut you off: 


| ] overheard him, and his practices. 


This is no place, this houſe is but a butchery; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 
Ort. Why, whither, Adam, wouldſt thou have 
me go? 
ADAM. No matter whither, ſo you come not here. 
Ort. What, wouldſt thou have me go and beg 
my food? 
Or, with a baſe and boiſterous ſword, 'enforce 
A thieviſh living on the common road? 
This I muſt do, or know not what to do: 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can; 
I rather will ſubject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood, * and bloody brother. 
ADAM. But do not ſo: I have hve hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I ſav'd under your father, 
Which I did ſtore, to be my foſter-nurle, 
When ſervice ſhould in my old limbs he lame, 
* This is no place,] Place here ſignifies a ſeat, a manſion, a re- 
fidence, So, in the firſt Book of Samuel: Saul ſet him up a place, 


and is gone down to Gilgal.“ We ſtill uſe the word in compound 
with another, as — St. James's place, Rathbone place; and Croſby 


place in K. Richard III. &c. STEEVENS. 


Our author uſes this word again in the ſame ſenſe in his Lover's 

Complaint : 
„% Love lack'd a dwelling, and made him her place. 

Plas, in the Welch language, ſignifies a manſion-houſe. MALONE, 

Stcevens's explanation of this paſſage is too refined.” Adam 

means merely to ſay — «+ This is no place for you. M. Maso. 

* —— diverted blood, ] Blood turned out of the courſe of nature, 

Jonxsox. 


So, in our author's Lover's Complaint: 
© Sometimes diverted, their poor balls are tied 
„Jo the orbed earth” ——. MALONE. 
To divert a water courſe, that is, to change its courſe, was a com- 
mou legal phraſe, and an obje& of litigation in Weſtminſter Hall 
a Our author's time, as it is at preſent, Ree. 
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And unregarded age in corners thrown; 
Take that: and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the ſparrow, * 

Be comfort to my age! Here is the gold; 
All this I give you: Let me be your ſervant; 
J hough 1 look old, yet 1 am ſtrong and luſty: 
For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood; 
Nor did not with unbaſhful forehead woo 
The means of weakneſs and debility; 
Therefore wy age is as a luſly winter, 
Froſty, but kindly: let me go with you; 
Vil do the ſervice of a younger man 

In all your buſineſs and neceſſities. 

Okt, O good old man; how well in thee appear 
The conſlant ſervice of the antique world, 
When lervice ſweat for duty, not for meed! 
Thou art not for the faſhion of thele times, 
Where none will ſweat, but for promotion; 
And having that, do choke their ſervice up 
Even with the having: © it is not ſo with thee. 
But, poor old man, thowprun'ſt a rotten tree, 
That cannot ſo much as a bloſſom yield, 
In lieu of all thy pains and huſbandry : 
But come thy ways, we'll go along together; 

4 and He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea, providently caters for the ſparrow, He.] See Saint 
Luke, xii: 6. and 24. Dovcs. 

* —— rebellious liquors in my blood; ] That is, liquors which 
inflame the blood ur ſenſual paſhons, and incite them to rebel agaial 
Reaſon. 580, in Othello: 
++ For there's a young and ſweating devil here, 
© That commonly rebels.” MALONE. 


Perhaps he only means liquors that rebel againſt the conſtitution 
 STEEVEN. 


6 Even with the having: ] Even with the promotion gained bj 
ervice is ſervice extiaguiſhed, Jouns0N, 
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And ere we have thy youthful wages ſpent, 
We'll light upon ſome ſettled low content. 

ADAM. Maſter, go on; and I will follow thee, 
To the laſt gaſp, with truth and loyalty. — 
From ſeventeen years” till now almoſt fourſcore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. | 
at ſeventeen years many their fortunes ſleek; 
But at fourlcore, 1t 1s too late a week: 
Yet fortune cannot recompence me better, 
Than to die well, and not my maſter's debtor. 

[ Exeunt, 


SCENE IV. 
The Foreſt of Arden. 


Enter ROSALIND in boy's clothes, Cx HA drefl like a 
Shepherdeſs, and TOUCHSTONE. 


Ros. O Jupiter! how weary are my ſpirits! 


7 From ſeventem years — | The old copy reads — ſeventy, The 
corredion, which is fully ſupported by the context, was made by 
Mr. Rowe. MALONE, | 

* 0 Jupiler! how weary are my ſpirits! | The old copy reads — 
low merry, &e. STEEVENS. | 

And yet, within the ſpace of one intervening line, ſhe ſays, 
ſhe could find in her heart to diſgrace her man's apparel, and cry 
like a woman. Sure, this is but a very bad ſymptom of the 
briſkneſs of ſpirits: rather a dire proof of the contrary diſpoſition. 
Mr. Warburton and I, concurred in conjetturing it ſhould be, as 1 
have reformed in the text: — how weary are my ſpirits! And the 
Clown's reply makes this reading certain THEOBALD, 

She invokes Jupiter, becauſe he was ſuppoſed to be always in 
200d ſpirits. A Jovial mau was a common phraſe in our author's 
time, One of Randolph's plays is called AxisTippus, or the, 
Jovial Philoſopher; and a comedy of Broome's, The Jovial Crew, 
or, the Merry Beggars. | 

In the original copy of Othello, 4to. 1622, nearly the ſame 
miltake has happened; ſor there we lud — 

; {+ Let us be merry, let us hide our joys, 
inſtead of —Let us be wary, MALONE, 
P 4 
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Touch. I care not for my ſpirits, if my legs were 
not weary. | . 

Ros. 1 could find in my heart to diſgrace my 
man's apparel, and to cry like a woman: but I mult 
comfort the weaker veſſel, as doublet and hole ought 
to ſhow itlelf courageous to petticoat: therefore, 
courage, good Aliena. 

CEL. I pray you, bear with me: I cannot go ng 
further. OE... 

1ouch. For my part, I had rather bear with vou, 
than bear you: yet ſhould bear no crols,* if! 
did bear you; for, I think, you have no money in 
your purle. 

Ros. Well, this is the foreſt of Arden. 

Touch. Ay, nowamlin Arden: the more fool]; 
when 1 was at home, I was in a better place; but 
travellers muſt be content. 

Ros. Ay, beſo, good Tonchſtone:—Look you, 
who comes here; a young man, and an old, in ſo- 
lemn talk. | 


Enter ContN and SILVIUS. 


Cor. That is the way to make her ſcorn you lil! 
SIL. O Corin, that thou knew'lt how Ido love her! 
Cor. I partly gueſs; for I have lov'd ere now. 
SIL. No, Corin, being old, thou canſt not guels; 
Though in thy youth thou waſt as true a lover 
As ever ſigh'd upon a midnight pillow : 
9 I had rather bear with you, than bear you: ] This jingle i 
repeated in K. Richard TIT: 


© You mean to bear me, not to bear with me. 
/STEEVENs, 


* —— yet I ſhould bear no croſs, ] A croſs was a piece of money 


ſtamped with a croſs. On this our author is perpetually quibbling. 
SrEE VIV, 


ult 


* 
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Bat if thy love were ever like to mine, 

(As ſure I think did never man love ſo, 

How many actions moſt ridiculous : 

Haſt thou been drawn to by thy fantaſy ? 
Cor. Into a thouſand that I have forgotten. 
Sit. O, thou didſt then ne'er love ſo heartily: 

If thou remember'ſt not the ſlighteſt folly ? 

That ever love did make thee run into, 

Thou halt not lov'd: 

Or if thou haſt not fat as I do now, 

Wearying thy hearer“ in thy millreſs' praiſe, 

Thou haſt not lov'd: 

Or if thou haſt not broke from company, 

Abruptly, as my paſhon now makes me, 

Thou haſt not lov'd :—O Phebe, Phebe, Phebe ! 

Exit SILV1US. 
Ros. Alas, poor ſhepherd! ſearching of thy 
wound, 

I have by hard adventure found mine own. 
Touch. AndlI mine: I remember, when I was in 

love, I broke my ſword upon a ſtone, and bid him 


* If thou remember'ſt not the ſlighteſt folly —] I am inclined to 
believe that from. this paſſage Suckling took the hint of his ſong ; 
© Honeſt lover, whoſoever, 
„ If in all thy love there ever 
„ Was one wav'ring thought, if thy flame 
„Were not ſtill even, flill the ſame 
© Know this, 
© Thou lov'it amiſs, 
« And to love true, | 
+ Thou muſt begin again, and love anew,” &c. JOHNSON. 
* Wearying thy hearer —| The old copy has — wearing. Cor- 
reed by the editor of the ſecond folio, I am not ſure that the 
emendation is neceſſaty, though it has been adopted by all the 
editors, MALOXE, | 
— of thy wound,] The old copy has—thy would. The 
latter ward was corre&ted by the editor of the ſecond folio, the 
other by Mr. Rowe, MALONE, 
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take that for coming anight to Jane Smile: and! 
remember the kiſſing of her batlet, * and the coy; 
dugs that her pretty chop'd hands had milk'd: any 
I] remember the wooing of a peaſcod inſtead of he: 
from whom I took two cods, “ and, giving her tuen 
again, ſaid with weeping tears, Wear theſe for w 

* —— anight—--] Thus the old copy. Anight, is in the nigh, 


The word is uſed by Chaucer iu The Legende of Good women. Ou 
modern editors read, o'nights, or 0'night. STEEVENS. 


9 batlet,[ The inſtrument with which waſhers beat thi 
coarſe cloaths. JOHNSON. 


Old copy—batler. CorreQed in the ſecond folio. MALoxx, 


—— two cods,] For cods it would be more like ſenſe 9 
read -t, which having the ſhape of pearls, reſembled the cou. 
mon preſents of lovers. JOHNSON. 


In a ſchedule of Jewels in the 15th Vol. of Rymer's Fæ dera, ut 
find, ++ Item, two fraſcoddes of gold with 17 pearles Faun. 
Peaſcods was the ancient term for. pcas as they are brought » 
market. So, in Greene's Groundwork of Cony-catching, 1591; 
© — — went twice in the week to Londou, either with fruit « 
feſcods, &c. Again, in The Shepherd's Slumber, a ſong publilt 
in England's Helicon, 1600 : 
«© In peſcod tim» when hound to horne 
«© Gives ear till buck be kill'd,“ &c. 
Again, in The Honeft Man's Fortune, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
„Shall feed on delicates, the fiſt peaſcods, ſtrawberries“ 
Sreims 


In the following paſſage, however, Touchſtone's preſent certaia! 
ſignifies not the pra but the pod, and ſo, | believe, the word i 
uſed here, ++ He [Richard II.] alſo uſed a peaſcod branch wil 
the cods open, but the peas out, as it is upon his robe in his mouw- 
meat at Weſtminſter.” Camden's Remains 1614. Here wet 
the cods and not the eas were worn. Why Shakſpeare uſed it 
former word rather than pods, which appears to have had the ſane 
meaning, is obvious. Mato. 


The peaſcod certainly means the whole of the pea as it hats 
upon the italk. It was formerly uſed as an ornament in drels, an 
was repreſented with the ſhell open exhibiting the peas. The paſſig 
cited from Rymer by Dr. Farmer, ſhows that the peas were ſont 
times made of pearls, and rather overturns Dr. Johuſon's conjettur 
_ who probably imagined that Touchitone took the cods from it 
þ/3/cods, aud not from his miflireſs. Dovce. 


# —— weeping lears,] A ridiculous expreſſion from a ſonnet i! 
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ſake. We, that are true lovers, run into ſtrange 
capers; but as all is mortal in nature, ſo is all nature 
in love mortal 1n folly. ? 


Ros. Thou ſpeak'ſt wiſer, than thou art ware of. 


Touch. Nay, I ſhall ne'er beware of mine own 
wit, till I break my ſhins againſt it. 

Ros. Jove! Jove! this ſhepherd's paſſion 

Is much upon my faſhion, 


Touch. And mine; but it grows ſomething ſtale 
with me. 


Cer. I pray, you one of you queſtion yond man, 
If he for gold will give us any ſood; 
I faint almoſt to death. 


Tovcn. Holla; you, clown? 

Ros. Peace, fool; he's not thy kinſman. 
Cor. Who calls? 

Tovcn. Your betters, ſir. 

Con. Elſe are they very wretched. 


Ros. Peace, I fay:— 
Good even to you, friend.“ 


Con. And to you, gentle fir, and to you all. 


Lodge's Roſalyud, the novel on which this comedy is founded, 
It likewiſe occurs in the old anonymous play of The Viflories of 
A. Henry F. ia Peele's Jefls, &c, STEEVENS. 


The ſame expreſhioa occurs alſo ia Lodge's Doraſlus and Fawnis, 
on which The Winter's Tale is founded. MALONE, 


 —— ſo is all nature in love mortal in folly.) This expreſhon 
I do not well underſtand. In the middle counties, mortal, from 
mort, a great quantity, is uſed as a particle of amplification; as 
mortal tall, mortal little. Of this ſenſe I believe Shakſpeare takes 
advantage to produce one of his darling equivocations. Thus the 
meaning will be, ſ is all nature in love abounding in folly. 
Jonxsox. 
—— to you, friend. ] The old copy reads — to your friend. 
Cotreded by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALOXE, 
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Ros. I pr'ythee, ſhepherd, if that love, or gold 


Can in this deſert place buy entertainment, 
Bring us where we may reſt ourſelves and feed: 
Here's a young maid with travel much oppreſs'd, 
And faints for ſuccour. | 
Cor. Fair fir, I pity her, 
And wiſh for her ſake, more than for mine own, 
My fortunes were more able to relieve her : 
But I am ſhepherd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze; 
My maſter is of churliſh diſpoſition, 
And little recks“ to find the way to heaven 
By doing deeds of hoſpitality : 
Befdes, his cote, his flocks, and bounds of feed, 
Are now on ſale, and at our ſheepcote now, 
By reaſon of his abſence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on ; but what is, come ſee, 
And in my voice moſt welcome ſhall you be. ? 
Ros. What is he that ſhall buy his flock and pal. 
ture ? 
Cor. That young ſwain that you ſaw here but 
erewhile, 
That little cares for buying any thing. 
Ros. I pray thee, if it ſtand with honeſty, 
Buy thou the cottage, paſture, and the flock, 
And thou ſhalt have to pay for it of us. | 
CEL. And we will mend thy wages: I like this 
place, 
And willingly could waſte my time in it. 
Con. Ailuredly, the thing is to be ſold : 


And litile recks — ] i. e. heeds, cares for. So, in Hamlet: 
And recks not his own rede. STEEVENS. 
And in my voice moſs welcome ſhall you be. | In my voice, as fat 
as I have a voice or vote, as ſar as I have power to bid you wel- 
come. JOHNSON, 


Go \ 
The 
I wil 
And 


i LIES 1T: Car 


Go with me; if you like, upon report, 

The ſoil, the profit, and this kind of life, 

will your very faithful feeder be, 

And buy it with your gold right ſuddenly. 

[ Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 
The ſame. 


Enter AulENs, JAQUES, and Others. 


SO N G. 


Ami, Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune“ his merry note 

Unto the ſweet bird's throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here ſhall he ſee 

No enemy, 

But winter and rough weather. 


Jag, More, more, I pr'ythee, more. 

Aul. It will make you melancholy, monſieur 
Jaques. | 

Jag, I thank it. More, I pr'ythee, more. I 
can ſuck melancholy out of a ſong, as a weazel 
ſucks eggs: More, I pry'thee, more. 


| * And wn] The old copy has furne. Corrected by Mr. 
Pope, So, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

© And to the nightingale's complaining note 

„Tune my diſtrefſes, and record my woes. MALONE, 

The old copy. may be right, though Mr. Pope, &c. read tune. 

To turn a tune or a note, is ſtill a current phraſe among vulgar 

mulcians, STEEVENS, 


4%ſ ꝛ„ô1 A1 YOU iii IT 


Aut. My voice is ragged; I know, I canny 
pleaſe you. 


JA I do not deſire you to pleaſe me, I do deſi 
you to ſing: Come, more; another flanza : (| 
you them ſtanzas ? 


AMI. What you will, monſieur Jaques. 

Jag, Nay, I care not for their names; they oye 
me nothing: Will you ſing ? 
2 More at your requeſt, than to pleaſe ny. 
elf. 


Jag. Well chen, if ever I thank any man, ||| 
thank you : but that they call compliment, is lik 
the encounter of two dog-apes; and when a man 
thanks me heartily, methinks, I have given him: 
penny, and he renders me the beggarly thank, 
Come, ſing; and you that will not, hold your 
tongues. 


Aul. Well, Tl end the ſong.Sirs, cover the 
while; the duke will drink under this tree :--li 
hath been all this day to look you. 


Jag, And I have been all this day to avoid 
him. He is too diſpütable“ for my company: | 
think of as many matters as he; but give heaven 
thanks, and make no boaſt of them. Come, wat- 
ble, come. 


5 —— ragged; | Our modern editors (Mr. Malone exceptel 
read rugged; but ragged had anciently the ſame meaning. S0, it 
Naſh's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſſe, 4to. 1593: «+ I would not us 
a falſe gallop through the reſt of his ragged verſes, '' &c. 

STEVE. 


5 —— diſputable—] for diſputatious. MALONE. 
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Who doth ambition ſhun, | All together here] 
And loves to live i' the ſun, “ 
Secking the food he eats, 
And pleas'd with what he gets, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here jhall he ſee 
No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 


Jag, I'll give you a verſe to this note, that I 
made yeſterday in deſpite of my invention. 

Amt, And I'll fing it. 

Jag, Thus it goes: 


If it do come to paſs, 
That any man turn aſs, 
Leaving his wealth and eaſe, 
A ſtubborn will to pleaſe, 
Ducdame, ducdame, ducdame ; * 
Here ſhall he ſee, 
Groſs fools as he, 
An if he will come to Ami. 


' —— to live i'the ſun, ] Modern editions, o lie. JOHNSON, 


To live i” the ſun, is to labour and „ ſweat in the eye of Phoebus.” 
or, vitam agere ſub dio; ſor by hing in the ſun, how could they 
zet the food they eat? ToLLEert, 


" — ducdeme; | For ducdame, Sir Thomas Hanmer, very acutely 
and judicioully, reads duc ad me, that is, bring him to me. 
5 JOHNSON. 


It duc ad me were right, Amiens would not have aſked its mean- 
ns, and been put off with „ a Greek invocation.” It is evidently 
a word coined for the nonce, We have here, as Butler ſays, „One 
for ſenſe, aud one for rhyme.” — Indeed we muſt have a double rhyme; 
or this ſtanza cannot well be ſung to the ſame tune with the former, 
| read thus: 


*24, A TO li 


Aut. What's that ducddms 7 


Jaq, Tis a Greek invocation, to call fools into 
a circle. I'il go fleep if I can; if I cannot, | 
rail againſt all the firſt-born of Egypt.“ 


«© Ducdame, Ducdame, Duc dame, 
„% Here ſhall he ſee 
„% G1ots fools as he, 
„ An' if he will come to Ani. 
That is, to Amiens. Jaques did not mean to ridicule himſelf, 
Fakutt. 


Duc ad me has hitherto been received as an alluſion to the burthen 

of Amiens's ſong, 

RY Come hither, come hither, come hither. 
That Amiens, who is a courtier, ſhould not underſtand Latin, 9. 
be perſuaded it was Greek, is no great matter for wonder, Ay 
anonymous correſpondent propoſes to read — Huc ad me. 

In confirmation of the old reading, however, Dr. Farmer ob- 
ſerves to me, that, being at a houſe not far from Cambridge, when 
news was brought that the hen-rooſt was robbed, a facetious old 
ſquire who was preſent, immediately ſung the following ftaun, 
which has an odd coincideace with the diity of Jaques: 

„ Dame, what makes your ducks to die? 
„% duck, duck, duck, — — 
„% Dame, what makes your chick to cry? 
«© chuck, chuck, chuck. —— " 
J have placed Dr. Farmer's emendation in the text. Ducdent is 
triflyllable. S1EEVENS. 


If it do come to paſs, 

That any man turn afs, 

Leaving ns wealth and caſe, 

A ſtubborn will to pleaſe, 

Duc ad me, duc ad me, duc ad me; 

Here ſhall he ſet 

Groſs fools as hr, &c.] See Hok. Serm. L. II. fat. iii: 
„% Audire atque togam jubeo componere, quiſquis 
«© Ambitione mala aut argenti pallet amore; 
„% Quiſquis luxutia triſtive ſuperttitione, 
„% Aut alio mentis morbo calet+ Huc propius me, 
« Dum doceo iuſanire omnes, vos ordine adite." Malo 


9 —— the firſt-born of Egypt. ] A proverbial expreſſion for hig 
born perſons. JOHNSON. 


The phraſe is ſcriptural, as well as proverbial. 


So, in Exodus, Wk 


29: Aud the Lord ſmote all the firfi-born in Egypt.” STEEVEN 


— 
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Amr. And T'll go ſeek the duke; his banquet is 
prepar 'd. [ Exeunt ſeverally, 


SC EN E VI. 
The ſame. : 
Enter OkLANDO and ADAM. 


Abu. Dear maſter, I can go no further: O, I 
die for food! Here lie I down, and meaſure out 
my grave. * Farewell, kind maſter. 


Orr. Why, how now, Adam! no greater heart 
in thee? Live a little ; comfort a little ; cheer thy- 
ſelf a little : If this uncouth foreſt yield any thing 
ſavage, I will either be food for it, or bring it for 
ſood to thee. 'Thy conceit is nearer death than 
thy powers. For my ſake, be comfortable; hold 
death awhile at the arm's end: I will here be with 
thee preſently ; and if I bring thee not ſomething 
to cat, I'll give thee leave to die: but if thou dieſt 
belore I come, thou art a mocker of my labour. 
Well laid! thou look'ſt cheerly : and Fll be with 
thee quickly. — et thou lieſt in the bleak air: 
Come, I will bear thee to ſome ſhelter; and thou 
ſhalt not die for lack of a dinner, if there live any 
thing in this deſert. *Cheerly, $996 Adam! 

; Exeunt. 


, 2 lie I down, and meaſure out my grave.] So, in Romeo and 
uliet: 


"” fall upon the ground, as I do now, 
*© Taking the meaſure of an unmade grave. 


STEEVENS, 


Yor. VAL. Q 
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SCENE VII. 
T he ſame. 


A table ſet out. Enter Duke Senior, AMIENS, Lork, 
and Others. 


DukE S. I think he be transform'd into a bea{; 
For I can no where find him like a man. 
1 Lorp. My lord, he is but even now gone 
hence; 
Here was he merry, hearing of a ſong. 
Duke S. If he, compact of jars, * grow muſica, 
We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in the ſpheres :— 
Go, ſeek him; tell him, I would ſpeak with hin, 


+ Enter JAQUES. 


1 Log D. He ſaves my labour by his own . 
proach. 
DuxES. Why, how now, monſieur! whatalit 

is this, 
That your poor friends muſt woo your company)! 
What! you look merrily. 
Jag: A fool, a fool? I met a fool i' the forth, 
A motley fool ;—a miſerable world!“ — 


\ 


—— compat of jars, ] i. e. made up of diſcords. Ini 
Comedy of Errors we have „ compa of credit, for made up of © 
dulity. Again, in Woman is a Weathercock, 1612: 

6 like gilded tombs 

«© Compatted of jet pillars, " 
The ſame expreſſion occurs alſo in Tamburlane, 1590: 
„Compact ot rapine, piracy, and ſpoil.” 


STervi 
t 4 motley fool; — @ miſerable world! ] What! becauſe he m6! 
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As I do live by food, I met a fool; 

Who iaid him down and baſk'd him in the ſun, 
And rail'd on lady Foriune in good terms, 

In good let terms. and yet a motley fool. 
Good-morrow, fool, quoth I: No, fir, quoth he, 
Call me not fool, till heaven hath ſent me fortune : 
And then he drew a dial from his poke; 

And looking on it with lack-luſtre eye, 

Says, very wilely, I. is ten o'clock: ' 

Thus may we ſee, quoth he, how the world wags : 
'Tis but an hour ago, ſince it was nine; 

And after one hour more, "twill be elcven; 

And fo, from hour to hour, we ripe and ripe, 

And thin, from hour to hour, we rot, and rot, 

And thereby hangs a tale. When | did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time, 


motfry ſool, was it therefore a miſerable world? This is ſadly blun- 
dered; we ſhould read : 

a miſerable vartet. 

His head 1s altogether running on this fool, both before and af- 
ter theſe words, and here he calls him @ miſerable varle!, notwith- 
ſtauding he railed on lady Fortune in good terms, &c. Nor is the 
change we may make, ſo great as appears at firſt ſight, 
WARBURTON. 
I ſee no need of changing world to varlet, nor, if a change were 
neceſſary, can I gueſs how it ſhould certainly be known that var- 
let is the true word. A miſerable world is a parenthetical exclama- 
tion, frequent among melancholy men, and natural to Jaques at 
the ſight of a fool, or at the hearing of reflegions on the fragility 
of life. JOHNSON, 

Call me not fool, till heaven hath ſent me fortune:] Fortuna favet 
ſatuis, is, as Mr, Upton oblerves, the ſaying here alluded to; or, 
as in Publius Syrus: 

„% Fortuna, nimium quem ſovet, flultum facit. 

So, in the prologue to The Alchemiſt : 

„% Fortune, that favours fooles, theſe two ſhort houret 

© We wiſh away. 

Again, in Every Man out of his Humour, AR I. ſc. iii: 

Sog. Why, who am l, fir? 

„Mac. One of thoſe that fortune favours. 

Car. The periphrafis of a foole,” REI. 
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My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 
That fools ſhould be ſo deep contemplative ; 
And I did laugh, ſans intermiſſion, | 
An hour by his dial. — O ftoble fool! 
A worthy fool! Motley's the only wear.“ 

Doxk S. What fool is this? 

Jag. O worthy fool! — One that hath been x 

courtier; 

And ſays, if ladies be but young, and ſair, 
They have the gift to know it: and in his brain, 
Which is as dry as the remainder bitket - 
After a voyage, —he hath-ſtrange places cramm'd 
With obſervation, the which he vents 
In mangled forms :—O, that I were a fool! 
I am ambitious for a motley coat. 

DuxE S. Thou ſhalt have one. 

JA. | It is my only ſuit;“ 
Provided, that you weed your better judgments 
Of all opinion that grows rank in them, 

That I am wiſe. I muſt have liberty 
Withal, as large a charter as the wind,“ 


, Motley's the only wear. ] It would have been unnece!- 
ſary to repeat that a motley, or party-colourrd coat was ancienily tle 
dreſs of a fool, had not the editor of Ben Jonſon's works bees 
miltakeu in his comment on the 53d FEpigram : 

© ————- where, out of motley,'s he 

„ Could fave that line to dedicate to thee? "' 
Motley, ſays Mr. Whalley, is the man who out of any old mixture, 
or old ſcraps, could fave, &c. whereas it means only, Who bit s 
fool, i. e. one in a ſuit of motley, &c. 

See Fig. XII. in the plate at the ena of the firſt part of Ning 
Henry IF. with Mr, Tollet's explanation, STEEVENS. 


® —only ſuit;] Suit means petition, [ believe, not dreſs. Jonxsos. 


The poet meant a quibble. So AR V: Not out of your 
ofharel, but out of your ſuit.” STEEVENS. 


1 —— 4, large a Charter as the uind, ] So, in K. Henny: 
„% The wind, that charter's liberüne, is ſtill,“ Marokk. 
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To blow on whom I pleaſe; for ſo fools have: 
And they that are moſt galled with my folly, 
They moſt muſt laugh : And why, fir, mult they ſo? 
The why 1s plain as way to pariſh church : 
He, that a fool doth very wilely hit, 
Poth very fooliſhly, although he ſmart, 
Not to ſeem ſenſeleſs of the bob: if not, 
The wiſe man's folly is anatomiz'd 
Lven by the ſquandring glances of the fool.“ 
Inveſt me in my motley; give me leave 
To ſpeak my mind, and Iwill through and through 
Cleanſe the foul body of the infected world,“ 
If they will patiently receive my medicine. 
Duke S. Fie on thee! 1 can tell what thou wouldſt 
do. 
Jag, What, fora counter, would I do, but good? 


Not to ſeem ſenſeleſs of the bob: |] The old copies read only — 
Stem ſenſeleſs, &c. Not to were ſupplied by Mr, Theobald. See 
the following note. STEEVENS. 


Belides that the third verſe is defeQive one whole ſoo! in mea» 
ſure, the tenour of what Jaques continues to ſay, and ibe reaſoning 
of the paſlage, ſhow it no leſs defedive in the ſenſe. There is no 
doubt, but the two little monolyllables, which I have ſupplied, 
were either by accident wanting in the manuſcript, or by inadver- 
tence were left out, THEOBALD. 


" —— tf not, &c.] Unleſs men have the prudence not to appear 
touched with the ſarcaſms of a jeſler, they ſubject itlewmielves is 


| his power; and the wile man will have his folly anatomi/ed, that is, 


diſſected and laid open, by the ſquandring glances or random ſhots of 
a fool. JOHNSON, a 


* Cleanſe the foul body of the inſedled world,] So, in Mache: 
+ Cleanſe the ftuff'd boſom of thay perilous ftui. ” - 
Doucr. 


—— for @ counter, | Dr. Farmer obſerves to me, that about 
the time when this play was written, the French counts (i. e pieces 
ol falſe mouey ufed as a means of reckoning) were brought into uſe 
in England. They are again mentioued in Tyaitus and Grejtda : 
© —— Will you vith wits lum 

„The paſt pioportion of his intuite? S1esVESS. 
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Dort S. Moſt miſchievous fout ſin, in chiding in; 
For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine, 
As ſeniual as the brutiſh ſting? itlelf ; 
And all the emboſſed lores, and headed evils, 
'T hat thou with licence of free foot halt caught, 
Wouldit thuu dilgorge into the general world, 
Jag Way, who cries out on price, * 
That can therein tax any private party ? 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the ſea, 
Jill that the very very means do ebb ?.4 
What woman 1n the city do | name, 
When that I ſay, Ihe city-woman bears 
1 he colt of princes on unworthy ſhoulders ? 
Who can come 1n, and lay, that I mean her, 
When ſuch a one as ſhe, ſuch is her neighbour? 
Or what is he of baſeſt function, 
That fays, his bravery * is not on my coſt, 
(Thinking that 1 mean him,) but therein ſuits 
His folly to the mettle of my ſpeech ? 
There then; How, what then? Let me ſee wherein 
3 As ſenſual as the brutiſh ſting—] Though the brutiſh fling is caps 
ble of a ſenſe not inconvenient in this paſlage, yet as it is a harſh a0 
unuſual mode of ſpeech, I ſhould read the brutiſh fly. Jouns0s 
1 believe the old reading is the true one. So, iu Speulti 
Faery Queen, B. I. c. viii: 
++ A heard of bulls whom kindly rage doth fling.” 
Again, B. II. c. xii: 
© As if that hunger's point, or Venus fling, 
+ Had them enrag'd.” 
Again, in Othello: 
6 our carnal lings, our unbitted luſts.” STEEvES. 
* Till that the very very —| The oid copy reads — weary ven. 


Corrected by Mr. Pope. MALONE, 
? —— his bravery — ] i. e. his 6ne clothes, So, in The Tani! 
of the Shrew : 
„ With ſcarfs and fans, and double change of braven. 
| $1 + EVEN 
® There then; How, what then? &c.] The old copy reads, ei 
redundantly — 
There then; How then? What, then? &c, STEEVENS, 
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My tongue hath wrong'd him: if it do him right, 
Then he hath wrong'd himſelf; if he be free, 

Why then, my taxing like a wild gooſe flies, 
Unclaim'd of any man.—But who comes here? 


Enter ORLANDO, with his ſword drawn, 


Ort. Forbear, and cat no more. 
Jag; Why, I have eat none yet, 
Orr. Nor ſhalt not, till necellity be ſerv'd, 
Jag Of what kind ſhould this cock come of? 
DUKE S. Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy 
diltrels ; 
Or eiſe a rude delpiſer of good manners, 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſt ſo empty? 
Ons. You touch'd my vein at firſt; the thorny 
| point 
Of bare diſtreſs hath ta'en from me the ſhow 
Of ſmooth civility: 7 yet am I inland bred, * 
and know ſome nurture: ? But forbear, I ſay; 
He dies, that touches any of this fruit, 
Ii land my affairs are anſwered. 


ein 


I 
and 


1 \, 
es 


I believe we ſhould read — Where then? So, in Othello: 

„ What then? How then? Where's fatisſadion? MaALoNnE., 

" —— the thorny point 

Of bere diftreſs lath ta'en from me the ſhow 
Of ſmooth avility: | We might read ſorn with more elegance, 
but elegance alone will not juſtify, alteration, JOHNSON, 

* —— inland bred, | Inland here, and elſewhere in this play, is 
the oppolite to outland, or upland. Orlando means to ſay, that he 
had not been bred among clowns. Hour WHITE, 

* And know ſome nurture: ] Nurture is education, breeding, man- 
ners. So, in Greene's Nerer too Late, 1616: 

© He ſhew'd himſelf as full of nurture as of nature. | 
Again, as Mr, Holt White obſerves to me, Barret ſays in his 
Aivrarie, 1580: „ It is a point of nurture, or good manners, to 
lalute thera that you meete.  Unrbanitatis eft ſelutare obvios® 

0  » STELVENG, 

Q 4 
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Jag, An you will not be anſwered with reaſon, WW Or 

I mutt die. While 
DukE S. What would you have ? Your gentle. And; 
neſs ſhall force, | Who 

More than your force move us to gentleneſs. Liwp 
OkL. 1 almofl die for food, and let me have it. Oppr 
DUKE S. Sit down and feed, and welcome to ow WM] wil 
table. | Di 

Our. Speak you ſo gently? Pardon me, I prayyou; WM 4nd 

I thought, chat all things had been ſavage here; 0! 


And therefore put I on the countenance 
Hern commandment: But whateer you are, 


That in this deſert inacceſſible,“ D 
Unde: the hade of melancholy boughs, Thi 
Loe and neglect the creeping hours of time; | 
a Pref 
It ever you have look'd on better days ; Wh 
It ever been where bells have knoll'd to church; 
1! ever fat at any good man's feaſt ; 
If ever from your eye-lids wip'd a tear, + | 


And know what 'tis to pity, and be pitied ; 

Let gentleneſs my ſtrong enforcement be : 

In the which hope, I bluſh, and hide my ſword. 

Duke S. True is it that we have ſeen better days; 

And have with holy bell been knolFd to church; 
And ſat at good men's feaſts; and wip'd our eyes 
Of drops that ſacred pity hath engender'd: 

And therelore ſit you down in gentlenels, 


And take upon command what help we have,“ I 
That to your wanting may be miniſtred. 

9 —— deſert inacceſſible, ] This exprefſion I find in The 4% Aga 
ventures of Simonides, by Barn. Riche, 1580: «+ and onely - 


acquainted himſelfe with the ſolitarineile of this unacceſſible deſert.” 
HENDERSON, 

And take upon command what help we have, ] Upon command, 
is at your own command. STEEVENS, 
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Ort. Then, but forbear your food a little while, 
Whiles, like a doe, Igo to find my fawn, 
And give it food. ? There is an old poor man, 
Who alter me hath many a weary ſtep 
Limp'd in pure love; till he be firſt ſufficd.— 
Oppreſs'd with two weak evils, age and hunger, — 
] will not touch a bit. 

DUKE S. Go find him out, 
And we will nothing waſte till you return. 


Ol. Ithank ye; and be bleſs'd for your good 


comfort! | Exit. 
Dort S. Thou ſeeſt, we are not all alone un- 
happy: 


This wide and univerſal theatre 
Preſents more woeful pageants than the ſcene 
Wherein we play in.“ by 


* Whiles, like à doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food.] So, in Venus and Adonis: 
„% Like a milch doe, whoſe ſwelling dugs do ake, 
„ Haſling to feed her fawn,” MALONE. 


\ Wherein we play in.] Thus the old copy, Mr. Pope more » 


| correly reads: 


Wherein we play. - 
I believe with Mr. Pope, that we ſhould only read — 
IV herein we play. 
and add a word at the beginning of the next ſpeech, to complete 
the meaſure; viz. 
„ Why, all the world's a ſtage." 
Thus, in Hamlet; 
++ Hor. So Roſencrantz and Guildenſteru go to't, 
„Ham. Why, man, they did make love to their employment.“ 
Again, in Meſure ſor Meaſure ; 
„ Why, all the ſouls that were, were forſcit once.” 
Again, ibid ; | 
„ Why, every faults condemn'd, ere it be done.“ 
lu twenty other iullances we find the ſame adverb introduQorily 
uled, SIEEVENS, | 


„„ r ieee 


Jao, All the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women merely players: 
'T hey have their exits, and their entrances : 
And one man in his time plays many parts, 
His acts being leven ages.“ At firſt, the infant, 


* All the world's a flage, &c.] This obſervation occurs in oe 
of the fragments of Petronius: “ Non duco contentionis funen, 
dum coultet inter uos, quod lere totus mundus exerceat hiſtrionian,” 

STEEVERs, 

This obſervation had been made in an Engliſh drama before the 

time of Shaklpeare. See Damon and Pythias, 1582: 
„ Pythagoras ſaid, that this world was like a ftage, 
« Whereon maay play their parts.” 

In 7ke Legend of Orpheus and Eurydice, 1597, we find theſe line; 

+ Uahappy man —— 
„Whole life a ſad continual tragedie, 
„ tHimleli the actor, in the world, the ſtage, 
« While as the als are meaſur'd by his age. MaLoxs. 


* His acts beirg ſeven ages, | Dr. Warburton obſerves, that this un 
© x0 unuſual diviton of a play before aur author's time ; '' but forbean 
to oller any oue example in ſupport of his aſſertion. | have care- 
fully peruſed almolt every dramatick piece antecedent to Shak 
ſpeare, or contemporary with him; but ſo far from being divide 
into ads, they are almoſt all priated in an unbroken couinuiiy of 
fcenes. I ſhould add, that there' is one play of fix acts to be met 
with, and another of twenty-one; but the ſecond of theſe is 1 
trauflation from the Spaniſh, and never could have been deſigned 
for the ſtage. In God's Promiſes, 1577, A Tragedie or Enterlude,” 
(or rather a Myſtery) by John Bale, ſeven acts may indeed be 
found. STEEVENS, 


Dr. Warburton boldly afferts that this was ** no un»ſual diviſion 
of a play before our author's time. One of Chapman's plays 
(Two Wiſe Men and all the reſt Fools) is indeed in ſeven ach. 
This, however, is the only dramatick piece that I have found 
ſo divided. But ſurely it is not necellary to ſuppoſe that out 
author alluded here to any ſuch preciſe diviſion of the draw, 
His compariſons ſeldom run on four feet. It was ſulficteut for 
him that a play was diftributed into ſeveral acts, aud that human 
lite, long before his time, had beeu divided into ſeven periods. 
Inn the Treaſury of Ancient and Modern Times, 1613, Proclus, 4 
Greek author, is ſaid to have divided the life-time of mau into 
SEVIN AGES; over each of which one of the ſeveu planets vi 
luppoled to rule. „ The Flast AGE is called Infancy, contain 
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Mewling and puking in the nurſe's arms; 

And then,“ the whining ſchool- boy, with his ſatchel, 
And ſhining morning face, creeping like ſnail 
Unwillingly to ſchool: And then, the lover ; 
Sighing like furnace,” with a woctul ballad 


the ſpace of foure yeares. — The $EcoxnD AGE continueth ten 
years, untill he attaine to the yeares of fourtcene: this age is called 
Ceed. — The Tui AGE conſiſteth of eight yeares, being 
named by our auncients Adoleſcencie or Youtkkhood; aud it lalteih 
from foutteene, till two aud went yeares be fully conpleate. — 
The FOURTH AGE paceth on, till a mau have accomplithed two 


aud fortie yeares, and is tearmed Young Manhood. — The FIFTH 


a, named Mature Manhood, hath (according ito the ſaid authour) 
fſteene yeares of continuance, aud therelore makes his progreſs to 
fac as fix and fifty yeares.—Afterwards in adding twelve to blty- 
le, you ſhall make up fixty-eight yeares, which reach to the end 
of the SIXT AGE, and is called Old Age. — The SEAVENTH and 
lalt of theſe ſeven ages is limited ſrom ſixty-eight yeares, fo far as 
four-ſcore and eight, being called weak, decliuing, and Decrepite 
Agr, — If any man chance to goe beyond this age, (Which is more 
admired than noted in mauy,) you {hl evidently perceive that he 
will retuine to his firſt conditiou of lufancy againe. 

Hippocrates likewiſe divided the life of man into ſeven ages, 
but dillers from Proclus in the number of years allotted o each 
periud, Sce Brown's Valgar Errors, tolio, 1686, p. 173. 

VALO. 


I have ſeen, more than once, an old print entitled, The flage of 
Mai's Life, divided into ſeven ages, As emblematical tepfeſeuta- 
tions of this ſort were formerly luck up, both for ornament aud 
inſtruction, in the generality of houfes, it is more probable that 
Shakſpeare took his hint irom theuce, than hom Hippocrates or 
Proclus. HENLEY, 


One of the repreſentations to which Mr, Henley alludes, was 
formerly in my pofleſſion, and conlidering the uſe it is of in ex- 
plaining the paſlage before us, „I could have better ſpared a better 
print. ” well remember that it exhibited the ſchool-boy with 
his ſatchel hanging over his ſhoulders. STEEVENS. 


And then, ] And, which is wanting in the old copy, was 
ſupplied, for the ſake of metre, by Mr. Pope. STEEVENs>, 


* Sighing like furnace, | So, in Cymbelines “ — he farnaceth the 
thick Igls from him —.” MALOXE., 
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Made to his miſtreſs' eye-brow : Then, a ſoldier, 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard? 


Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick“ in quan, 
Seeking the bubble reputadion 

Even in the cannon's mouth: And then, the juſlice 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 

Mich eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 

And ſo he plays his part: The fſixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſhpper'd pantaloon;“ 


D. 
7 —— 2 ſoldier; 
Full of ſtrange oaths, and bearded like the pard,] So, in 
Cynthia's Revels, by Ben Jonſon: And 


« —— Your ſoldiers face — the grace of this face conliſth 


0 


much in a beard.” STEEVENS. 

Beards of different cut were appropriated in our author's time tg parin 
different characters and profeſſions. The ſoldier had one faibion, Beis 
the judge another, the biſhop different from both, &c. Seen ond | 
note on XK. Hgury J. Ad III. ſc. vi: © And what a beard 6: the Italia 
general's cut, &, MALONE. man 

s —— Fudden ard quick — ] Leſt it ſhould be ſuppoſed that thele dalon, 
epithets are ſynonymous, it is necellary to be obſerved that ont In 
of the ancient ſenſes of ſudden, is violent. Thus, in Macbelk; an li 

% | grant him ſudden, at a | 
„% Malicious, &c. STEEVENS. p Ga: 

9 Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inflances,) It is remarkable that years 
Shakſpeare ules modern in the double ſenſe that the Greeks ulel from 
xah &, both for recens and abſurdus. WARBURTON, * 0 

ltali; 

I am in doubt whether mode is in this place uſed for abſui: 1598 
the meaning fees to be, that the juſuce is full of old ſaying "of of"; 
late exampics. JOHNSON, * 


Modern means trite, common. So, in K. Join: 
« And ſcorns a modern invocation, 
Again, iu this play, AG IV. c. i: —— betray themſelves to 
modern cenſure.” STEVENS. 0 


Again, in another of our auchor's plays: 4% —— to make 
moderu and tam:lar things ſuperuatuial aud cauſeleſs.” Maio 
" —— The fixih age ſhiſts 
Into the lran and flipper'd pantaloon; ] There is a great 
beauty than appears at firſt Lght in this image. He is here com 


rin TT a» 


With ſpectacles on noſe, and pouch on ſide; 

His yourhful hoſe well ſav'd, a world too wide 
For his ſhrunk ſhank; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again toward childiſh treble, pipes 

and whiſtles in his ſound: Laſt ſcene of all, 

That ends this firange eventful hiſtory, 

I; ſecond childiſhnels, and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, ſans eyes, ſans taſte, ſans every thing. 


Re-enter ORLANDO, w:th ADAM. 


Duke S. Welcome: Set down your venerable 
burden. 
And let him feed. 
ORL. I thank you molt for him. 


paring human life to a flage play of ſeven acts, (which is no unuſual 
diviſion before our anthor's time.) The ſixth he calls the lean 
and ſlipper d pantalnon, alluding to that general charader in the 
Italian comedy, called 7/ Pantalone; who is a thin emaciated old 
man in ers; and well deſigned, in that epithet, becauſe Pan- 
daline is the ouly character that ads in flippers. WARBURTON, 

In The Travels of the three Engliſh Brothers, a comedy, 1606, 
an lixlian Harlequin is introduced, who offers to perform a play 
at a Lord's houſe, in which among other characters he mentions 
« a jealous coxcomb, and an old Pantaloune.” But this is feven 
years later than the date of the play before us: nor do I know 
from whence our author could learn the circumſtance mentioned 
by Dr. Warburton, that „ Pantalone is the only charafter in the 
lalian comedy that a&s in flippers. In Florio's Italian DiQionary, 
1598, the word is not found, In The Taming of the Shrew, one 
of the characters, if 1 remember right, is called „ an old Pan- 
ta/oon,"” but there is no farther deſcription. of him. MALONE. 

* —— Set down your venerable burden, ] Is it not likely that 
Shakſpeare had in his mind this line of the Metamorphoſes? XIII. 125. 

„ Patremque | 
© Fert humeris, venerabile onus, Cythereius heros. ' 
; Jonxsox. 
A. Golding, p. 169, b. edit. 1587, tranſlates it thus : 
= upon his backe 
% His aged father and his gods, an honorable packs.” 
STEEVENS, 


1 ro een 


ADAM. So had you need; 
] ſcarce can [peak to thank you for myſelf, 
DukE S. Welcome, fall to: I will not trout}. 
you 
As yet, to queſtion you about your fortunes :— 
Give us ſome mulick; and, good coulin, ling, 


 AvIENS fangs. 
SUN: : Gs. 
I. 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not fo unkind 
As man's ingratitude; ? 
Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 
Becauſe thou art not ſeen, * 
Although thy breath be rude. 
Heagh, ho! fing, heigh, ho! unto the green holh: 
Mojt friendſhip is feigning, moſt loving mere ſolh 
Then, heigh, ho, the holly! 
Thas life is moſt jolly. 


* Thou art not ſo unkind, &c.] That is, thy action is not ſo cone 
trary to thy kind, or to human nature, as the ingratitude of mau. 
So, in our author's Venus and Adonts, 1593 : 

„O had thy mother borne fo bad a mind, 

++ She had not brought torth thee, but dy'd unkind. ” MALO 

4 Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 

Becauſe thou art not ſeen, | This ſong is deſigned to ſuit the 
Duke's exiled condition, who had been ruined by ungrat{s 
flatterers. Now the winter wind, the ſong favs, is to be preferte! 
to man's ingratitude, But why? Becauſe it is not ſeen. But this 
was not ouly an aggravation of the injury, as it was done in ſectet, 
not ſeen, but was the very circumſtance” that made the keennels ol 
the ingratitude of his faithleſs courtiers. Without doubt, Sik 
ſpeare wrote the line thus: 

Becauſe thou art not iheen, 
i. e. ſmiling, ſhining, like an ungrateful court-ſervant, who {late 
ters while he wounds, which was a very good reaſon for giving 


inn r.. 
II. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter ſhy, 
Tiat doſt not bite ſo nigh 

As benefits forgot : 
Though thou the waters warp, * 
Thy ſting is not ſo ſharp 

As friend remember d not.* 


Heigl, ho! fing, heaigh, ho! vc. 


the winter wind the preference, So, in The Midſummer Night's 
Dream: 

« Spangled ftar-light ſheen.“ 
And ſeveral other places. Chaucer uſes it in this ſenſe: 

© Your bliſsful ſiſter Lucina the tene. : 
And Fairfax : 

© The ſacred angel took his target ſhene, 

« And by the Chriſtian champion flood unſeen. ' 
The Oxford editor, who had this emendation communicated to 
him, takes occalion from hence to alter the whole line thus: 

Thou cauſeft not that teen. 
But, in his rage of corredion, he forgot to leave the reaſon, which 
is now wanting, Why the winter wind was to be preferred to 
man's ingratitude, WARBURTON, 


I am afraid that no reader is ſatisſed with Dr. Warburton's 
emendation, however vigorouſly enforced: and it is indeed en- 
forced with more art than truth. Shen, i. e. ſmiling, ſhining. 
That ſheen ſigui fies ſhining, is eaſily proved, but when or where did 
it bgnify ſmiling? yet ſmiling gives the ſenſe neceſſary in this place. 
Sir TI. Hanmer's change is leſs uncouth, but too remote from the 
preſent text. For my part, I queſtion whether the original line is 
not Joſt, and this ſubſtituted merely to fill up the meaſure and the 
rhyme, Yet even out of this line, by ſtrong agitation may ſenſe 
de elicited, and ſenſe not unſuitable to the occalion. Thou winter 
wind, ſays Amiens, () rudeneſs gives the leſs pain, as thou art not 
ſeen, as thou art an enemy that doſt not brave us with thy preſence, 
end whoſe unkindneſs is therefore not aggravated by inſult. 

JOHNSON, 


; Though the old text may be tortured into a meaning, perhaps 
it would be as well to read: 

e Becauſe the heart's not ſeen. 

y harts, according to the ancient mode of writing, was eaſily core 
Tupted, FARMER, 


„„ een 


Duxk S. If chat you were the good fir Rowland; 
fon, — 
As you have whiſper'd faithfully, you were; 


So, in the Sonnet introduced into Love's Labour's Loſt : 
© Through tne velvet leaves the wind 
% All unſeen 'gan paflage find.” STEEVENS; 


Again, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
Jo be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds." Matos, 


e Though thou the waters warp, | The ſurface of waters, fo long 
as they remain uofrozen, is apparently a perſedt plane; wheres, 
when they are frozen, this ſurface deviates from its exad flatneſs, bt 
wars. This is remarkable in ſmall ponds, the ſurface of wii h 
when frozen, forms a regular concave; the ice on the ſides flu: 
higher than that in the middle. KENRIcx. f 


To warp was probably in Shakſpeare's time, a colloquial wont, 
which conveyed no diſtant alluſion to any thing elle, phyſial 
or mechanical. To warp is to turn, and to turn is to change: 
when milk is changed by curdling, we now fay it is turned; when 
water is changed or turned by ſroſt, Sbakſpeare ſays, it is cal. 
To be warfp'd is only to be changed from its natural ſtate. 

Jouv*0s, 
Dr. Johnſon is certainly right. So, in Cynthia's Neil, 0 
Ben Jonſon. © I know not, he's grown out of his garb a-late, 
he's warp'd. — And ſo, methinks too, he is much converird." 
Thus the mole is called the mould-warp, becauſe it changes the 
appearance of the ſurface of the earth. Again, in The Win" 
Tale, Act I: 

„ My favour here begins to Warp. 

Dr. Farmer ſuppoſes ward to mean the ſame as curdled, and 

adds that a fimilar idea occurs in Timon: 
©  — the icicle 
„% That curdled by the froſt,” &c. STEEvexs. 


Among a colledion of Saxon adages in Hickes's Theſov, 
Vol. I. p. 221, the ſucceeding appears: winter ſceal zew(01/1n 
weder, winter hall warp water, So that Shakſpeare's expreſſion 
was anciently proverbial. It ſhould be remarked, that among be 
numerous examples in Manning's exccllent edition of L's Ui 
tionary, there is no inſtance cf weorpan or zcwecrpan implying 19 
freeze, bend, turn, or curdle, though it is a verb of very extenlive 
ſignification. 

Probably this word flill retains a fimilar ſenſe in the North 
ern part of the Ifland, for in a Scottiſh parody on Dr. Fercys 
elegant ballad, beginning, «+ O Nancy, wilt thou go with te,“ 
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And as mine eye doth his effigies witneſs 

Molt truly limn'd, and living in your face,. — 

Be truly welcome hither: Jam the duke, 

That lov'd your father: Lhe rehidue of your for— 


tune, a 


Go to my cave and tell me. Good old man, 
Ihou art right welcome as thy maſter is: — 


Support him by the arm. —Give me your hand, 
And let me all your fortunes underſtand, 
[ Exeunt. 


I find the verſe “ Nor {brink before the winfry wind,” is altered to 
% Nor ſhrink before the warping wind,” HOLT WHITE. 

The meaning is this: Though the very waters, by thy agency, 
are forced, againſt the law of their nature, to bend fiom their 
flated level, yet thy ſting occafhions leſs auguiſh to man, than 
the ingratitude of thoſe he befriended. HexLEy, 


Wood is ſaid to warp when its ſurface, from being level, becomes 


| bent and uneven; from warpen, Sax. to caſt, So, in this play, 


Ad III. fc, iii: „ —— then one of you will prove a ſhrunk 


| pannel, and, like green timber, warp, warp,” I doubt whether 


the poet here alludes to any operation ol trot, The meaning may 
be only, Thou bitter wintry ſky, though thou cure the waters, 
thy ſting, &c. Thou in the line before us reſers only io — bitter ſhy. 
The influence of the winter's {ky or leaſon may, with ſufficient 
propriety, be ſaid to warp the ſurface of the ocean, by agitation 
of its waves alone. 

That this pallage refers to the turbulence of the ſky, and the 


| conſequent agitation of the ocean, and *'not to che operation of 


ſroſt, may be colleded from our author's haviug in King Jon 
deſcribed ice as uncommonly ſmooth : 

„Jo throw a perfume on the violet, 

„To ſmooth the ice, &c, MALONE, 


ihe * 4s friend remember'd not | Remember d for remembering. So, 
)its afterwards, AR III. ſc. laſt: 
10 « And now I am vemember 4 ——, 
ave i. e. and now that I bethink me, &c. MALONE, 

' —— as thy maſter is: | The old copy has — maſlers. Corre ded 
{1+ by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALONE., 


Vor. VIII. R 


% AS o Linn 17; 


, 
ACT MNE--$-G:ENSE:L Ma 
A Room in the Palace. 


Enter Duke FREDERICck, OLIVER, Lords, and 
Attendants. 


Dok F. Not ſee him ſince? Sir, fir, that can- 
not be: 

But were I not the better part made mercy, 

I ſhould not ſeek an abſent argument * 
Of my revenge, thou preſent: But look to it; . 
Find out thy brother, whereloc'er he is; 
Seek him with candle; ?* bring him dead or living, W. 
Within this twelvemonth, or turn thou no more 
To ſleek a living in our territory. 


Thy lands, and all things that thou doſt call l 
thine, exle 
Worth ſeizure, do we ſeize into our hands; = 
Till thou canſt quit thee by thy brother's mouth, 
Of what we think againſt thee. that 
: OL1. O, that your highneſs knew my heart in . 
this ! | ; 
I never lov'd my brother in my life. o, 
Doxk F. More villain thou. — Well, puſh him out "ul 
of doors; : 
\ 
| tha 
9 an abſent argument —] An argument is uſed for the > in 
contents of a book, thence Shakſpeare conhidered it as meaning tht 3 
Juljedt, and then uſed it for ſubjeft in yet another ſenſe. 
X JoHx$0% 
9 Seek him with candle;] Alluding, probably, to St. Lui 
Goſpel, ch. xv. v. 8: If ſhe loſe one piece, doth ſhe not light? 0 


candle, — and /cek diligently till ſhe nd it?“ STEEVENS, 


ng, 


Out 
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And let my officers of ſuch a nature 

Make an extent upon his houſe and lands : ? 

Do this expedienily,* and turn him going. 
| Exeunt. 


SCENE II. 
The Foreſt. 


Enter ORLAN DO, with a Paper. 


Orr. Hang there, my verſe, in witneſs of my love: 
And, thou, thrice-crowned queen of night,“ ſur— 
vey 
With thy chaſte eye, ſrom thy pale ſphere above, 
Thy huntreſs' name, that my full life doth ſway.“ 


And let my officers of ſuck a nature 

Make an exteut upon his houſe and lande! „ To make an 
extent of lands,“ is a legal phraſe, from the words of a writ, 
[extendt facias) whereby the ſheriff is directed to cauſe certain 
lands to be appraiſed to their full extended value, before he delivers 
them io the perſon entitled under a recognizance, &c. in order 
that it may be certainly kuown how ſoon the debt will be paid. 
| MALONE., 


—— expediently, | That is, expeditiouſly. JOHNSON. 

Expedient, throughout our author's plays, ſignifies — expeditious, 
So, in. King Join: a 

His marches are expedient to this town.“ 

Again, in King Richard 11 : 

Are making hither with all due expedience.” STFFVENS, 
—— thrice - crowned guten of night, ] Alluding to the triple 
character of Proſerpine, Cynthia, aud Diana, given by ſome my- 


— to the ſame goddels, and compriſed in theſe memorial 
ines: 


5 


Terret, luſtrat, agit, Proſerpina, Luna, Diana, 
Ima, ſuperna, feras, ſceptro, fulgore, ſagittis. 


Joussox. 
— thet my full life doth way.] So, in Twelſtk Night: 
NM. O. A. I. doth ſway my life." STEEVENS, 
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O Roſalind! theſe trees ſhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts Fl] character; 
That every eye, which in this foreſt looks, 


Shall ſee thy virtue witneſs d every where. 0 
Run, run, Orlando; carve, on every tree, 1 
The fair, the chaſte, and unexpreſſive *ſhe. | Ex, . 

Enter Conix and TOUCHSTONE. 

Cor. And how like you this ſhepherd's life, mal. roa 
ter Touchſtone ? 

Touch. 'Truly, ſhepherd, in reſpect of itſelf, it : 
is a good life; but in reſpect that it is a ſhepherd'; Me 
life, it is naught. In reſpect that it is ſolitary, ! 2uth 
like it very well; but in reſpe& that it is private, — 
it is a very vile life. Now in reſpect it is in the fe: 
fields, it pleaſeth me well; but in reſpect it is not | 
in the court, it is tedious. As it is a ſpare life, _ 
look you, it fits my humour well; but as there Th 
is no more plenty in it, it goes much again vl 
my ſtomach. Haſt any philoſophy in thee, ſhe Ply 
2 > YP ne? oats Barge: s 

Cor. No more, but that I know, the more one caul 
ſickens, the worſe at eaſe he is; and that he tha = 
wants money, means, and content, is without three defe 
good friends: That the property of rain is to wel, 8 
and fire to burn: That good paſture makes fa won 
ſheep; and that a great cauſe of the night, 1s lack Pons 
of the ſun: 'That he, that hath learned no wit by h 

me? 

4 —— wunexpreſuue —] For inexpreſſuble. Iouxsox. Cor 
Milton alſo, in his Hymn on the Nativity, uſes unexpreſſive lot 

| Inexpreſſuble : | g 

© Harping with loud, and ſolemn quire, prel 

© With unexpreſſtve notes to heaven's new-born heir. T 

Matrox. 11 / 
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nature nor art, may complain of good breeding, or 
comes of a very dull kindred, * 


Touch. Such a one is a natural philoſopher. $ 
\Waſt ever in court, ſhepherd? 


Cor. No, truly. 
Touch. Then thou art damn'd, 
Cor. Nay, I hope. — 


Touch. Truly, thou art damn'd; like an ill- 
roaſted egg,“ all on one hide. 


a he, that hath learned no wit by nature nor art, may complain 
of good breeding, or comes of a very dull kindred.) 1 am in doubt 
whether the cuſtom of the language in Shakſpeare's time did not 
authoriſe this mode of ſpeech, and make complain of good breeding 
the ſame with complain of the want of good breeding. In the laſk 
line of The Merchant of Venice we find that to fear the keeping is to 
fear the not keeping, JOHNSON. 


I think, he means rather — may complain of a good education, for 
being ſo inefficient, of ſo little uſe to him. MALONE, 


bv Suck @ one is @ natural philoſopher. ] The ſhepherd had ſaid all 
the philoſophy he knew was the property of things, that rain 
welted, fire burnt, &c. And the Clown's reply, in a ſatire on 
phylicks or natural philoſophy, though introduced with a quibble, 
is extremely juſt, For the natural philoſopher is indeed as igno- 
rant (notwithſtanding all his parade of knowledge] of the Hcient 
cauſe of things, as the ruſtic. It appears, from a thouſand in- 
ſtances, that our poet was well acquainted with the phyſics of his 
time; and his great penetration enabled him to ſee this remedileſs 
defet of it. WARBURTON, 

Shakſpeare is reſponſible for the quibble ouly, let the commen- 
tator anſwer for the refnement. STEEVENS. 

The Clown calls Corin a natural philoſopher, becauſe he reaſons 
from his obſervations on nature. M. MASON. 

A natural being a common term for a fool, Touckſtone, perhaps, 
meaus to quibble on the word. He may however ouly mean, that 
Corin is a ſelf-taught philoſopher; the diſciple of nature. 

| ' MALONE, 

7 like an ill. roa ed gg.] Of this jeſt I do not fully com- 
prehead the meaning, JOHNSON, 

There is a proverb, that a fool is the befl roaflrr of an egg, be- 
tauſe he is always turning it. This will explain how an egg may 
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Cor, For not being at court? Your reafon. 

Touch. Why, if thou never wait at court, thon 
never faw'lt good manners; if thou never ſaw 
good manners, then thy manners muſt be wicked: 
and wickednels is fin, and fin is damnation ; Thou 
art in a parlous ſtate, ſhepherd. 

Cok. Not a whit, Touchſtone: thoſe, that are 
good manners at the court, are as ridiculous mm the 
country, as the behaviour of the country is moſt 
mockable at the court. You told me, you {ale 
not at the court, but you kils your hands; that 
courtely would be uncleauly, if courtiers were [heps 
herds. 

Tovcn. Inſtance, briefly: come, inſtance. 

Cor. Why, weare itil; handling our ewes; and 
their fells, you know, are grealy. 

Tovch. Why, do not your courtier's hands ſweat? 
and is not the greaſe ofa mutton as wholelome as 
the ſweat of a man? Shallow, ſhallow: A better 
inſtance, 1 lay; come. 

CoR, Pefides, our hands are hard. 

Touch. Your lips will feel them the ſoonea, 
Shallow, again: Amore ſounder inſtance, come, 


be damn'd all on on: fide; but will not ſufficiently ſhow how Touch- 
ſtone applies his mile with propriety; unleſs he means tilt he 
who has not been ac court is but half educated. STEEVENS. 

I believe there was uothing intended in the correſpondiug part 
of the fimile, to anſwer to the words, „ all on one hide. ”- Shak- 
ſpeare's limiles (as has been already obſerved, hardly ever run on 
four feet. Touchſtone, | apprebend,' only means to fay, tt 
Corin is completely damned; as irretrievably deſtroyed as an egg 
thai is utterly ſpoiled in the roaſting, by being done all on one 
fide only. So, in a ſubſequent ſceue, „ and both in a tune, Ie 
two giplies on a horſe.” Here the poct ceitainly meant that ie 
ſpeaker and his companion ſhould fing in uniſou, and thus ve 
each other as perfectly as two gyplies on a horle ; — not that two 
gyplics on a horſe ling both in @ tune, MALONE, 


2 ce — 3 


* 


in kr. 


Cor. And they are often tarr'd over with the ſur- 
gery of our ſheep; And would you have us kiſs tar? 
The courtier's hands are perfumed with civet. 

Touch. Moſt ſhallow man! Thou worms-meat, 
in reſpe& of a good piece of fleſh; Indeed !—Learn 
of the wiſe, and perpend : Civet is of a baſer birth 
than tar; the very uncleanly flux of a cat. Mend 
the inſtance, ſhepherd. 

Cor. You have too courtly a wit for me; I'll 


reſt, 
Touch. Wilt thou reſt damn'd ? God help thee, 


ſhallow man! God make inciſion in thee! * thou 
art raw. ? 


' — make inciſion in thee!) To make incifion was a proverbial 
expreſſion then in vogue for, to make to underſtand, So, in Beau- 
mout and Fletcher's Humorous Lieutenant : 
«© —— O excellent king, : 
«© Thus he begins, thou life and light of creatures, 
„% Angel-ey'd king, vouchſafe at length thy favour; 
„% And ſo proceeds to inciſion ——. 

i. e. to make bim underſtand what he would be at. 

0 WARBURTON, 

Till I read Dr. Warburton's note, I thought the allufhon had 
been to that common ex pre ſſion, of cutting ſuck a one for the fimples ; 
aud I muſt own, after conſulting the paſſage in the Humorous 
Lieutenant, 1 have no reaſon to alter my ſuppoſition. The editors 
of Beaumont and Fletcher declare the phraſe to be unintelligible 
in that as well as in another play where it is introduced, 

I nd the ſame expreſſion in Monſieur Thomas 2 

«© We'll bear the burthen : proceed to inciſion, fidler.“ 
STEEVENS. 

[ believe that Steevens has explained this paſſage juſtly, and am 
certain that Warburton has entirely millaken the meaning of that 
which he has quoted from The Humorous, Lieutenant, which 3 
alludes to the praQtice of the young gallants of the time, who uſe 
to cut themſelves in ſuch a manner as to make their blood flow, in 
order to ſhow their paſhon for their miſtreſſes, by drinking their 
healths, or writing verſes to them in blood.. For a more full 
explanation of this cuſtom, ſee a note on Love's Labour's Loft, 
AQ IV. fc. iii: M. MASON. 

.* —— thou art raw.] i. e. thou art ignorant; unexpetieuced. 
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complexion. See the notes on a paſſage in the Midſummer Nights 
Dream, Ad I. ſc. i. and The Comedy of Errors, AQ II. ſc. i. The 
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Cor. Sir, Iam a true labourer; I earn that! eat, Tc 
get that I wear; owe no man hate, envy no man'; Wl Jinne 
happineſs; glad of other men's good, content with Nit is t 
my harm: and the greateit of my pride is, to fe RC 


my ewes graze, and my lambs ſuck, 


Touch. That is another {imple fin in you; 9 wy 
bring the ewes and the rains together, and to oftfert 
get your living by the copulation of cattle: to he 
bawd to a bell-wether ; * and to betray a ſhe-lamb of 
a twelvemonth, to a crooked- pated, old, cuckoidly 
ram, out of all reaſonable match. It thou bel 
not damn'd for this, the devil himſelf will have no ode, 
ſhepherds ; I cannot ſee elle how thou ſhouldt WRF"**" 
"ſcape. 
Cor. Here comes young maſter Ganymede, my 
new miſtreſs's brother. 5 
Enter ROSALIND, reading a paper. 4 4 
Ros. From the eaſt to weſtern Ind, edith 
No jewel 1s like Roſalind. Dr 
Her worth, being mounted on the wang, like 
Through all the world bears Roſalind. * 
All the pictures, faireſt lin'd,* chu 
Are but black to Roſalind. "If 
Let no face be kept in mind, see 
But the fair of Roſalind.“ Bo 
So, in Hamlet: and yet but raw neither, in reſpeR of his _ 
quick fail.” MALOXNE. 
? —— bawd (o a bell-wether;] Wether and ram had anciently A 
the ſame meaning. Jonksox. : The 
? —— faireſt lin'd, ] i. e. moſt fairly delincated. Modern editors the 
read — {imn'd, but without authority, from the ancient copies. | * 


STEtVENS. 
But the fair of Roſalind. | Thus the old copy. Fair is beauty, 
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Tovcn. Ill rhime you ſo, eight years together; 


eat, 
anz Jinners, and ſuppers, and ſleeping hours excepted: 
rich Wc is the right butter-woman's rate to market. 


Ros. Out, fool! 
Touch. For a taſte 


10 

T to If a hart do lack a hind, 

be Let him ſeek out Roſalind. 
of If the cat will after kind, 

Aly So, be ſure, will Roſalind, 
el 


modern editors read — the face of Roſalind. Lodge's Novel will 
likewiſe ſupport the ancient reading: 
« Then muſe not, nymphes, though I bemone 
© The abſence of fair Roſalynde, 
« Since for her faire there is fairer none, &c, 
Again, | 
„% And hers the ſaire which all men do reſpe&A,” STEEvENs, 
Face was introduced by Mr. Pope, MALONE. 


4 —— rate to market, ] So, Sir T. Hanmer. In the former 
editions — rank to market. JOHNSON, 


Dr. Grey, as plauſibly, propoſes to read — rant. Gyll brawled 
like a butter-whore, is a line in an ancient medley. The ſenſe 
defigned, however, might have been — mit is ſuch wretched rhime 
u the butter-woman ſings as ſhe is riding to market. 80, in 
& Churchyard's Charges 1580, p.-7: 
|: « And uſe a kinde of ridynge rim?” ——, 

Ratt-ryme, however, in Scotch, ſignifies ſome verſe rated by rote. 
See Ruddiman's Gloſſary to G. Douglas's Virgi!. STrevens, 

The Clown is here ſpeaking in reference to the ambling pace 

| of the metre, which, after giving a ſpecimen of, to prove his 


allertion, he affirms to be the very falſe gallop of verſes. 
; HENLEY, 


am now perſuaded that Sir T. Hanmer's emendation is right, 
The kobbling metre of theſe verſes, (ſays Touchſtone,) is like 
the ambling, fluffgng pace of a butter-woman's %%, going to 
* The ſame kind of imagery is found in K. Henry IP, 
4% And that would ſ#t wy teeth nothing on edge, 
„% Nothing ſo much, as mincing portry; 
« 'Tis like the forc'd gait of a ing nag. MALONE, 
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Winter-garments muſt be lin'd, 

So muſt flender Roſalind, 

They that reap, muſt ſheaf and bind: 
Then to cart with Roſalind. 

Sweeteſt nut hath ſowreſt rind, 

Such a nut 13 Roſalind. 

He that ſweeteſt roſe will find, 

Muſt fend love's prick, and Roſalind, 


This is the very falſe gallop of verſes; * Why d. 
you infect yourſelf with them ? 
Ros. Peace, you dull fool; I found them on atre, 
Touch. Truly, the tree yields bad fruit. 
Ros. I'II graff it with you, and then I ſhall graf 
it with a medlar: then it will be: the earlieſt fruits 
in the cguniry ; for you'll be rotten ere you be hal 
Tipe, and that's the right virtue of the medlar, 
Touch. You have ſaid ; but whether wiſely u 
no, let the foreſt judge. 


but alt 
Hill is 


The 

Enter CELIA, reading a paper. 2 

* 

Ros. Peace! 2 

. 4 101 

Here comes my ſiſter, reading; ſtand aſide, 2 

0: {oc 

, ö 27 

CEL. Why ſhould this deſert ſilent be! * 

For it is unpeopled ? No; only 

* This is the very falſe gallop of verſes;] So, in Naſhe's 40 " 5 

of Pierce Peunileſſe, 410. 1593: I would trot a fal/e gallop througt 8 
the reſt of his ragged verſes, but that if I ſhould retort the tige 
doggrell aright, I muſt make my veiles (as he doth his} ru 
hobbling, like a brewer's cart upon the ſtones, and obſerve w 

meaſure in their feet. MALONE. 95 

6 —— the earlieft fruit — ] Shakſpeare ſeems to have had litile Ihe 
knowledge in gardening. The medlar is one of che 144% fruits 

being uneatable till the end of November. STEEVENS, 80 


7 Why ſhould this deſert ſilent be? ] This is commonly priptes: 


kitle, 
Why ſhould this a deſert be? 1 
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Tongues I'll hang on every tree, 
That ſhall civil ſayings ſhow, * 
Some, how brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ; 
That the ſtretching of a ſpan 
Buckles in his ſum of age. 
Some, of violated vows 
Tuixt the ſouls of friend and friend: 
But upon the faireſt boughs, 
Or at every ſentence” end, 
Mill Roſalinda write; 
Teaching all that read, to know 


wr The quinteſſence of every ſprite 
ich Heaven would in liitle ſhow. ? 
half 


but although the metre may be aſſiſted by this correction, the ſenſe 
Jil) is defettive; for how will the hanging of tongues on every tree, 
wake it leſs a deſert? I am perſuaded we ought io read: 

Why ſhould this deſert ſilent be? TyYRWHIIT. 


The notice which this emendaiion deſerves, I have paid to it, 
by iuſerung it in the text. STEEVENS. 


* That ſhall civil ſayings ſhow. ] Civil is here uſed in the fame 
ſenſe as when we ſay civil wiſdom or civil life, ia oppolition to 
a ſolitary ſtate, or to the ſtate of nature. This deſert {hall not 
appear unpeopled, for every tree ſhall teach the maxims or incideuts 
ol ſocial life. JOHNSON, 


Civil, I believe, is not deſignedly oppoſed to ſolitary, It means 
only grave, or ſolemn. So, in Twelfth Night, Ad III. ſc. iv: 
„% Where is Malvolio? he is /ad and civil. 
i. e. grave and demure. 


lin 

6. Again, in 4 Woman's Prize, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 

tis {+ That fourteen yards of ſatin give my woman; 

run „do not like the colour; tis too civil. | 

10 i STEEVENS, 
$ 


—— in little ſhow. ] The alluſion is to a miniature-portrait, 
| The cuntent phraſe in our author's time was— “ painted iu little.“ 
— MALOxE. 


C: So, in Hamlet: „ — a hundred ducats a-piece, for his piflure in 
cle.“ STEEVENS, 


* 
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Therefore heaven nature charg'd* 
That one body ſhould be fill'd 

With all graces wide enlarg'd: 
Nature preſently diſtilF'd 

Helen's cheek, but not her heart; 
Cleopatra's majeſly ; 

Atalanta's better part ; * 


them | 
Dr, | of 


4 3 had tal 
Sad * Lucretia's modeſſy. * 
. | 9 5 ler mi 
Therefore heaven nature charg'd — | From the pidture of Apelly, Sha! 
or the accompliſhments of Pandora, 
— / > s 4 9 vithe 
Herd'opry, o71: Tavies O, SuudT' £0085 : * 
Awpoy id OENGaY. —— Callio 
So, before: qualiui 
© __.. But thou | Again, 
«© So perfect, and ſo peerleſs, art created 
„Ol every creature's beſt. Tempeſt. 
Perhaps from this pallage Swift had his hint of Biddy Floyd. 
OHX$01, 

* Atalanta's better part;] I know not well what could be tir gain 
belter part of Atalanta here aſcribed to Roſalind. Of the Aw price 
lanta moſt celebrated, and who therefore muſt be intended her It r 
where ſhe has no epithet of diſcrimination, tne better part leems i» conlo 
have been her heels, and the worſe part was ſo bad that Rolalal Sicout 
would not thank her lover for the compariſon. There is a mort Pelop 
oblcure Atalanta, a huntreſs and a heroine, but of her nothin Dr. 
bad is recorded, and therefore | know not which was her beud ſequer 
part. Shakſpeare was no deſpicable mychologiſt, yet he ſem 
here to have miſtaken ſome other character for that of Atalauu. u 

OU, | 

Perhaps the poet means her beauty and graceful elegance df 3 

ſhape, which he would prefer to her ſwiftneſs. Thus Ovid: Tm 

nec dicere poſſes, 

Laude prdum, formene bono pre flantior effet. 

Ut faciem, & polito corpus velamine vidit, 

Obſtupuit ——, | 
But cannot Atalanta's better part mean her virtue or virgin chaſtity, Th 
with which nature had graced Roſalind, together with Helens might 
beauty without her heart or lewdneſs, with Cleopatra's dignity 8 
behaviour, and with Lucretia's modeſty, that ſcorued to fuse 
the loſs of honour? Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, B. XXXV. c. il. 
mentious the portraits of Alana and Helen, utraque cc Re th 
ma forma, ſed aliera ut virgo; that is, „ both of them for beauty, Toll 


incomparable, and vet a mau may diſcerne the one [ Atalauta 


* 
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Thus Roſalind of many parts 
By heavenly ſynod was devis'd ; 
Of many faces, eyes, and hearts, 


To have the touches deareſt priz'd. 


them to be a maiden, for her modeſt and chaſte countenance," as 
Dr. P. Holland tranſlated the pallage; of which probably our poet 
bad taken notice, for ſurely he had judgement in painting, TOLLET., 
| ſuppoſe Atalanta's better part is her wit, i. e. the ſwiſtneſs. of 
ler mind, FAKMER. | 


Shakſpeare might have taken part of this enumeration of diſtin- 
guiſhed females from John Grange's Golden Aphroditts, 1577: 
„ — — who ſeemeſt in my fight faire Helen of Troy, Polixene, 
Calliope, yea Atalanta hir (elſe in beauty to ſurpalle, Pandora in 
qualities, Penelope and Lucretia in chaſteneſſe to deſace. 

Again, ibid; 

| % Polixene fayre, Caliop, and 

„% Penelop may give place; 

© Atlanta and dame Lucres fayre 

„ She doth them both deface.” 

Again, ibid: *+ Atalanta who ſometyme bore the bell of beauties 
price in that hyr native ſoyle. 

It may be obſerved, that Statius alſo in his ſixth Thebaid, has 
conlounded Atalanta the wife of Hippomenes, and daughter of 
Sicoueus, with Atalanta the daughter of OEnomaus, and wife of 
Pelops, See v. 564. STEEVENS., 


Dr. Farmer's explanation may derive ſome ſupport from a ſub- 
ſequent pallage : ** as ſwift a wit as Atalanta's heels.” 
MALONE. 


I think this ſtanza was formed on an old tetraſtick epitaph, 
which, as I have done, Mr. Steevens may poſſibly have read in a 
country church-yard: 

„ She who is dead and flcepeth in this tomb, 

% Had Rachel's comely face, and Leah's fruitful womb : 

% Sarah's obedience, Lydia's open heart, 

„% And Martha's care, and Mary's better part.” WHALLEY. 


The following paſſage in Marſton's Inſatiate Counteſſe, 1613, 
might lead one to ſuppoſe that Atalaata's better part was her lips: 
** —— That eye was Juno's; 

„ Thoſe lips were her's that won the golden ball; 

+ That virgin bluſh Diana's. " 

ze this as it may, theſe lines ſhow that Atalanta was conſidered as 
uacommonly beautiful, aud therefore may ſerve to ſupport Mr, 
Tollet firſt interpretation, 
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Heaven would that ſhe theſe gifts ſhould hay, 
And I to live and die her ſlave. 


Ros. O moſt gentle Jupiter !—what tedious hy. 
mily of love have you wearied your pariſhioners 
withal, and never cry'd, Have patience, good people 

Cr L. How now! back friends? Shepherd, go 
a little: —Go with him, firrah. 

Touch. Come, ſhepherd, let us make an honon; 
able retreat; though not with bag and baggage 
yet with ſcrip and ſcrippage. | 

[ Exeunt CORIN and TOUCHSTox:, 


It is obſervable that the ſtory of Atalanta in the Tent) Book g 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes is interwoven with that of Venus and A, 
which our author had undoubtedly read. The lines moſt materi 
to the preſent point run thus in Golding's Tranſlation, 1567: 

© She overcame them out of doubt; and hard it is to id 
„% Thee, whether ſhe did in footemanſhippe or beautir more 
excell.” 
© c he did condemne the young men's love. But vha 
© He ſaw her face and body bare, (for why, the lady tha 
©« Did ſtrip her to her naked tin, the which was like to ming, 
„% Or rather, if that thou waſt made a woman, like to thiue, 
© He was amaz d. 
© —— And though that ſhe 
„ Did flie as ſwift as arrow from a Turkie bow, yet hee 
«© More wondered at her beautie, then at ſwiftneſſe of her pact; 
«© Her running greatly did augment her beautie and het 


grace. Malo. 
The pallage quoted by Mr. Malone from Marſton's 1/0 
Counteſs, has no refeteuce to the ball of Atalanta, but to the 8% 
apple which was adjudged to Venus by Paris, on Mount Ida. 
After all, I believe, that Atalanta's better part“ means only; 
the beft part about her, ſuch as was moſt commended. Sreves. 
4 Sad — | Is grave, ſober. not light. Jonxso0N, 
So, in Muck ado about Nothing : — ++ She is never ſad but when 
ſhe leeps.  STEEvens. : 
* the touches —] The features; les traits. JOHNSON, 
So, in King Rickard IT]: 
++ Madam, I have a touck of your condition, ” STEEVES 
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Cel. Didſt thou hear theſe verſes? 

Ros. O, yes, I heard them all, and more too; 
ſor ſome of them had in them more feet than the 
verſes would bear. 

Cel. That's no matter; the feet might bear the 
verles. 

Ros. Ay, but the feet were lame, and could not 
bear themſelves without the verſe, and there fore 
ſtood lamely in the verſe. 

CEL. But didſt thou hear, without wondering how 
thy name ſhould be hang'd and carved upon theſe 
trees? 

Ros. I was ſeven of the nine days ont of the 
wonder, before you came; for look here what I 
ſound on x palm-tree:®* I was never ſo be-rhimed 
fnce Pythagoras' time, that I was an Iriſh rat,“ 
which 1 can hardly remember. 


a palm-tree: ] A fpalm-tree, in the foreſt of Arden is as 
much out of its place, as the lion in a ſubſequent ſcene. STEEVENS, 


7 I was never ſo be-rhimed ſince Pythagoras' time, that I was 
an Iriſh rat,] Roſalind is a very learned lady. She alludes to the 
Pythagorean doarine, which teaches that ſouls tianſmigrate from 
one animal to another, aud relates that in his time ſhe was au I1ri/h 
rat, and by ſome metrical charm was rhymed to death. The 
power of killing rats with rhymes Donne mentions in his Sa/tres, 
and Temple in his Treatiſes. Dr. Grey has produced a fimilar 
paſſage from Randolph : 

6% - My poets 
« Shall with a ſatire, ſteep'd in gall and vinegar, 
+ Rhyme them to death as they do rats in Ireland.“ 
Jonxsox. 

So, in an addreſs to the reader, at the concluſion of Ben 
Johuſon's Poetaſter : 
% Rhime them to death, as they do Irjh rats 
In drumming tunes. STEEVENS. 


So, in The Defence of Potſie by our author's contemporary, Sit 
| Philip Sidney: «+ Though I will not wiſh unto you to be driven 
by a poet's verſes, as Rubonax was, to hang yourlelf, nor to be 
rind to death, as is faid to be done in Ireland'' —. MALONE, 
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CET. Trow you, who hath done this? R 
Ros. Is it a man? tou 
CEL. And a chain, that you once wore, about bu let a 
neck: Change you colour? mor 

Ros. I pr'ythee, who? 

CEL. O lord, lord! it is a hard matter for friend; 6 
to meet; but mountains may be removed wit bald | 
earthquakes, and ſo encounter. * 17 

Fey my cot 
Ros. Nay, but who is it? Goo 
CEL. Is it poſſible? wy 
Ros. Nay, I pray thee now, wi it 9 
os. Nay, I pray thee now, with moſt petition. Gor 
ary vehemence, tell me who it 1s. her b 
Cer. O wonderful, wonderful, and moſt wy. 0 
derful wonderful, and yet again wonderful, and uu 2. 
, 4 | 
that out of all whooping!” diſco 
this f 

7 —— friends to mret;] Alluding ironically to the proverb: 3 os 

% Friends may meet, but mountains never greet. ” ods 
| See Ray's Colletlion, STEEN, 1 0 

0 but mountains may be removed with earthquakes, and | 10 
encounter. ] „ Montes duo inter ſe concurrerunt.“ Kc. ſays Pl, WF But | 
Hift. Nat. Lib. II. c. Ixxxiii. or in Hollaud's tranſlation : ++ Tw bility 
hiils (removed by an earthquake) encountered togeiher, charging delay 
it were, and with violence aflaulting one another, and reiynmz voyage 
again with a moſt mighty noiſe.” TOLLET, voyag 

» out of all whooping!] i. e. out of all meaſure, « Wr 
reckoning, So, in the Old Ballad of Yorke, Yorke for my money, . 1 
1584: 07 

„% And then was ſhooting, out of cry, diſcor 

he ſkantling at a handful nie,” 
Again, in the old bl. I. comedy called Common Conditions : W. 
„% have beraed mylelf out of cry.” STEEVENS. the « 

This appears to have been a phraſe of the ſame import u ow 
another formerly in uſe, out of all ch. The latter ſeems v e 
allude to the cuſtom of giving notice by a crier of things io it euric 
ſold. So, in A Chaſte Maide of Cheapfide, a comedy by I. Mi 
dleton, 1630: ++ I'll fell all at an outcry." MaALONE. 1 

. . 0 4 

An outcry is fill a proviucial term for an audtion. cover, 
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Ros. Good my complexion !* doſt thou think, 
though I am capariſon'd like a man, I have a doub- 
Jet and hoſe in my diſpoſition? One inch of delay 
more is a South-ſea-oft diſcovery. I pr'ythee, tell 


* Good my complexion!) This is a mode of expreſſuon, Mr. Theo- 
bald ſays, which he cannot reconcile to common ſenſe. Like enough: 
and ſo too the Oxford editor. But the meaning is—Hold good 
my complexion, i. e. let me not bluſh. WAKBURTON. 

Good my complexion! | My native charaQer, my female inquiſitive 
liſpolition, can'ſt thou endure this!—For thus charaQerizing the 
moſt beautiful part of the creation, let our author anſwer. MALONE. 


Good my complexion! is a little unmeaning exclamatory addreſs to 
her beauty; in the nature of a ſmall oath. Rirsox. 


3 One inch of delay more it a South-ſea-off diſcovery.] The old 
copy reads—is @ South-ſea of diſcoverie. STEEVENS. 


This is ſtark nonſenfe ; we muſt read—off diſcovery, i. e. from 
diſcovery. “ If you delay me one inch of time longer, I ſhall think 
this ſecret as far from difcovery as the South-/ca.” WARBURTON. 


This ſentence is rightly noted by the commentator as nonſenſe, 


| but not ſo happily reſtored to ſenſe. I read thus: 


One inch of delay more is a Soutk-ſea, Diſcover, I ry tell 
me who is it quickly /-— When the tranſcriber had once made diſe 
10%, from diſcover J, he ealily put au article after South-ſea. 


W But it may be read with ſtill leſs change, and with equal proba. 


bility— Every inch of delay more is @ South-ſea diſcovery : Every 
delay however ſhort, is to me tedious and irkſome as the longeſt 
voyage, as a_ voyage of diſcovery on the Soutk-ſea, How much 
voyages to the South-fea on which the Engliſh had then firſt ven- 


tured, engaged the converſation of that time, may be eaſily 


imagined, JoHNSON, 


Of for off, is frequent in the elder writers. A South-ſea of 
diſcovery is a diſcovery @ South-ſes off —as far as the South-ſea. 
FARMER, 


Warburton's ſophiſtication ought to have been reprobated, and 


E the old, which is the ouly 8 that can preſerve the ſenſe of 
| d 


Roſalind, x ſtored. A South-ſea of diſcovery, is not a diſcovery, as 


WAR OFF, ut as COMPREHENSIVE as the South-ſea ; which bein 
che largeſt in the world, affords the wideſt ſcope for cxcrcifink 


curioſity. HENLEY. 
On a further conſideration of this paſſage I am ſtrongly inclined 


W 0 think, with Dr. Johnſon, that we ſhould read—e South=ſea diſ- 


cover). “ Delay, however ſhort, is to me tedions and irkſome as 


vol. VIII. 8 
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me, who is it? quickly, and ſpeak apace: I would 
thou couldſt ſtammer, that thou might'ſt pour this 
concealed man out of thy mouth, as wine comes 
out of a narrow-moutl'd bottle; either too much 
at once, or none at all. I pry'thee take the co; 
out of thy mouth, that I may drink thy tiding,, 
CEL. So you may put a man in your belly 
Ros. Is he of God's making? What manner of nan? 
Is his head worth a hat, or his chin worth a beard} 
Cer. Nay, he hath but a little beard. 
Ros. Why, God will ſend more, if the man will 
be thankful : let me ſtay the growth of bis beard, 
if thou delay me not the knowledge of his chin, 
CEL. It is young Orlando; that tripp'd up the 
wreſtler's heels, and your heart, both in an inſlan;, 
Ros. Nay, but the devil take mocking ; ſpeak 
ſad brow, and true maid, * 
CEL. I'faith, coz, 'tis he. 
Ros. Orlando ? 


CEL. Orlando. 

Ros. Alas the day! what ſhall I do with ny 
doublet and hoſe? — What did he, when thou fas 
him? What ſaid he? How look'd he? Wheren 
went he?“ What makes he here? Did he alk for 
me? Where remains he? How parted he with 
thee? and when ſhalt thou ſee him again? Anfſyet 
me in one word, 


the longeſt voyage, as a voyage of diſcovery on the South-Sea. ' 
The word of, which had occurred juſt before, might have bets 
inadvertenily repeated by the compolitor. MALONE. 

* —— ſpeak ſad brow, and true maid.] i. e. ſpeak with a graft 
counteuance, and as truly as thou art a virgin; ſpeak ſenouly 
and honeſtly. RI TSO. 

* Wherein went ke? In what manner was he clothed ? Hou 
did he go dreſled? Harn. 


Juld 
this 
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Cer. You muſt borrow me Garagantua's mouth“ 
firlt : tis a word too great for any mouth of this 
ages ſize : To lay, ay, and no, to thele particulars, 
is more than to anſwer in a catechiſm. 


Ros. But doth he know that J am in this foreſt, 
and in man's apparel? Looks he as freſhly as he 
did the day he wrellled ? 


CEL, It is as eaſy to count atomies,” as to reſolve 
the propoſitions of a lover: but takea taſte of my 
finding him, and reliſh it with a good obſervance. 
I found him under a tree, like a .dropp'd acorn: 


Ros: It may well be call'd Jove's tree, when 
it drops forth ſuch fruit.“ 


5 —— Garagantua's mouth—] Roſalind requires nine queſtions — 
to be anſwered in one word. Celia tells her that a word of ſuch 
magnitude is too big for any mouth but that of Garagantua the 
giant of Rabelais. JOHNSON. 

Garagantua ſwallowed five pilgrims, their ſtaves and all, in a 
ſallad. It appears from the books of the Stationers' Company, 
that in 1592 was publiſhed, „ Garaganiua his Prophecie.” And 
in 1594, © A booke entitled, The hiſtory of Garagantia.” The 
book of Garagantua is likewiſe mentioned in Lancham's Nerrative 
of 0, Elizabeth's Entertainment at Kenelworth-Cafile, in 1575. Some 
tranilator of one of theſe pieces is cenſured by Hall, in his Se- 
cond book of Sattres - 

% But who conjurd, &c.« 
« Or wicked Kablgis dronken revellings 
„ To grace the miſrule of our taveruings?” STEEVENS. 
to count RET Atomies are thoſe minute particles 
diſcernible in a ſtream of ſunſhine that breaks into a darkened 
room, HENLEY, 

« An atemie (ſays Bullokar in his Engli/k Expoſitor, 1616) is 4 
mote flying in the ſunue. Any thing ſo ſmall that it cannot be 
made 'leſſe.” MALONE. 

* —— when it drops forth ſuch fruit. ] The old copy reads — 
when it drops forth fruit. The word /uch was ſupplied by the editor 
of the ſecond folio. I once ſuſpeted the phraſe, ++ when it drops 
forth,” to be corrupt; but it is certainly our author's; for it occurs 
again in this play? 


— 
/ 
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Ckl. Give me audience, good madam. 
Ros. Proceed. 


CEL. There lay he, ſtretch'd along, like a wounded 
knight. 


Ros. Though it be pity to ſee ſuch a fight; 
it well becomes the ground. ? 

CEL. Cry, holla! to thy tongue,“ I prythee; it 
curvets very unſeaſonably. He was furnif{h'd like 
a hunter. 

Ros. O ominous ! he comes to kill my heart, 

CEL. I would ſing my ſong without a burden: 
thou bring'ſt me out of tune. 


Ros. Do you not know 1 am a woman? wha 
I think, I muſt ſpeak. Sweet, ſay on. 


1 - woman's gentle brain 
„% Could not drop forth ſuch giant-rude invention,” 
This pallage ſerves likewiſe to ſupport the emendation that hy 
been made. MALONE. 
9 ſuck a ſight, it well becomes the ground.) So, in Hanlt: 
© — — Such a ſight as this 
„% Becomes the field,” — STEEVENS. 


* Cry, holla! to th I The old copy has—the tongue. 
Correded by Mr. Rowe. Holla was a term of the manege, by 
which the rider reſtrained and flopp'd his horſe. So, in our author 
Venus and Adonis: 

© What recketh he his rider's angry ſtir, 

His flattering holls, or his fand 1 ſay? 

The word is again uſed in Otkello, in the ſame ſenſe as here: 

« Holla ! fland there.” MaLoxE. 


3 —to kill my heart.] A quibble between keart and hart. STEEVES, 
Our author has the ſame expreſſion in many other places. $0, i 
Love's Labour's Loft: 
„Why, that contempt will till the ſpeaker's heart." 
Again, in his Venus and Adonis : 
© —— they have murder'd- this poor heart of mine.“ 
But the preceding word, hunter, ſhows that a quibble was here 
intended between keart and hart, In our author's time the latte! 
word was often written inſtead of krzart, as it is in the preſen 
inſtance, in the old copy of this play. MALONE, 
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% 
Enter ORLANDO and JAQUES. 


Cer. You bring me out :—Soft comes he not 
here ? 

Ros. Tis he; Slink by, and note him. 
[CELIA and ROSALIND relire. 
Jag, I thank you for your company; but, good 
faith, I Had as lief have been myſelf alone. 
Ozt. And ſo had I; but yet, for faſhion ſake, 
I thank you too for your ſociety. 

Jaq, God be with you; let's meet as little as 
we Can. 

Orr, 1 do deſire we may be better ſtrangers, 
Jag, I pray you, mar no more trees with writing 
love-longs in their barks. 

Orr, I pray yon, mar no more of my verles 
with reading them ill-favouredly. 

Jag, Roſalind is your love's name? 

OrL. Yes, juſt. 

Jag, I do not like her name. 

OrL. There was no thought of pleaſing you, 
when ſhe was chriſten'd. 

Jag. What ſtature is ſhe of? 

OrL. Juſt as high as my heart. 

Jan, You are full of pretty anſwers : Have you 
not been acquainted with gold{miths' wives, and 
conn'd them out of rings? 

Orc. Not ſo; but 1 anſwer you right painted 
cloth, from whence you have ſtudied your queſtions. 


* —— but IT anſwer you Tight painted cloth,] This alludes to 
the faſhion in old tapeſtry hangings, of mottoes and moral ſentences 
from the mouths of the ſigures worked or painted in them. The poet 
again hints at this cuſtom in his poem, called, Tarquin and Lucrece : 
© Who fears a ſentence, or an old man's ſaw, 

„ Shall by a painted cloth be kept in awe.” THEOBALD, 
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Jao. You have a nimble wit; I think it was 
made of Atalanta's heels, Will you fit down with 


So, in Barnaby Riches' Soldier's Wiſhe to Briton's welfart, ir 
Captain Skill and Caprtaine Pill, &c. 1604, p. 1: „ It is enough 
for him that can but robbe a painted clo!h of a hiſtorie, a booke 
of a diſcourſe, a foole of a fathion,“ Kc. 

The lame alluſion is common to many of our old plays. So, in 
The 1% Ag enen of Abington, 1599: Now will 1 fee if ny 
memory will 105 ve tor ſome proverbs. O, a painted cloth Were 31 
weil worth a {hilling. as a welt is worth a halter.“ 

Again, ia 4 Malch at Migright, +635: 

„% Theres a witty polv for you. 

„ Nea, no, n have ove thall ſavour of a ſaw.— 

© Way ten Tom {metl of che painted cloth.” 
Again, in The Muſes' Lorking s, by Randolph, 1638: 
| « I have ſeen in Mother Redcap's hall 

© fy 11Led cloth, the ſtory of the prodigal.” 
From this lait quot. tion we way ſuppoſe thai the rooms in publick 
houles weie ufa hung with hat Falltait calls wafer-work., On 
theſe haugiags perhaps moral ſentences were depided as ifſung 
from the mouths of the different charaQers repretenied, 

Again, in Sir Thomas More's Engliſh Works, printed by Raſtell, 
1557 ; Mayſter Thomas More in his youth deviſed in hy 
father's houſe in London, a goodly hangyng of fyne painted clothe, 
with nine pageaunies, and verſes over every of thoſe pageauntes; 
which verſes expreſſed and declared what the images in thole 
payeauntes repreſented : and alſo in thoſe pageauntes were paynted 
the things that the verſes over them did (in ellecte) declare,” 

Of the preſent phraſeology there is an inſtance in King Jen: 

«© He ſpraks plain cannon-fire, and bounce, and [moke.”" 
| STEEVENS, 

I anſwer you right painted cloth, may mean, I give you a true 
painted cloth anſwer; as we ſay, the talks right Bullingſgale ; that 
is, exactly ſuch language as is uſed at Billingſcate. Joussos. 


This {ingular phraſe may be juſtified by agother of the ſame kind 

in K. Hey Vo 

+ I ſpeak to thee plain ſoldier." 
Again, in Twelſth Night: 

++ He ſpeats nothing but madman,” 

There is no need of Sir T. Hanmer's alteration : « I anſwer 
you right in the e of painted cloth.“ We had before in this play, 
lt is the right butter-woman's rate to market. So, in Goldings 
traaſlatiou of Ovid, 1567 : | 

bo the look of it was right a maiden's look. 
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me? and we two will rail againſt our miſtreſs 
the world, and all our miſery. 
OrL. I will chide no breather in the world,“ 
but myſelf; againſt whom I know moſt faults. 
Jag, The worſt fault you have, is to be in love. 
OrL. Tis a fault I will not change for your 
beſt virtne. I am weary of you. < 
Jag, By my troth, I was ſeeking for a fool, 
when I found you. : 
Ont. He is drown'd in the brook; look but 
in, and you ſhall fee him. 
Jag, There I ſhall fee mine own figure. 
OL. Which I take to be either a fool, or acypher. 
Jag. Ill tarry no longer with you: farewell, 
good ſignior love. 


N 


. 


I ſuppoſe Orlando means to ſay, that Jaques's queſtions have no 
more of novelty or ſhrewdneſs in them than the trite maxims of the 
painted cloth, The following lines which are found in a book 
with this fantaſtick title, — No whipping nor tripping, out a hind 
friendly ſnipping, oQavo, 1601, may ſerve as a ſpecimen of painted 
cloth language: 

„% Read what is written on the painted cloth : 

© Do no man wrong; be good unto the poor; 

© Beware the mouſe, the maggot and the moth, 

„% And ever have an eye unto the door; 

© Truſt not a fool, a villain, nor a whore; 
60 neat, not gay, and ſpend but as you fpare; 

And turn the colt to paſture with the mare; &c. 

That moral ſentences were wrought in theſe painted cloths, is 
aſcertained by the following paſſage in 4 Dialogue both plraſaunt 
and pitifull, &c. by Dr. William Bulleyne, 1564, { fignat. H 5.] 
which has been already quoted : this is a comelie parlour, — 
and faire clothes, with pleaſaunte borders abovte the ſame, with 
many wiſe ſayings painted upon them. MaLoxr. 

no breather in the world,] So, in our author's 81ſt Sonnet 2 

„When all the breathers of this world are dead.“ 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

++ She ſhows a body, rather than a life; 

© A ſtatue, than a breather.” MALONE. 
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Or. I am glad of your departure; adieu, good 
monſieur melancholy. 

f Exit JAQUES. —CELIA and ROSALIND come forwar, 

Ros. I will ſpeak to bim like a ſaucy lacquey, 
and under that habit play the knave with him.— 
Do you hear, foreſter? | 

OkL. Very well; what would you 

Ros. I pray you, what is't a clock? 

OrL. You ſhould aſk me, what time o'day! 
there's no clock in the foreſt. 

Ros. Then there is no true lover in the foreſt; 
elle ſighing every minute, and groaning every 
hour, would detect the lazy foot of time, a 
well as a clock. 


OkL. And why not the ſwift foot of time? Had 
not that been as proper? 
Ros. By no means, fir: Time travels in divers 
paces with divers perſons: I'll tell you who time 
ambles withal, who nme trots withal, who time 
gallops withal, and who he ſtands ſtill withal, 
OkrL. I pr'ythee, who doth he trot withal ? 
Ros. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid, 
between the contract of her marriage,* and the day 
it is folemnized : if the interim be but a ſe'nnight, 
time's pace is ſo hard that it ſeems the length ol 
leven years. 
Ort. Who ambles time withal ? 
Ros, With a prieſt that lacks Latin, and a rich 
man that hath not the gout : for the one fleeps 


6 Marry, ke trois hard with a young maid, between the conrad, 
e.] And yet in Muck ado about Nothing, our author tell ui, 
© Time goes on cratches, till love have all his rites.” In both 
pallages, hawever, the interim is equally repreſented e 


oo ii. 6 


ol ale, becauſe he cannot ſtudy; and the other lives 
merrily, becauſe he feels no pain: the one lacking 


. he burden of lean and waſteful learning; the other 
y, knowing no burden of heavy tedious penury : Theſe 
— ime ambles withal. 


Orr. Who doth he gallop withal? 
Ros. With a thicf to the gallows : for though 
he go as ſoftly as foot can fall, he thinks him- 
er £00 ſoon there. 
Ort, Who ſtays it ſtill withal ? 


; Ros. With lawyers in the vacation : for they 
* lleep between term and term, and then they per- 
ceive not how time moves. 
d Ort. Where dwell you, pretty youth? 
Ros. With this ſhepherdeſs, my iſter; here in 
ns the (kirts of the foreſt, like fringe upon a petticoat, 
e Ont. Are you native of this place? 


Ros. As the coney, that you ſee dwell where 
ſhe is kindled. 


Orr. Yqur accent is ſomething finer than you 
could purchaſe in ſo removed“ a dwelling. 


Ros. I have been told ſo of many: but, indeed, 
an old religious uncle of mine taught me to ſpeak, 
who was in his youth an in-land man ; * one that 


— removed —] i. e. remote ſequeſtered, REED. 
So, in A Mi/ſummer Night's Dream, folio, 1623 : 
+ From Athens is her houſe remov'd ſeven leagues.” 
STEFVENS, 
* —— in-land man;] Is uſed in this play, for one civilſed, in 
oppohuon to the ick of the prieſt. 80, Orlando before — 
Vet am I inland bred, and know ſome nurture. JOHNSON. 
See Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 1558: a 
His preſence made the rudeft peaſant melt, | 
% That in the vaſt uplandiſk countrie dwelt. " 
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knew courtſhip too well, for there he fell in low 
I have heard him read many lectures againſt it; and 
I thank God, I am not a woman, to be touched 
with ſo many giddy offences as he hath generally 
tax'd their whole ſex withal, 

OrL. Can you remember any of ches principe 
evils, that he laid to the charge of women? 

Ros. There were none principal; they were all 
like one another, as halk-pence are; every one fault 
ſeeming monſtrous, till his fellow fault came 9 
match it. 

Oar. I pr'ythee, recount ſome of them. 

Ros. No; I will not caſt away my phyſick, but 
on thoſe that are ſick. There is a man haunts the 


foreſt, that abuſes our young plants with carving oy 
Roſalind on their barks; hangs odes upon hau— 
thorns, and elegies on brambles ; all, forſooth, Aud 1 
deifying the name of Roſalind : if I could met in the 
that fancy-monger, I would give him ſome good znd b. 
counſel, for he ſeems to have the quotidian of love 58 
upon him. couve 
OR. I am he that is ſo love-ſhaked ; I pray 2 
vou, tell me your remedy. 25 
Ros. There is none of my uncle's marks upon 6 
you : he taught me how to know a man in love; in bre 
which cage of ruſhes, I am ſure, you are not 3 
priſoner, tat 
OrL. What were his marks ? . 
Ros. A lean cheek; which you have not : a blue unde! 
eye, and ſunken; which you have not: an unquet 224 0 
Again, in Pattcnbam's Arte of Poeſie, 4to. 1589, fol. 120: pita 


1 — or finally in any upl/andiſh village or corner of a realm, 
where is no reſort but of poor ruſticall or uncivill people.“ 
| MALO 


+ ——- blue 9] i. e. a blueneſs about the eyes. STEEVES: 
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-onable ſpirit; 7 which you have not: a beard ne- 
ected; which you have not: — but I pardon you 
Or that; for, ſimply, your having“ in beard is a 
ounger brother's revenue: Then your hole ſhould 
be ungarter*d, ? your bonnet unbanded, your fleeve 
unbuttoned, your ſhoe untied, and every thing about 
zou demonſtrating a careleſs deſalation. But you 


— an unqueſtionable ſpirit ;] That is, a ſpirit not inquiſitive, 
z mind indifferent to common objetts, and negligent of common 
occurrences. Here Shakſpeare has uſed a paſlive for an adtive 
mole of ſpeech : ſo in a former ſcene, “ The Duke is too diſpulable 
for me, that is, too diſputatious. JORNSON, 

May it not mean, "unwilling to be converſed with? CuAuirs. 


Mr. Chamier is right in ſuppoſing that it means a ſpirit averſe 
to converſation, 
So, in The Midſummer Night's Dream, Demetrius ſays to Helena — 
« I will not ſtay your gion. 
And in The Merchant of Venice, Antonio ſays — 
« I pray you, think you gueſtion with the Jew. " 
lu the very next ſcene, Roſalind ſays — I metthe Duke yeſterday, 
zu had much queſtton with him, ++ And in the laſt ſcene, Jaques 
le Bois ſays — ++ The Duke was converted after ſome queſtion with 
i religious man. In all which places, queſtion means diſcourſe or 
(couverſation, M. MASON. | 
— your having —-— ] Having is poſſeſſion, eſtate. So, in 
The Merry Wives of Windſor : The gentleman is of no having. " 
STEEVENS, 


— Then your hoſe ſhould be ungarter'd, &c. ] Theſe ſeem to 
ave been the eftabliſhed and charadetiſtical marks by which the 
votafies of love were denoted in the time of Shakſpeare. So, in 
lie Lair Maid of the Exchange, by Heywood, 1637 : *+ Shall U 
that have jeſted at love's ſighs, now raiſe whirlwinds ! Shall 1 
Nt have Hlouted ak me's once a quarter, now practiſe ah me's every 
minute Shall I defy hat-bands, and tread garters and ſhoe- rings 
auder my feet ? Shall 1 fall to falling bands, and be a ruſhan no 
longer ? [ muſt; I am now liegeman to Cupid, and have read all 
tele informations in the book of his ſtatutes. '” Again in A 
ſlegant Comedy how to chuſe a good Wiſe ſram a bed, 1602: 

* —-- 1 was once like thee 

i A ligher, melaucholy humoriſt, 

«© Creoller of arms, a goer without garters, 

% A kat-band keter, and a buſk-point wearer, * MALONZ, 
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are no ſuch man; you are rather point-device in 
your accoutrements; as loving yourſelf, than a 
ing the lover of any other. 

Ont. Fair youth, I would I could make thee he. 
heve I love. 

Ros. Me believe it? you may as ſoon make he 
that you love believe it; which, I warrant, ſhe js 
apter to do, than to confels ſhe does: that is one d 
the points in the which women ſtill give the lie in 
their conſciences. But in good ſooth, are YOu he 
that hangs the verſes on the trees, wherein Roſalind 
is fo admired ? 

Orr. I ſwear to thee, youth, by the white hand 
of Roſalind, I am that he, that unfortunate he. 

Ros. But are you ſo much in love as yourrhimes 
ſpeak ? 


On. Neither rhime nor reaſon can expreſs how 
much, 

Ros. Love 1s merely a madneſs; and, I tell you, 
deſerves as well a dark houſe and a whip, as mad- 
men do: and the reaſon why they are not ſo puniſhed 
and cured, is, that the lunacy is ſo ordinary, that tie 
whippers are in love too: Yet I profeſs curing it by 
counſel, 

OkL. Did you ever cure : any ſo ? 

Ros. Yes, one; and in this manner. He was to 
imagine me, his 1 his miſtreſs; and ] ſet bim 
every day to woo me; At which time would J, being 
but a mooniſh youth,“ grieve, be efleminate, change 
able, longing, and liking; proud, fantaſtical, apill, 


* —— pornt-device — .] i. e. exact, dreſt with finical nicety. , 


in Love's Labours Loji : I hate ſuch inſociable aud p- 
companions. * STEEVENS, 


—— 4 mooniſh youth, ] i. e. variable. So, in Romeo and Full: 
*+ O {wear not by the moon, th' inconflant moon. STEEVED: 
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ſhallow, inconſtant, full of tears, full of ſmiles; for 
every paſſion ſomething, aud for no paſſion truly 
my thing, as boys aud women are for the moſt part 
tle of this colour: would now like him, now 
ſoath him; then entertain him, then forſwear him; 
now weep for him, then ſpit at him; that I drave 
my ſuitor from his mad humour of love, to a living 
humour of madneſs; * which was, to forſwear the 
ſall ſtream of the world, and to hve in a nook 
merely monaſtick: And thus I cured him; and this 
way will I take upon me to wail your liver as clean 
15a ſound ſheep's heart, ? that there ſhall not be one 
hot of love in't. 

Ort. I would not be cured, youth, 

Ros. I would cure you, if you would but call me 


* —— to a living humour of madneſs; ] If this be the true reading 
we muſt by living underſtand {afting, or permanent, but I cannot 
ſorbear to think that ſome antitheſts was intended which is now 
loſt; perhaps the pallage ſtood thus — I drove my ſuitor ſrom a 
dying humour of love to a living humour of madneſs. Or rather 
thus — From à mad humour of love to a loving humour of madnrſs, 
mat is, „from a madneſs that was love, to a love that was madneſs." 
This ſeems ſomewhat harſh and ſtrained, but ſuch modes of ſpeech 
ae not unuſual iu our poet: and this harſhneſs was probably the 
cauſe of the corruption. JOHNSON, 

Perhaps we ſhould lead — to 4 humour of loving madneſs. FARMER, 

Both the emendations appear to me inconſiſtent with the tenour 
of Roſalind's argument. Roſalind by her fantallick tricks did not 
drive her ſuitor either into a loving humour of madneſs, or a 
humour of loving madneſs; (in which he was originally without her 
ad;) but ſhe drove him from love into a ſequeſter'd and melancholy 
retirement. A living humour of madneſs is, I conceive, in our author's 
licentious lan uage, a humour of living madneſs, a mad humour that 
operates on the mode of living; or, in other words, and more ac- 
curately, @ mad humour of life; ** — to forſwear the world, and 
io live in a nook merely monaſtick, ' MALONE. . 
| * —— as Clean as @ found ſheeg's heart, ] This is no very delicate 

compariſou, though produced by Roſalind in ber aflumed character 
of a ſhepherd, A ſheep's heart, before it is dreſt, is always ſplit 
and waſhed, that the blood within it may be diflodged. STEVENS, 
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Roſalind, and corae every day to my cote, and yy 
me. | 


OkL. Now, by the faith of my love, I will: w T 
me where it is. the | 
Ros. Go with me to it, and I'll ſhow it ame 
and, by the way, you ſhall tell me where 1 in the fond J 
you live : Will you go? love 
OL. With all my heart, good vouth. 'T 
Ros. Nay, you mull call me Rofalind : — Con loo 
ſiſter, will you go? Laa 
deac 
S. ON E III. 
Tru 
Enter TouchSTONE and AUDREY: * JAQUES «1 
dijlance, obſerving them. 
if 9 Jl — Again 
Iouch. Come apace, good Audrey; I will ſe 
up your goats, Audrey: And how, Audrey? an] 
the man yet? Doth my ſimple feature content you?” Fea 
0, it 
* —— Audre; ] Is a corruption of LEth-ldrede. The Cid d 
that name is lo ityled in ancient calendars. STEEVEXNS. es 
* Doth my ſimple feaiure content you ? ] ſays the Clown to Aut Goth 
© Your features! (replies the wench, ) Lord warrant us! what ſw laſciv 
tures? I doubt not, this ſhould be — your feature! Lord vam Goth 
as ! what's feature ? FARMER, that 
Feat and feature, perhaps had anciendly the ſame meaning . 
The Clown aſks, if the features of his face content her, the tw Mr 
the word iu another ſenſe, i. e. feats, deeds, and in her reply len pricio 
to mean, What feats, i, e what have we done vet ? The count; goat, 
of Audrey and her gallant had not proceeded further, as Sir W. Ther 
ful Witwood fays, than a liule mouth- glue; but ihe ſuppoſes h 5 — 
to be talking of ſomething which as yet he had not performe word 
Or the jeſt may turn only on the Clown's pronunciation, In (en 6 
parts, features might be pronounced, ſailors, which ſiguifſy = little 
law wretches. Piftol uſes the word in the ſecond Part of 10 lamill 
Henry IV, and Spenſer very frequently. STErvexs. tertai 
In Daniel's Cleopatra, 1594, is the following couplet: allud 
1 ſee then, artleſs feature can content, ware 
un; 


++ And that due beauty needs no ornament, ' 
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AUD. Your features ! Lord warrant us ! what 


features ? 

Touch. I am here with thee and thy goats, as 
the moſt capricious poet, honeſt Ovid, was among 
the Goths. “ 


Jay O knowledge ill-inhabited ! * worſe than 
Jove in a thatch'd houle ! [ Aide. 


Touch. When a man's verſes cannot be under- 
ſtood, nor a man's good wit ſeconded with the for- 
ward child, underſtanding, it ſtrikes a man more 
dead than a great reckoning in a little room: * — 
Truly, I would the gods had made thee poetical. 


Again, in The Spaniſh Tragedy: 
« Tt is my fault, not ſhe, that merits blame; 
„% My feature is not to content her fight; 
„% My words are rude, and work her no delight.“ 
Feature appears to have formerly fignited the whole countenance, 
50, in K. Henry VI. P. I: 
« Her peerleſs feature, joined with her birth, 
„% Approves her fit for none but for a king. MALoOXxE. 


\ —— as the moſt capricious poet, honeſt Ovid, was among the 
Goths. ] Capricions is not here humourſome, fantaftical, &c. but 
laſcivious. Hor. Epod. 20, Libidinoſus immolabitur caper. The 
Goths are the Getz. Ovid. Triſt. V. 7, The thatch'd houſe is 
that of Baucis and Philemon. Ovid. Met. VIII. 630. Stipulis & 
canna tefla palufiri. UPTON, 


Mr. Upton is perhaps too refined in his interpretation of ca- 
pricious, Our author remembered that caper was the Latin for a 
goat, and thence choſe this epithet. This, I believe, is the whole, 
There is a poor quibble between goats and Goths. MALONE. 

' —— ill-inhabited ! ] i, e. ill-lodged. An unuſual ſenſe of the 
word. STEEVENS, 


* —— it flrikes a man more dead than a great reckoning in 4 
= little room:] Nothing was ever wrote in higher humour than this 
mile. A great reckoning, in a little room, implies that the en- 
tertainmenut was mean, and the bill extravagant, The poet here 
alluded to the French proverbial phraſe of the quarter of an hour of 
Rabelais: who ſaid, there was only one quarter of an hour in 
human life palled ill, and that was between the calling for the 
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Aup. Ido not know what poetical is: Is it hong 
in deed, and word? Is it a true thing ? 
Touch. No, truly; for the trueſt poetry is thy 
moſt feigning; and lovers are given to poetry; an 
what they [wear 1 in poetry, may be ſaid, as lover, 
they do feign. © 
Abb. Do you wiſh then, that the gods had made 
me poetical ? 
Touch. I do; truly: for thou ſwearſt to me, thay 
art honeſt ; now, if thou wert a poet, I miglit ha; 
ſome hope thou didſt feign. 
Aud. Would you not have me honeſt ? 
Touch. No truly, unleſs thou wert hard-favour'. 
for honeſty coupled to beauty, is to have honey 
ſauce to ſugar. 
Jag. A material fool!“ Al 
Aup. Well, I am not fair; and therefore I h 
the gods make me honeſt ! 
Touch. Truly, and to caſt away honeſty upon 


reckoning and paying it. Yet the delicagy of our Oxford eur 
would correct this into — It firikes @ man more dead than a yt 
reeking in @ little room. This is amending with a vengeaice, 
When men are joking together in a merry humour, all are dilpcſe! 
to laugh. One of the company ſays a good thing ; the jeſt is not 
taken; all are ſilent, and he who ſaid it, quite confouuded, This 
is compared to a tavern jollity interrupted by the coming in of 1 
great reckoning, Had not Shakſpeare reaſon now in this caſe u 
apply his fimile to his own caſe, againſt his critical editor! 
Who, it is plain, taking the phraſe to ſtrike dead, in a literal ſenſe, 
concluded, from his kuowledge in philoſophy, that it coul n0! 
be fo efiequally done by a reckoning as by a reeking. War? 810 
* —— and what they ſwear in poetry, Ke. | This enn 
ſeems perplexed and inconſequent : perhaps it were beet 
thus — What they ſwear as lovers, they may be ſaid to feign as fit 
J 050% 

I would read — It may be ſaid, as lovers they do feign. M. Ma0\ 


7 4 material fool ! ] A fool with matter in him; a fool ſtoc le“ 
With notions. JOHNSON, 
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{ul llut, were to put good meat into an unclean 
(iſh. | 

Aup. I am not a flut, though I thank the gods 
| am foul. * 


Touch. Well, praiſed be the\gods for thy foul- 
neſs! fluttiſhneſs may come hereafter. But be it as 
it may be, I will marry thee: aud to that end, I have 
been with Sir Oliver Mar-text, the vicar of the 
next village; who hath promiſed to meet me in 
this place of the foreſt, and to conple us, 


Jag, I would fain ſee this meeting. [ Aſide. 
Aup. Well, the gods give us joy! 


t__ I am foul. ] By foul is meant coy or frownang. 
HANMER, 


[ rather believe fou! to be put for the ruſtick pronunciation of 
full, Audrey, ſuppoſing the Clown to have ſpoken of her as @ 
foul ſlut, ſays, naturally enough, I am not @ ſlut, though, I thank 
the gods, I am foul, i. e. full. She was more likely to thank the 
gs for a belly-full, than for her being coy or frowning. 

| TYRWHITT, 


In confirmation of Mr, Tyrwhitt's conjecture, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that in the ſong at the end of Love's Labour's Loft, inſtead 
of — „ and ways be foul,” we have in the firſt quarto, 1598, 
« and ways be full. In that and other of our author's plays 
many words ſeem to have been ſpelled by the ear. MALONE. 


Audrey lays, ſhe is not fair, i. e. aandſome, and therefore prays 
the gods to make her honeſt. The Clown tells her that to caſt 
lonely away upon a foul fut, (i. e. an ill favoured dirty creature) 
1s to put meat in an unclean diſh, She replies, ſhe is no ut (uo 
dirty drab) though in her great fimplicity, ſhe thanks the gods for 
her fouln-ſs (homelyneſs) i. e, for being as ſhe is. Well, (adds 
he) praiſed be the gods for thy foulneſs, Uuttiſhneſs may come here- 
after. RITSsOx. 

[ thiuk that, by foul, Audrey means, not fair, or what we call 
lonely. Audrey is neither coy or ill-humoured; but ſhe thanks 
God for her homelineſs, as it rendered her leſs expoſed to tempta- 
non. So, in the next ſcene but one, Roſalind ſays to Phebe — 

% Foul is moſt foul, being foul, to be a ſcofler. " 
M. MASON. 


Vor. VIII. 1 
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Tovcu. Amen. A man may, if he were gf, 
fearful heart, ſtagger in this attempt; for here ve 
have no temple but the wood, no aſſembly bu 
horn-beaſts. But what though? Courage! 33 
horns are odious, they are neceſlary. It is ſaid.— 
Many a man knows no end of his goods : right; 
many a man has good horns, and knows no end gf 
them. Well, that is the dowry of his wile; it 
none of his own getting. Horns? Even ſo; 
Poor men alone ?——No, no; thenobleſt deer hath 
them as huge as the raical. Is the ſingle man there 
fore bleſſed ? No: as a walPd town is more worthier 
than a village, ſo is the forehead of a married mn 
more honourable than the bare brow of a bachelor: 
and by how much defence? is better than no {kill 
by ſo much 1s a horn more precious than to want, 


Enter Sir OLIVER MAR-TExXT. 


Here comes ſir Oliver:“ Sir Oliver Mar-text, you 
are well met: Will you deſpatch us here under this 
tree, or {hall we go with you to your chapel? 


* —— what though? ] What then? JounsoN. 
9 — defence — ] Defence, as here oppoſed to no fill, ſignif 
the art of fencing. Thus, in Hamlet: —-— and gave you ſuc 


a maſlerly report, for arts and exerciſe in your defence. STEEVES. 


* —— fr Oliver:] He that has taken his firſt degree at tht 
univerſity, is in the academical ſtyle called Dominus, and in ca- 
mon language was heretofore termed Sir. This was not always: 
word of contempt; the graduates aſſumed it in their own wing; 
ſo Treviſa the hiſtorian writes himſel? Syr John de Trevila. 

Joss 


We find the ſame title beſtowed on many divines in our 0 
comedies, So, in Wily Beguiled: 

„ Sir Jokn cannot tend to it at evening prayer; for ti 
comes a compzny of players to town on Sunday in the after 
and Sir John is ſo good a fellow, that I know he'll ſcarce leave tet 
company, to ſay evening prayer.“ | 


'00 
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S OLt. Is there none here to give the woman? 

Touch. I will not take her on gift of any man. 

SIR OLt, Truly, ſhe muſt be given, or the mar- 
riage is not lawful. 

Jag, [ Diſcovering himſelf. } Proceed, proceed; 
[|] give her. | 

Tobch. Good even, good maſter What ye call't : 
How do you, fir? You are very well met: God'ild 
you? for your laſt company: I am very glad to ſee 
you: Even a toy in hand here, ſir:Nay; pray, be 
cover d. | 

Jag; Will you be married, motley ? 8 

Toucn. As the ox hath his bow,“ fir, the horſe his 
curb, and the faulcon her bells, ſo man hath his 
defires; and as pigeons bill, ſo wedlock would be 
nibbling. , 

Jag, And will you, being a man of your breed- 
ing, be married under a buſh, like a beggar? Get 
you to church, and have a good prieſt that caa tell 
vou what marriage is: this fellow will but join you 


Again, „We'll all go to church together, and ſo ſave Sir John 
a labour. See notes on The Merry Wives of Windſor, Ad 1. ic. i. 
STEEVENS. 


Degrees were at this time conſidered as the higheſt dignities ; 
aud it may not be improper to obſerve, that a clergyman, who 
hath not been educated at the Univerſities, is Rill diſtinguiſhed in 
ſome parts of North Wales, by the appellation of Sir Fokn, Sir 
William, &c. Hence the Sir Hugh Evans of Shakſpeare is not a 
Welſn knight who hath taken orders, but only a Welſh clergy- 
man without any regular degree from either of the Univerſitics. 
dee Barrington's Hiſtory of the Guedir Family. Nichols. 

bor you —] i. e. God yield you, God reward you, 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

„% And the gods yield you ſor't!“ 
Sce notes on Macbeth, Act I. fc. vi. STEKVENS. 


— his bow, ] i, e. his yoke, The ancient yole in form re- 
ſembled a bew. See uote on The Merry Wives of Windjor, Ad V. 
Vol. V. p. 197. STE&VANS, 

T a 
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together as they join wainſcot; then one of yon yi! 
prove a ſhrunk pannel, and, like green timber, warp, 


Warp. 


Touch. Iam not in the mind but I were better 


to be married of him than of another: for he is not 

like to marry me well; and not being well married, 

it will be a good excule for me hereafter to leave 

my wife. [ Aſide, 
Jag Go thou with me, and let me counſel thee, 
Touch. Come, ſweet Audrey; 

Ve muſt be married, or we muſt live in bawdry, 

Farewell, good maſter Oliver! 


Not—O {weet Oliver, 
O brave Oliver, * 
Leave me not behi' thee ; 
But—Wind away, 
Begone, I ſay, 
I will not to wedding wr thee. 
[ Exeunt I Agbs, TOUCHSTONE, and AUuDREy, 


Sik OL1. Tis no matter; ne'er a fantaſtical knare 
of them all ſhall flout me out of my calling. IE. 


v5 Not — 0 ſweet Oliver, 
0 brave, kc. ] Some words of an old ballad. 
| WARBURTON, 


Of this ſpeech as it now appears, I can make nothing, and think 
nothing can be made. In the ſame breath he calls his miftiels 
to be married, and ſends away the man that ſhould marry then, 
Dr. Warburton has very happily obſerved, that O ſweet Vive 
is a quotation from an old ſong; I believe there are two quo- 
tations put in oppoktion to each other. For wind I read wh, 
the old word for go. Perhaps the whole paſſage may be regulated 
thus: | 

Clo. I am not in the mind, but it were better for me to be nan 
of him than of another, for he is not like to marry me well, and uf 
being well married, it will be a good excuſe for me hereafter to ent 
my wife, — Come, ſweet Audrey; we muſt be married, or us *y 
live in bawdry. 55 
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SCENE IV. 
The ſame. Before a Collage. 


Entcr ROSALIND and CELIA. 


Ros. Never talk to me, I will weep. 


CEL. Do, I pr'ythee; but yet have the grace to 
conſider, that tears do not become a man. 


Jaq. Go thou with me, and let me counſel thee, | They whiſper. 

Clo. Farewel, good fir Oliver, not O ſweet Oliver, O brave 
0l;ver, leave met not behind thee, —— but 

end away, 
Begone, 1 ſay, 
I will not to wedding with thee to-day. 

Of this conjecture the reader may take as much as ſhall appear 
neceſlary to the ſeuſe, or couducive to the humour. | have received 
all but the additional words. The ſong ſeems to be complete wich- 
out them, JOHNSON. 


the Clown diſmiſſes fir Oliver only becauſe Jaques had alarmed 
bis pride, and 1aiſed his doubts, concerning the validity of a mar- 
nage lolemnized by one who appears only in the charader of an 
itinerant preacher. He intends afterwards to have recourſe to 
ſome other of more dignity in the ſame profeſhon. Dr. Johnſou's 
opinion, that the latter part of the Clown's ſpeech is only a re- 
petition from ſome other ballad, or perhaps a diflerent pail of the 

lame, is, I believe, juſt. 
0 brave Oliver, leave me not behind you, is a quotation at the 
beginning of one of N. Bieton's Leiters, in his Packet, &c, 1600. 
STEEVENS, 


That Touchſtone is influenced by the counſel of Jaques, may be 
mlerced from the ſubſequent dialogue between the former aud Au— 
dey, Ad V. ſc. i: ; 
Touch. We ſhall find a time, Audrey; patience, gentle Audrey. 
Aud. Faich, the pricft was good enough, for ail the old genileman's 
hing. MALONE. | | 


| U ſweet Oliver, The epithet of ſweet ſeems io have been pecu- 
larly appropriated to Oliver, for which perhaps he was originally 
obliged to tue old foug betore us. No mote ot it, however, than 
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Ros. But have I not cauſe to weep ? 


Ctr. As good cauſe as one would defire ; there. 
fore weep. 


Ros. His very hair is of the diſſembling colour, 


CEL. Something browner than Judas's :* mary, 
his kiſſes are Judas's own children. 


theſe two lines has as yet been produced. See Ben Jonſon'; 
Underwood : 
« All the mad Rolands and ſwret Olivers. 
And, in Every man in his Humour. p. 88, is the ſame alluſion: 
Do not flink, ſweet Oliver. TYRWHITT. 


In the books of the Stationers' Company, Aug. 6, 1584, wa 
entered by Richard Jones, the ballad of, 
O ſweete Ohver | 
© Leave me not behinde thee.” 
Again, „ The anſwere of O ſweete Olyver.” 
Again, in 1586: «+ O ſweete Olyver altered to the Scriptures,” 
S TEEVENS, 


I often find a part of this ſong applied to Cromwell. In a paper 
called, 4 Man in the Moon, diſcovering a World of Knavery undn 
the Sun, „ the juno will go near to give us the bagge, if 0 brave 
Oliver come not ſuddenly to relieve them.” The fame alluſion iz 
met with in Cleaveland. Wind away, and wind off are ſtill uſed 
provincielly ; and, I believe, nothing but the provincial pronuncia» 
tion is wanting to join the parts together. I read: 

Not — O ſweet Oliver! 
O brave Oliver! 
Leave me not behi' thee —— 
But — wind away, 
Begone, I ſay, 
I will not to wedding wi' thee, FARMER, 


To produce the neceſſary rhyme, and conform to the pronun- 


ciation of Shakſpeare's native county, I have followed Dr. Farmers 
direction. 


Wind is uſed for wend in Cæſar and Pompey, 1607: 


„% Winde we then, Antony, wich this royal queen. 
STEEVENS, 


s Something browner than Judas's:] Sce Mr. Tollet's note and 
mine, on a paſlage in the fourth ſcene of the firſt Act of The Mr) 
Wives of Windſor, from both which it appears that Judas was con. 
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Ros. Tfaith, his hair is of a good colour.“ 


Cel. An excellent colour: your chelnut was ever 
the only colour. 


Ros. And his kiſſing is as full of ſanctity as the 
touch of holy bread. * 


Cer. He bath bought a pair of caſt lips of 
Diana: ?a nun of winter's ſiſterhood“ killes not more 
religioully ; the very ice of chaſtity is in them. 


lantly repreſented in ancient painting or tapeſtry, with red hair 
and beard. N 

So, in The Inſaliale Counteſs, 1613: © 1 ever thought by his 
ted beard he would prove a Judas. STEEVENS. 


' Ifaith, his hair is of a good colour, | There is much of nature 
in this petty perverſeneſs of Roſalind; the hnds faults in her lover, 
in hope to be contradidted, aud when Celia in ſportive malice too 
readily ſeconds her accuſations, ſhe coutradids herlelt rather than 
ſuter her ſavourite to want a vindication, JOHNSON. 


* —— as the touch of holy bread. ] We ſhould read beard, that is, 
a5 the kiſs of an holy ſaint or hermit, called the kiſs of charity. 
Ibis makes the compariſon jult aud decent; the other impious and 
abſurd, WAKBURTON, 


2 pair of caſt lips of Diana: } i. e. a pair leſt off by Diana. 
| THEOBALD. 


@ nin of winter's ſiſterhood — ] This is finely expreſſed. 
But Mr. Theobald ſays, the words give him no ideas. And it is 
certain, that words will never give men what nature has denied 
them, However, to mend the matter, he ſubſlitutes Miniſred's 
er ond. And after ſo happy a thought, it was to no purpoſe to 
tell him there was no religious order of that denomination. The 
plain truth is, Shakſpeare meant an unfruitful fifterkood, which had 
devoted itſeif to challity, For as thoſe who were of the ſiſterbood 
of the ſpring, were the votaries of Venus; thoſe of ſummer, the 
Volaries of Ceres; thoſe of autumn of Pomoua: ſo theſe oi! the 
ſifterkood of winter were the votaries of Diana; called, of winter, 
becauſe that quarter is not, like the other three, produdive of fcait 
or increaſe, On this account it is, that when the poet ſpeaks of 
what is moſt poor, he iuſtances it in winter, in theſe ue lines of 


Otkells ? 


„ But riches endleſs is as poor as winter 
© To bim that ever fears he ſhall be poor. 
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Ros. But why did he ſwear he would come thi; 
morning, and comes not ? 

CEL, Nay certainly, there is no truth in him, 

Ros. Do you think ſo? 

CEL. Yes: I think he is not a pick-purſe, nor; 
horſe-ſtealer; but for his verity in love, 1 do think 
him as concave as a cover'd goblet,“ or a worm. 
eaten nut. 

Ros. Not true in love? 

Crt. Yes, when he is in; but, I think he is ng 
in. | 
Ros. You have heard him ſwear downright, he 
was. 

CEL. Was is not is: beſides, the oath of a lover 


is no ſtronger than the word of a tapſter; they ar 
both the confirmers of falſe reckonings : He attends 


phraſe 
lauce 
ſo the 


here in the foreſt on the duke your father. 


The other property of winter that made him term them of its 
ſiſterhood, is its coldnels. So, in the Mid ſummer Night's Drian: 
„To be a barren ſiſter all your lite, 
© Chanting faint hymus to the cold fruitleſs moon.“ 
WARBURT0X, 


There is certainly no need of Theobald's conjedure, as Dr. 
Warburton has moſt efleQtually ſupported the old reading. In one 
circumſtance, however, he is miſtaken. The Golden Legend, p. 
CCC1, Kc, gives a full account of St. Winifred and her ſiſterhood. 
Edit. by Wynkyn de Worde, 1527. STEEVENS. 

3 


-— as Concave as a cover'd goblet, | Why a cover'd? Becaule 
a goblet. is never kept cover'd but when empty. Shakſpeare never 
throws out his expreflions at random. WARBURTON. 
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Warburion aſks, „ Why a cover'd goblet?“ — and anſwers, * Be- lille 
cauſe a goblet is never covered but when empty.” If that be the 

caſe, the cover is of little uſe; for when empty, it may as well be 4 

uncovered. But It is the idea of hollowneſs, not that of emptineb, Han 

that Shakſpeare wiſhes to convey; and a goblet is more completely have 

hollow when covered, than when it is not. M. MASON. like] 


* 
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Ros. I met the duke yeſterday, and had much 
queſtion * with him: He aſked ine, of what pa- 


n, rentage I was; I told him, of as good as he; ſo he 
laugh'd, and let me go. But what talk we of fa+ 

oz lers, when there is ſuch a man as Orlando ? 

tink CzL. O, that's a brave man! he writes brave 


verſes, ſpeaks brave words, ſwears brave oaths, and 
breaks them bravely, quite traverſe, athwart' the 


i —— muck queſtion—] i. e. converſation. So, in The Mer- 

dlant of Fenice: | 

„% You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf.“ STEzvexs. 

\ —— quite traverſe, athwart, &c.] An unexperienced lover is 

here compared to a puny tilter, to whom it was a diſgrace to have 
lis lance broken acroſs, as it was a mark either of want of courage 
or addreſs. This happened when the horſe flew on one fide, in 
the career: and hence, I ſuppoſe, aroſe the jocular proverbial 
phraſe of ſyurrir g the horſe only on one fide. Now as breaking the 
Jlauce againſt his adverſary's breaſt, in a dired liue, was honourable, 
ſo the breaking it acroſs againſt his breaſt was, for the reaion above, 
diſnonourable: hence it is, that Sidney, in his Arcadia, ſpeaking 
of the mock- combat of Clinias and Dametas ſays, The wind 
ook ſuck hold of his flaff that it croſt quite over his breaſt, &c. — 
And to break acroſs was the uſual phraſe, as appears from ſome 
wretched verſes of the ſame author, ſpeaking of an unkkilful 
ulter: 

„% Methought ſome ſtaves he miſt: if ſo, not much amiſs: 

„% For when he moſt did hit, he ever yet did mils. 

+ One ſaid he brake acroſs, full well it ſo might be, Kc. 
This is the alluüon. So that Orlavdo, a young gallant, atteaing 
the falbion, (for brave is here uſed, as in other places, for fafſhion- 
able,) js repreſented either unſkilful in courtſhip, or timorous, The 
lover's mectiug or appoiutment correſponds to the tilter's carcer ; 
and as the oue breaks llaves, the other breaks oaths. The buſineſs 
is only meeting fairly, and doing both with addrefs: and 'tis for 
the want of this, that Orlaudo is blamed. WARBURTON. 


So, in Northward Hoe, 1607: *+ —— melancholick like a 
lilter, that had broke his ſlaves foul befare his miſtreſs, " 


STEEVENS. 


A puny tilter, that breaks his af like a noble gooſe: ] Sir Thomas 
Hanmer altered this to a noſe-quill'd goole, but no one ſeems to 
have regarded the alteration, Certajuly noſe-quill'd is an epithet 
likely to be corrupted: it gives the image wanted, and may in à 
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heart of his lover;* as a puny tilter, that ſpurs hi 
horſe but on one fide, breaks bis ſtaff like a noble 
goole: butall's brave, that youth mounts, and folly 
guides: Who comes here? 


/ 


Enter Corix. 


811 
Con. Miſtreſs, and maſter, you have oft enquired 
After the ſhepherd that complain'd of love; day, 
Who you ſaw eſitting by me on the turf, In bi 
Praiſing the proud diſdainful ſhepherdeſs Whe 
That was his miſtreſs, 
CEL. Well, and what of him? Falls 
Cor. If you will ſee a pageant truly play'd, on 
Between the pale complex1on of true love 15 
And the red glow of ſcorn and proud diſdain, 
Go hence a little, and I ſhall conduct you, "M 
If you will mark it. | of th 
Ros. O, come, let us remove; . 
The light of lovers feedeth thoſe in love — 
Bring us unto this fight, and you ſhall ſay 
V1 prove a buſy actor in their play. [ Exeunt, ; 


great meaſure be ſupported by a quotation from Tunbervilles cn 

Felconrie: „ Take with you a ducke, and Yip one of her ung ſerv 

feathers, and having thruſt it through her wares, throw her out the 

unto your hauke. FARMER, 

Again, in Piilafler, by Beaumont and Fletcher: Wil 
© He ſhall for this time only bc ſeel'd up lipe 
„% With @ feather through his noſe, that he may only imp 


«© See heaven, &c. 
Again, in the Boote of Hawkyng, Huityng, and Fiſhing, Kc. bl. . 
no date: — and with a peu put it in the haukes nares once 0: 


twice,” &c. STEEVENS. 


* —— of his lover: ] i. e. of his miſtreſs. See Vol. IV. p. 21, 


note 3. MALOKE. 
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„ SCENE v. 
ble 
olly Another part of the Forefl. 


Enter Silvius and PHEBE. 


SIL. Sweet Phebe, do not ſcorn me; do not 

red Phebe: 

Gay, that you love me not; but ſay not ſo 

In bitterneſs : The common executioner, 

Whoſe heart the accuſtom'd ſight of death makes 

hard, 

? Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck, 

But firſt begs pardon ; Will you ſterner be 

Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops?“ 


6 Will you flerner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops? This is ſpoken 
of the executioner. He lives indeed by bloody drops, if you will: 
but how does he die by bloody drops? The poet muſt certainly 
have wrote: 


that deals and lives, &c. 
i. e. that gets his bread by, and makes a trade of cutting off heads: 
but the Oxford editor makes it plainer. He reads: 
; Than he that lives and thrives by bloody drops. 


WARBURTON, 


Either D. Warburton's emendation, except that the word als, 
wants its proper conſtruction, or that of Sir Tho. Hanmer, may 
ſerve the purpoſe, but I believe they have fixed corruption upon 
the wrong word, and ſhould rather read: 

Than he that dies his lips by bloody dreps ? 
Will you ſpeak with more flernneſs than the executioner, whoſe 
lip: are uſed to be ſprinkled with blood? The mention of drops 
implies ſome part that muſt be ſprinkled rather thau dipped, 
Jonxsox. 


am afraid our bard is at his quibbles again. To die, means 
35 well to dip a thing in a colour foreign to its own, as to expire. In 
tis ſenſe, contemptible as it is, the executioner may be ſaid to die 
4s well as live by bloody drops. Shakſpeare is fond of oppoſing 
| theſe terms to each other, 
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Enter ROSALIND, CELIA, and CORIN, at a diſlany. 


Pat. I would not be thy executioner ; 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee, 


In King John is a play on, words not unlike this: 
6 all with purple hands 
„ Dy'd in the dying laughter of their foes, 
Camden has preſerved an epitaph on a dyer, which has the (ans 


turn: 


He that dyed ſo oft in ſport, 
„% Dyed at laſt, no colour for't. 
So, Heywood, in his Epigrams, 1562: 
« Is thy huſband a dher, woman? alack, 
Had he no colour to dye thee on but black? 
Diet he oft? yea too oft when cuſtomers call; 
But I would have him one day die once for all. 
Were he gone, der never more would I wed, 
Dyers be ever dying, but never dead 
Again, Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1589: 
© We once {ported upon a country fellow, who came to run for 
the beſt game, and was by his occupation a dyer, and had very big 
ſwelling legs. 
© He is but coarſe to run a courſe, 
© Whole ſhanks are bigger than his thigh; 
© Yet is his luck a litile worſe 
© That often dyes before he die. 


„e Where ye fee the words courſe and die uſed in divers ſenſes, one 
giving the rebound to the other. STEEVENS. 


Davies of Hereford, in his Scourge of Folly, printed about 
1611, has the ſame conceit, and uſes almoſt our authour's words: 


£46 


Or A PROUD LYING DER. 


„% Turbine, the cher, ſtalks before his dore, 
„% Like Cæſar, that by dying oft did thrive ; 
* And though the beggar be as proud as poore, 
„% Yet (like the mortifide) hu dyes to live. 
Again, On the ſame; 
© Who lives well, dies well: — not by and by; 
„% For this man lives proudly, yet well doth die. MALO 
He that lives and dies, i. e. he who to the very end of his liſt 
continues a common executioner. So, in the ſecond ſcene of ie 
fifth Ad of this play, live and die a ſhepherd.” TOLLET. 


To die and live by a thing is to be coaſtant to it, to perſevere i 
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Thou tell'ſt me, there is murder in mine eye: 
'Tis pretty, ſure, and very probable, 7 
That eyes,—that are the frail'ſt and ſofteſt things, 
Who ſhut their coward gates on atomies, — 
Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers ! 
Now I do frown on thee with all my heart; 
And, if mine eyes can wound, now let them kill 
thee ; 

Now counterfeit to ſwoon ; why now fall down; 
Or, if thou canſt not, O, for ſhame, for ſhame, 
Lienot, to ſay mine eyes are murderers. 
Now ſhow the wound mine eye hath made in thee: 
Scratch thee but with a pin, and there remains 
Some ſcar of it; lean but upon a ruſh, * 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure 
Thy palm ſome moment keeps: but now mine eyes, 
Which I have darted at thee, hurt thee not; 
Nor, I am ſure, there is no force in eyes 
That can do hurt. 

SIL. O dear Phebe, 
If ever, (as that ever may be near, ) 


it to the end. Lives therefore does not fignify is maintained, but 
the two verbs taken together mean, who is all his life converſant with 
bloody drops. MUSGRAVE. 


1 'Tis pretty, ſure, and very probable, ] Sure for ſurcly, Dovcr. 


lean but upon @ ruſh, ] But, which is not in the old copy, 


was added for the ſake of the metre, by the editor of the ſecond 
folio, MALONE. 


9 The cicatrice and capable impreſſure—] Cicatrice is here not. 


very properly uſed; it is the ſcar of a wound, Capable impreſſure, 
tollow mark. JOHNSON. 


Capable, I believe, means here— perceptible, Our author often 
uſes the word for intelligent; (See a note on Hamlet, — 
* His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
„% Would make them capable. 


hence, with his uſual licence, for intelligible, and then for percep- 
lible. MALONE. ; 
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You meet in ſome freſh cheek the power of fancy, 
Then ſhall you know the wounds inviſible 
That love's keen arrows make. 


Pre. But, till that time 
Come not thou near me: and, when that time comes 
Afflict me with thy mocks, pity me not; 

As, till that time, I ſhall not pity thee. 
Ros. And why, I pray you? | Advancing] Who 
might be your mother, 
That you inſult, exult, and all at once, * 
Over the wretched? What though you have mor 
beauty, | 


» power of fancy, ] Fancy is here uſed ſor love, as befor 
in the Midſummer Night's Dream. JOHNSON. 


* —— Who might be your mother, ] It is common for the poct 
to exprels cruelty by ſaying, of thoſe who commit it, that they 
were born of rocks, or ſuckled by tigreſſes. Joanson. 


4 That you inſult, exult, and all at once, ] If the ſpeaker ir- 
tended to accule the perſon ſpoken to only tor inſulting and ex- 
ulting: then inſtead of — all at once, it ought to have been, 44 
at once, But by examining the crime of the perſon accuſed, we 
ſhall diſcover that the line is to be read thus: | 

T hat you inſult, exult, and rail at once. 
For theſe three things Phebe was guilty of. But the Oxford editor 
improves it, and, for rail at once, reads domineer. WARBURTON, 


1 fee no need of emendation. The ſpeaker may mean thus: 
Who might be your mother, that you inſult, exult, and that too all it 
a breatk? Such is perhaps the meaning of all at once. STEEVENS. 

* —— What though you heve more beauty,] The old copy reads: 
What though you have no beauty, STEEVENS. 


Though all the printed copies agree in this reading, it is very accu 
rately obſerved to me by an ingenious unknown correſpondent, who 
figns himſelf L. H. (and to whom I can only here make my acknov- 
ledgement) that the negative ought to be left out. THEOBALD. 


That no is a miſprint, appears clearly from the paſſage in Lodge: 
Roſalynde, which Shakſpeare has here imitated: „Sometimes have | 
ſeen high diſdaine turued to hot deſires. — Becauſe thou art brautils, 
be not fo coy; as there is nothing more faire, ſo there is nothing 
more fading.“ — Mr. Theobald correQed the error, by expungicz 
the word ne; in which he was copicd by the ſubſequent editor; 
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(As, by my faith, I ſee no more in you 

Than without candle may go dark to bed.) 

Muſt you be therefore prone and pitileſs ? 

Why, what means this? Why do you look on me? 
ſee no more in you, than in the ordinar 

Of nature's ſale-work: — Od's my little life! 

| think, ſhe means to tangle my eyes too 


but omiſhon (as I have often obſerved) is of all the modes of 
enendation the moſt exceptionable. No was, I believe, a milprint 
for mo, a word often uſed by our author and his contemporaries for 
nt. So, in a former ſcene in this play: „I pray you, mar no 
no of my verſes with reading them ill-favour'dly,” Again, in 
Muck ado about Nothing: Sing no more ditties, fing no mo." 
Acain, in The Tempeſt: “Mo widows of this buſineſs making — '" 
Many other inſtances might be added. The word is found in 
almoſt every book of that age. As ng is here printed inſtead of 
mo, ſo in Romeo and Juliet, AR V. we find in the folio, 1623, 
Mo matter, for No matter. This correction being leſs violent than 
Mr. Theobald's, I have inſerted it in the text. What though L 
hould allow you had more beauty than he, (ſays Roſalind,) though 
by my faith, &c. (for ſuch is the force of As in the next line) 
« muſt you therefore treat him with diſdain?” In Antony and 
Cleopatra we meet with a paſſage conſtructed nearly in the ſame 
manner: 
40 Say, this becomes him, 

« (As his compoſure muſt be rare indeed 

„% Whom theſe things cannot blemilh,) yet,” &c, 
Again, in Love's Labour's Loft : 

© But ſay that he or we, ( as neither have,) 

« Receiv'd that ſum," K&c. 
Again, more appolitely, in Camden's Remaines, p. 190, edit. 1605; 
force not of ſuch fooleries; but if J have any {kill ia ſooth- 
ſaying (as in ſooth I have none) it doth prognoſticate that I ſhall 
change copie from a duke to a king. MALONE. 

As mo ( unleſs rhyme demands it) is but an indolent abbreviation 
of more, I have adopted Mr. Malone's conjeQure, without his 
manner of ſpelliug the word in queftion. If mo were right, how 
happens it that more ſhould occur twice afterwards in the ſame 
ſpeech ? STEEVENS. 

* Of nature's ſale-work:] Thoſe works that nature makes up 
careleſsly and without exaQtneſs. The alluſion is to the practice 
of mechanicks, whoſe work beſpoke is more elaborate than that 
which is made up for chance-cuſtomers, or to ſell in quantities 
to retailers, which is called ſale-work, WARBURTON, 
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No, faith, proud miſtreſs, hope not after it; 
'Tis not your inky brows, your black-filk hair, 
Your bugle eye balis, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip, ? — 
You fooliſh ſhepherd, wherefore do you follow he, 
Like foggy ſouth, puffing with wind and rain? 
You are a thouſand times a properer man, 
Than ſhe a woman: Tis ſuch fools as you, 
That make the world full of il-favour'd children: 
"Tis not her glals, but you, that flatters her; 
And out of you ſhe ſees herlelf more proper, 
Than any of her hneaments can ſhow her. — 
But, miſtreſs. know yourſelf ;- down on your knee, 
And thank heaven, falling, for a good man's lose: 
For I mult tell you friendly in your ear, — 
Sell when you can; you are not for all markets: 
Cry the man mercy; love him; take his offer; 
Foul is molt foul, being foul to be a ſcoffer.“ 
So, take her to thee, ſhepherd ;—fare you well. 
PHE. Sweet youth, Ipray youchidea year togeiter; 
I had rather hear you chide, than this man woo, 
Ros. He's fallen in love with her foulnels, ? and 
ſhe'll fall in love with my anger: If it be ſo, asfal 
as ſhe anſwers thee with frowning looks, I'll ſauce 
her with bitter words. Why look you ſo upon me! 
Pre, For no ill will I bear you. 
Ros. I pray you, do not fall in love with me, 
For I am falſer than vows made in wine: 
Beſides, Ilike you not: If you will know my houle, 


7 That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. ] So, in Muck 4 
about Nothing : | 
„ Taming my wild heart to thy loving hand. STeevi\% 
* Foul is moſt foul, being foul to be a ſcoſſer.] The ſenſe is, 10 
Item moſt ugly, when, though ugly, they are ſcoffers. JOHNSON. 
9 with her foulneſs, ] So, Sir Tho, Hanmer; the other 
editions — your foulneſs, JOgNSON. | 
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'Tis at the taft of olives, here hard by ;— 
Will you go, ſiſter? —Shepherd, ply her hard :— 
Come, ſiſter: —Shepherdels, look on him better, 
5 and be not proud: though all the world could ſee, 
None could be ſo abus'd in ſight as he.“ 
Come, to our flock. 
Exeunt ROSALIND, CELIA, and CORIN. 
Pur. Dead ſhepherd ! now find thy faw of might; 
Who ever lov'd, that lou'd not at firſt fight ?? 
StV. Sweet Phebe, — 
PHE. Ha! what ſay'ſt thou, Silvius? 
SI. Sweet Phebe, pity me. 
Puk. Why, I am ſorry for thee, gentle Silvius. 
Sit. Wherever ſorrow is, relief would be: 
If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, 
By giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 
| Were both extermin'd. 


: though all the world could ſee, 

None could be ſo abus'd in fight as he.] Though all mankind 
could look on you, none could be ſo decezved as to think you 
beautiful but he. JOHNSON. 


Dread ſhepherd ! wow TI: find thy ſaw of might: 

Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not a firſt ſight?] The ſecond 
of theſe lines is from Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 1637, lig. Bb. 
Where it ſtands thus : . 

„Where both deliberate, the love is flight: 
„% Who ever lov'd, that lov'd not at firſt fight ? " 

This line is likewiſe quoted in Belvidere, or the Garden of the 
Muſes, 1610, p. 29, and in England's Parnaſſus, printed 1n 1600, 
p. 261, STEEVENS. 


This poem of Marlowe's was ſo popular, (as appears from many 
of the contemporary writers, that a quotation from it muſt have 
been known at once, at leaſt by the more enlightened part of the 
audience, Our author has again alluded to it in the Two Gentlemen 
0 Verona, The + dead ſhepherd, ” Marlowe, was killed, in 2a 
brothel in 1593. Two editions of Hero and Leander, I believe, 
bad been publ;ſhed before the year 1600; it being entered in the 
diatiouers' books, Sept. 28, 1993, and again in 1597. MaALOoxk. 


Nor. VIII. V 
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Pug. Thou haſt my love; Is not that neighbour 
$11. I would have you. ; 
PRE. Why, that were covetouſneſ,, 
Silvius, the time was, that I hated thee; 
And yet it is not, that I bear thee love: 
But fince that thou canſt talk of love ſo well, 
Thy company, which erſt was irkſome to me, 
I will endure; and I'll employ thee too : 

But do not look for further recompence, 
Than thine own gladneſs that thou art employ, 
SiL. So holy, and ſo perfect is my love, 

And I in ſuch a poverty of grace, 
That I ſhall think it a moſt plenteous crop 


To glean the broken ears after the man I Ic 
That the main harveſt reaps : looſe now and then WF I h. 
A ſcatter'd ſmile,? and that I'll live upon. For 
Phe. Knov'ſt thou the youth that ſpoke to me He 
ere while ? Anc 
SIL. Not very well, but I have met him of; I n 
And he hath bought the cottage, and the bounds, But 
That the old carlot once was maſter of.“ III 
Puk. Think not] love him, though I aſk for him; An 
"T'is but a peeviſh boy: —yet he talks well: — 8 
But what care I for words? yet words do well, | 
When he that ſpeaks them pleaſes thoſe that heat, Th 
It is a pretty youth: — not very pretty :— I w 
3 To glean the broken cars after the man Go 
That the main harveſt rat: looſe now and then 6 

A ſcattrr'd ſmile,]) Perhaps Shakſpeare owed this image to the 
ſecond chapter of the book of Ruth :—*+ Let fall ſome handlul Fort 
of purpole for her, and leave them that ſhe may glean then 7 
STEEVENS. Ree 
4 That thr old carlot once was maſter of. i. e. peaſant, from ca whic 
or churl : probably a word of Shakſpeare's coinage. Doucet. of i! 
@ peevilh boy: | Pecviſh in ancient language, ſignified 1 
weak, filly. So, in King Richard 111 : verte 


*+ When Richmond was a little perviſh boy. STEZVIVV. 
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Bat, ſure, he's proud; and yet his pride becomes him: 
He'll make a proper man: The belt thing in him 
Is his complexion; and faſter than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 
e is not tall; yet for his years he's tall:“ 
His leg is but ſo ſo; and yet 'os well: 
There was a pretty redneſs in his lip; 
A licle riper and more luſty red 
Than that mix d in his cheek ; twas juſt the difference 
Betwixt the conſtant red, and mingled damaſk 7 
There be ſome women, Silvius, had they mark'd him 
In parcels as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him: but, for my part, 
I love him not, nor hate him not; and yet 
] have more cauſe * to hate him than to love him: 
For what had he to do to chide at me? 
He ſaid, mine eyes were black, and my hair black; 
And, now I am remember'd, ſcorn'd at me: 
I marvel, why I anſwer'd not again: 
But that's all one ; omittance 1s no quittance. 
Ill write to him a very taunting letter, 
And thon ſhalt bear it; Wilt thou, Silvius ? 

SIL, Phebe, with all my heart. 

PHE. I'll write it ſtraight; 
The matter's in my head, and in my heart : 
I will be bitter with him, and paſſing ſhort : 
Go with me, Silvius. | Excunt. 


* He is not tall; yet for lis years he's tall:] The old copy reads: 
He is not very tall, &c. 
For the ſake of metre, [have omitted the uſeleſs adverb —very. STEEVENS. 

1 —— the conſtant red, and mingled damaſk.] . Conffaut red“ 
is uniſorm red. Mingled damaſk, is the filk of that name, in 
Which, by a various dizeQion of the threads, many lighter thades 
of the ſame color are exhibited. STEEVENS. 

"I have more can t—] 1, which ſcems to have been inad- 
vertently omitted in the old copy, was inferted by the editor 
of the ſecond folio, MALONE, 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. land 
| ad 
The ſame. wy 


Enter RoOSALIND, CELIA, and JAQUEsS, 


Jag. I pr'ythee, pretty youth, let me be better! 


q , R 
acquainted with thee. t 
rata 
Ros. They ſay, you are a melancholy fellow, 8 
Ja Jam ſo; I do love it better than laughing, 0 
Ros. Thoſe, that are in extremity of either, arg . 
. 7 
abominable fellows; and betray themſelves to every 0 
modern cenſure, worſe than drunkards. 5 
Jag, Why, 'tis good to be ſad and ſay nothing, liſp 
Ros. Why then, 'tis good to be a poll. 5 
. g of y 
Jag, 1 have neither the ſcholar's melancholy, = 
which is emulation; nor the muſician's, which 1s DO 
fantaſtical; nor the courtier's, which is proud; nor we 
the ſoldier's, which is ambitious; nor the lawyer's, * 
which is politick ; nor the lady's, which is nice; 0. 
nor the lover's, which is all theſe: but it is a me- —— 
lancholy of mine own, compounded of many mples, 

extracted from many objects: and, indeed, the ſundij 0 
contemplation of my travels, in which my often r1- « in 
mination wraps me, is a moſt humorous ladnels.* — 
Ros. A traveller! By my faith, you have great quali 
reaſon to be ſad : I fear, you have ſold your own riole 
. . . . 4 abled 

7 let me be better —] Br, which is wanting in the o! : 
copy, was added by the editor of the ſecond folio. MALO. A th 
. eis nice;| i. e. filly, trifling. So, in K. Richard (Il; 5 

© Bui the reſpects thereof are nice and trivial.” lot 
See note on Rom? and Fultet, AR. V. ſc. ii. Tt 
9 —— my often rumination wraps me, IS a moſt humorous ſadneſs] auth: 
The old copy read —i a3 moſt, &c. STFEVENS. ena 
The old copy ha - often CorreAcd by the editor of the ſecond — 
folio. Perhaps we thould rather read ** an4 which, by of en tua uo 


nalion, Wraps me in a moſt humorous {aducls,” Maron. 
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lands. to ſee other men's; then, to have ſeen much, 
and to have nothing, is to have rich eyes and poor 


hands. | 
Jag, Yes, I have gain'd my experience. 


Enter ORLANDO. 


Ros. And your experience makes you fad : I had 
rather have a fool to make me merry, than experi- 
ence to make me ſad; and to travel for it too. 

OL. Good day, and happinefs, dear Roſalind ! 

Jag, Nay then, God be wr you, an you talk 
in blank verle. | [ Exit. 

Ros. Farewel, monſieur traveller: Look, you 
liſp, and wear ſtrange ſuits ; diſable ? all the benefits 
of your own country; be out of love with your na- 
tivity, and almoſt chide God for making you that 
countenance you are; or I will ſcarce think you 
have ſwam in a gondola.— Why, how now, Or- 
lando ! where have you been all this while? Youa 
lover ?—An you ſerve me ſuch another trick, never 
come in my fight more. | 


As this ſpeech concludes with a ſentence at once ungrammatical 
and obſcure, I have changed a fingle letter in it; and inftead of 
„in a moſt humorous ſadneſs,” have ventured to read—+** is a moſt 
humorous ſadneſs.” Jaques firſt informs Roſalind what his melan- 
choly was not; and naturally concludes by telling her what the 
quality of it #s. To obtain a clear meaning, a leſs degree of 
violence cannot be employed. STEEVENS. 

* —— Gdiſable—] i. e. undervalue, So, afterwards :—* he 4iſ- 
«bled my judgement,” STEEVENS. 

* —— ſwam in a gondola.) That is, been at Venice, the ſeat 
at that time of all licentiouſneſs, where the young Engliſh genile- 
men waſted their fortunes, debaſed their morals, and ſometimes 
loſt their religion. | 

The faſhion of travelling, which prevailed very much in our 
author's time, was conſidered by the wiſer men as one of the prin- 
pal cauſes of corrupt manners. It was therefore gravely cen- 
lured by Aſcham in his Sckeolmaſter, aud by biſhop Hall in his 
Co Vadis; aud is here, and in other pallages, ridiculed by Sbak- 


beate. JOKNSON, 
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Orr. My fair Roſalind, I come within an hoy; R 
of my promiſe. a hc 
Ros. Break an hour's promiſe in love? He thy Wh 
will divide a minute into a. thouſand parts, and ver) 
break but a part of the thouſandth part of a minute ( 
in the affairs of love, it may be ſaid of him, thx K 
Cupid hath clap'd him o' the ſhoulder, but I Warrant 
him heart-whole. tik 
Orr. Pardon me, dear Roſalind. 2 
Ros. Nay, an you be ſo tardy, come no more 
in my fight; I had as lief be woo'd of a ſnail, 
Orr Of a ſnail ? beg 
Ros. Ay. of a ſnail; for though he comes ſlowly, | 
he carries his houſe on his head; a better jointure, ni 
I think, than you can make a woman :* Beſides, 
he brings his deſtiny with him. * 
OnLr. What's that? my 
Ros. Why, horns; which ſuch as you are fain to 
be beholden to your wives for: but be comes armed 
in his fortune, and prevents the ſlander of his wife. yo 
Orr. Virtue is no horn-maker; and my Roſalind 
is virtuous. We 
Ros. And I am your Roſalind. 
CEL. It pleaſes him to call you ſo; but he hati 
a Roſalind of a better leer than you. * | 
P- 
9 than you can male a woman:} Old copy — you make 1 _ 
woman. Corrected by Sir T. Hanmer. MALONE. 
 —— @ Roſalind of a better leer then you.] i. e. of a better fes · 
ture, complexion, or colour, than you. So, in P. Hollands 
Pliny, B. XXXI. c. ii. p. 403 : In ſome places there is no other 


thing bred or growing, but brown and duſkiſh, inſomuch as not 
only the cattel is all of that lere, but alſo the corn of the ground, 
&c; The word ſeems to be derived from the Saxon Hr, 
facies, frons, vultus. So, it is uſed in Titus Andronicus, AR IV. ſc. ü. 

© Here's a young lad fram'd of another leer.“ ToLLET: 
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Ros. Come, woo me, woo me; for now I am in 
a holiday humour, and like enough to conſent: — 
What would you ſay to me now, an I were your 
very very Roſalind? | 

OrL. I would kiſs, before I ſpoke. 

Ros. Nay, you were better ſpeak firſt; and when 
you were gravell'd for Jack of matter, you might 
tike occahon to kiſs. Very good orators, when 
they are out, they will ſpit; and for lovers, lacking 
(God warnus!* ) matter, the cleanlieſt ſhift is to kiſs. 

Orr. How if the kiſs be denied? 

Ros. Then ſhe puts you to entreaty, and there 
begins new matter. 

Orr. Who could be out, being before his beloved 
miſtreſs ? 

Ros. Marry, that ſhould you, if I were your 
miſtreſs; or I ſhould think my honeſty ranker than 
my wit. 

Orr. What of my ſuit ? 

Ros. Not out of your apparel, and yet ont of 
your ſuit: Am not I your Roſalind ? 

On. I take ſome joy to ſay you are, becauſe I 
would be talking of her. 

Ros. Well, in her perſon, Iſay—I will not have you. 


In the notes on the Canterbury Tales of Chaucer, Vol. IV. 
p. 320, lere is ſuppoſed to mean ſkin, So, in Iſumbras MSS. Cott. 
Cal. II. fol. 129 : | 

„% His lady is white as whales bone, 
„% Here lere bryghte to ſe upon, 
„ So fair as bloſme on tre. STEEVENS. 

* —— ( God warn us !) | If this exclamation (which occurs 
again in the quarto copies of 4 Midſummer Night's Dream] is not 
a corruption of — ++ God ward us, i. e. defend us, it muſt mean, 
* ſummon us to himſelf. '' So, in King Rickard III: 
„% And ſent to warn them to his royal preſence. 
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Onr. Then, in mine own perſon, I die. 


Ros. No, faith, die by attorney. The poor word all. 
is almoſt ſix thouſand years old, and in all this ting 0 
there was not any man died in his own perſon, vide. R 
lice!, in a love-cauſe, Troilus had his brains daſh' 0 
out with a Grecian club; yet he did what he could 
to die before; and he is one of the patterns of love. R 
Leander, he would have lived many a fair yer, C 
though Hero had turn'd nun, ifit had not been ſor R 
a lot midſummer night: for, good youth, he went C00 
but forth to waſh him in the Helleſpont, and, being and 
taken with the cramp, was drown'd; and the fooliſh Wh 
chroniclers of that age * found it was — Hero of ( 
« 1 . 
Seſtos. But theſe are all lies; men have died from ( 
| time to time, and worms have eaten them, but not | 
for love. | 0 
Orr. I would not have my right Roſalind of this he 
mind]; for, I proteſt, her frown might kill me. g 
Ros. By this hand, it will not kill a fly : But ( 
come, now I will be your Roſalind in a more | 
coming-on diſpoſition; and aſk me what you wil, ( 
I will grant it. ] 
OkL. Then love me, Roſalind. for 
5 —— chroniclers of that age — ] Sir T. Hanmer reads - ( 
coroners, by the advice, as Dr. Warburton hints, of ſome anony- 
mous critick. JOHNSON. ] 
Mr. Edwards propoſes the ſame emendation, and ſupports it by bu 
a pallage in Hamlet: The coroner hath ſat on her, and finds it— Th 
Chriftian Burial, *' I believe, however, the old copy is right; though 
Found is undoubtedly uſed in its forenfick ſenſe. MALONE. a M 
I am ſurprized that Sir Thomas Hanmer's juſt and ingenious | 
amendment ſhould not be adopted as ſoon as ſuggeſted. The 
alluſion is evidently to a coraner's inqueſt, which Roſalind ſuppoſes 
to have ſat upon the body of Leauder, who was drowned in croll- 
ing the Helleſpont, and that their verdi& was, that Hero of Selloi 
was the cauſe of his death. The word found is the legal term on 6 
k ſuch occaſions. We ſay, that a jury found it lunacy, or found it 1 


manſlaughter; aud the verdi is called the finding of the jury. M. M Aso. 


* 
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Ros. Yes, faith will I, fridays, and ſaturdays, and 


all. 
Ont. And wilt thou have me? 


Ros. Ay, and twenty ſuch. 
Ort. What ſay'ſt thou? 
Ros. Are you not good ? 
Orr. 1 hope ſo. 


Ros. Why then, can one deſire too much of a 
cood thing ? — Come, ſiſter, you ſhall be the prieſt, 
and marry us. — Give me your hand, Orlando: — 
What do you ſay, ſiſter? 


OkL. Pray thee, marry us. 
Ctr. I cannot ſay the words. 
Ros. You mult begin, Will you, Orlando, — 


CEL. Go to: Will you, Orlando, have to wiſe 
this Roſalind ? 


Ort. I will. 

Ros. Ay, but when? 

Ort. Why now; as faſt as ſhe can marry us. 

Ros. Then you muſt ſay, —T take thee, Roſalind, 
for wife, | 

Okr. I take thee, Roſalind, for wiſe. 


Ros. I might aſk -you for your commiſſion ; 
but, — I do take thee, Orlando, for my huſband : 
There a girl goes before the prieſt; * and, certainly, 
a woman's thought runs before her actions. 


Orr. So do all thoughts; they are wing'd. 


*—— There 3 girl goes before the priefl; ] The old copy reads — 
There's a girl,** &c. The emendation in the text was propoſed 
io me long ago by Dr. Farmer. STEEVENS. 
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Ros. Now tell me, how long you would have her 
aſter you have poſſeſs'd her. | | 

OkrL. For ever, and a day. 

Ros. Say a day, without the ever: No, no, Or. 
lando; men are April when they woo. Decemhey 
when they wed: maidsare May when they are maids, 
but the (ky changes when they are wives. I vil 
be more jealous of thee than a Barbary cock-pigeon 
over his hen; more clamorous than a parrot again 
rain; more new-fangled than an ape; more giddy 


in my deſires than a monkey: I will weep for mig 
nothing, like Diana in the fountain,“ and ] will dg k 


that when you are diſpos'd to be merry; I il 
laugh like a byen, * and that when thou art inclined 
to ſleep. | 


7 —— TI will weep for nothing, like Diana in the fountain, | The 
al'uſion is to the croſs in Cheapſide; the religious images with 
which it was ornamented, being defaced, (as we learn from Stowe] 

in 1596, There was then ſet up, a curious wrought tabernacle 
of gray marble, and in the ſame an alabaſter image of Diane, and 
water conveved from the Thames, prilling from her naked breaſt," 
Stowe, in Cheap Ward. 

Statues, and particularly, that of Diana, with water conveyel 
through them to give them the appearance of weeping figures, were 
anciently a frequent ornament of fountains.. So, in The CGih Metch, 
AQ III. ſc. iii: 

© — — — Now could TI cry 

« Like any image in a fountain, which 

© Runs lamentations. " ; 
And again in Reſamund's Epiſtle to Henry II. by Drayton : 

„ Hete in the garden, wrought by curious hands, 

© Naked Diana in the fountain ſtands. WHALLEY, 

* —— 1 will laugh like a hyen ,] The bark of the hyena vi 
anciently ſuppoſed to reſemble a loud Jaugh. 

So, in Webſter's Ducheſs of Maly, 1623 : 

« —— Methinks I ſee her /aughing, 
„% Excellent Hyena! * 
Again, in The Cobler's Prophecy, 1594 : 


© You laugh hyena-like, weep like a crocodile.” DET 
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Ost. But will my Roſalind do fo ? 

Ros. By my lite, ſhe will do as I do. 

OrL. O, but ſhe is wiſe, 

Ros. Or elſe ſhe conld not have the wit to do 
this : the wiſer, the waywarder : Make the doors ? 
upon a woman's wit, and it vill out at the caſe- 
ment; ſhat that, and "twill out at the key-hole; 
ſtop that, twill fly with the ſmoke out at the 


chimney. 

OrL. A man that had a wife with ſuch a wit, he 
might fay, — it. whather will ? * 

Koz. Nay, you might keep that check for it, till 
you met your wife's wit going to your neighbour's 
bed. 

Ort. And what wit could wit have to excuſe 
that ? 


9 —— Make the doors —] This is an expreſſion uſed in ſeveral 
of the midland counties, inſtead of bar the doors. So, in The 
Comedy of errors: | 

„The doors are made againſt you." STEEVENS, 


* —— Wit, whither wilt? } This muſt be ſome alluſion to a 
ſtory well known at that time, though now perhaps irretrievable. 
Jouxsox. 
This was an exclamation much in uſe, when any one was either 
talking nonſenſe, or uſurping a greater ſhare in converſation than 
juſtly belonged to him. So, in Decker's Satiromaſlix, 1602 ; * My 
ſweet, Wit whither wilt thou, my delicate poctical fury, &c. 
Again, in Heywood's Royal King, 1637 : 
« Wit: — is the word ſtrange to you? Wit? — 
„ Whither wilt thou? " 
Again, in the Preface to Greene's Groatſworth of Wit, 1621 : 
Wit whithrr wilt thou ? woe is me, 
© Thou haſt brought me to this miſerie. 
The ſame expreſſion occurs more than once in Taylor the water- 
poet, and ſeems to have been the title of ſome ludicrous perlorm- 
auce, STEEVENS. 


If I remember right, theſe are the firſt words of an old madrigal. 
MALONE., 
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Ros. Marry, to ſay, —ſhe came to ſeek you they 
You ſhall never take her without her anſwer, ? un 
you take her without her tongue. O, that won 
that cannot make her fault her huſband's occafich, « 
let her never nurſe her child herſelf, for ſhe vil 
breed it like a fool. 


ORrL, For theſe two hours Roſalind, I will lea (): 
thee. indec 

Ros. Alas, dear love, I cannot lack thee two hon, N 
Orr. 1 muſt attend the duke at dinner; by us ae 
o'clock I will be with thee again. 

Ros. Ay, go your ways, go your ways; —l kney C. 
what you would prove; my friends toid me as much, love 
and I thought no leſs : — that flattering tongue of pluc 
yours won me: — tis but one calt away, and ſo,- tie | 
come death. — Iwo o'clock is your hour? R 

OrL. Ay, [weet Roſalind. tho! 

Ros. By my troth, and in good earneſt, and love 
God mend me, and by all pretty oaths that are n an 
dangerous, if you break one jot of your promi ( 

pou 

3 You ſhall never take her without her anſwtr, ] See Chaucer) 
Marchantes Tale, ver. 10, 138 — 10, 149: 

„Ve, fire, quod Proſerpine, and wol ye ſo? s 
© Now by my modre Ceres ſoule | (were. fam 
© That I ſhall yeve hire ſuffiſaut anſwere, app. 
„% And alle women after for ire fake; 
% That though they ben in any gilt yiake, | 
© With face bold they ſhul hemſelve excuſe, whe 
© And beere hem doun that wolden hem accuſe, 
« For lack of aniwere, non of us thal dien. 6 
© Al hadye ſcena thing with buthe youre eyen, "WR 


© Yet ſhul we fo viſage it hardely, 
„% And wepe and {were and chiden ſubtilly, 
„ That ye ſhul ben as lewed as ben gees. 
T yRWAITT. 


6 make her fault her kuſband's occaſion, ] That is, repreſen 
her fault as occaſioned by her hulband. Sir T. Haumer read, 
her kujband's acculation. JOHNSON, 
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or come one minute behind your hour, Iwill think 
ou the moſt pathetical break-promiſe,* and the 
moſt hollow lover, and the moſt unworthy of her 
ou call Roſalind, that may be choſen out of the 
groſs band of the unfaithful: therefore beware my 
cenſure, and keep your 'promile. 

Oar, With no leſs religion, than if thou wert 
indeed my Rolalind: So, adieu. 

Ros. Well, time is the old juſtice that examines 
all ſuch offenders, and let time try : * Adieu ! 
Exit ORLANDO. 


Cer. You have ſimply miſus'd our ſex in your 
love-prate: we muſt have your doublet and hoſe 
pluck'd over your head, and ſhow the world what 
tie bird hath done to her own neſt.” 

Ros. O coz. coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that 
thou didſt know how many fathom deep | am in 
love; But it cannot be ſounded; my alf-&ion bath 
an unknown bottoin, like the bay of Portugal. 
Ct. Or rather, bottomleſs; that as faſt as you 
pour affection in, it runs out. 


* —— IT will think you the moſt pathetical breat-promiſe,] The 
lame epithet occurs again in Love's Labour's Loft, aud with as liule 
apparcut meaning: 

8 moſt pathetical nit.“ STFEVENS., 
I believe, by pathetiia! break promiſe, Roſalind, means a lover 
whoſe fallehood would moſt deeply affett his miſtreſs. 


MALOXE. 


0 time is the old juſtice that rxamin's all ſuch offenders, and {tt 
ume ½ ] So, in Troilus and Creſſide : 

* And that % common arbitratir, Tims, 

„Will one dav end it.” STEVENS. : 
— to her gun nfl.) So, in Lodge's Roſalynde : And 1 
prar you (quoth Alena) if our own 1abes were off, what mettal 
de you made of, chat you are ſo latviicall againſt women? Is it 
Lot a toule bird dehles her owue neſt? STEVENS. | 
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Ros. No, that ſame wicked baſtard of Veny, 
that was begot of thought,“ conceiy'd of ſpleen, 
and born of badneſs; that blind raſcally boy, ty 
abuſes every one's eyes, becauſe his own are oy 
let him be judge, how deep 1 am in love Il tel 
thee, Aliena, I cannot be out of the ſight of Or. 
lando: Fil go finda ſhadow, and ſigh till he come.“ 

CEL. And I'Il ſleep. [ Exeunt, 


SCENE IL 


Another part of the Foreſt. 


Enter Jaques and Lords, in the habit of Foreſler,, 


Jaq. Which is he that kill'd the deer? 

1 Lokp. Sir, it was I. 

Jag, Let's preſent him to the duke, like a Ro- 
man conqueror ; and it would do well to ſet the 
deer's horus upon his head, for a branch of victory 
Have you no ſong, foreſter, for this purpole ? 

2 Lokp. Yes, tir. 

Jag. Sing it; 'tis no matter how it be in tune, 
ſo it make noiſe enough. 


—— begot of thought, i. e. of melancholy. so, in Juliu 
Ceſar 
„„ take thought, and die for Cæſar.“ STEgvins. 
—— I'll go find a ſhadow, and ſigh till he come.) 50, it 
Moda: 
„Let us ſeck out ſome deſolate ſhade, and there 
++ Weep our {ad boſoms empty.“ STEEVENS. 
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1. What ſhall he have, that kill'd the deer? 
2. His leather ſkin, and horns to wear.“ 
1. Then ſing him home: 
Take thou no ſcorn, to wear the horn; 
It was a creſt ere thou waſt born. 
1. Thy father's father wore it: 
2. And thy father bore it: 
All. The horn, the horn, the luſiy horn, 
Is not a thing to laugh to ſcorn, [ Exeunt. 


bear this bur- 


The reſt ſhall 
2 


' His leather ſkin, and horns to wear.] Shakſpeare ſeems to have 
formed this ſong on a hint afforded by the novel which furniſhed 
him with the plot of his play: What news, Forreſter? Haſt 
thou wounded ſome deere, and loſt him in the fall? Care not, 
man, for lo ſmall a lofle ; thy fees was but the /tinne, the ſhoulders, 
and the korns.”* Lodges Roſalynde, or Euphues's Golden Legacie, 1592. 
For this quotation the reader is indebted to Mr. Malone. 

So likewiſe in an aucient MS. entitled The Boke of Huntyng, 
that is cleped Mayſfter of Game : ++ And as of fees, it is to wite that 
what man that ſmyte @ dere atte his tree with a dethrs ftroke, and he 
be recouered by ſonne going doune, he ſhall haue the hn, c.“ 

STFEVENS, 

Tate thou no ſcorn, to wear the hom;] In King John in two 
parts, 1591, a play which our authour had without doubt atten- 
lively read, we find theſe lines : 

© But let the fooliſh Frenchman take no ſcorn, 
„If Philip front him with an Engliſh horn.” MALONE. 

To take ſcorn is a phraſe that occurs again in King Henry VT, 
P.L Ad IV. ſc. iv: 

„Aud take foul ſcorn, to fawn on him by ſending.” 
STEEVENS. 
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SCENE II: 
The Foreſt. 
« Enter RO8ALIND and CELIA. 


Ros. How ſay you now? Is it not paſt ty 
o'clock? and here much Orlando!“ 

CEL. I warrant you, with pure love, and troubled 
brain, he hath ta'en his bow and arrows, and i; 
gone forth—to ſleep : Look, who comes here. 


Enter SILVIUS. 


$11, My errand is to you, fair youth ; — 


»The foregoing noiſy ſcene was introduced only to fil up an d 
interval, which is to repreſent two hours. This contraction of Phe 
the time we might impute to poor Roſalind's impatience, but 'R 
that a few minutes after we find Orlando ſending his excuſe, | 
do not ſee that by any probable diviſion of the acts this abſurdity Ane 
can be obviated. JOHNSON. I {a 

L and here much Orlando !] Thus the old copy. Some «i Af, 


the modern editors read, but without the leaſt authority. 
1 wonder muck, Orlando is not here. STEEVENS. 
The word muck ſhould be explained. It is an expreſſion of 
latitude, and taken in various ſenſes. Here's muck Orlan(o—1. e. 
Here is no Orlando, or we may look for him. We have {il 
this uſe of it, as when we ſay, ſpeaking of a perſon who ve 
ſuſpect will not keep his appointment, „ Ay, you will be fur 
to ſee him there much!“ WHALLEY. p 
So the vulgar yet ſay, I ſhall get muck by that no doubt, 
meaning that they ſhall get nothing. MALONE. 
Here muck Orlando ! is ſpoken ironically on Roſalind perceivigg 
that Orlando had failed in bis engagement. | HOLT WHilt. _ 
Muck, in our author's time, was an expteſſion denoting adus 
Tation. S0, in King Henry IV, P. II. Ad II. fc. iv: 
© What, with two points on your ſhoulder? muck!” 
Again, in The Taming of the Shrew : 
© 'Tis muck !— Servant, leave me and her alone." Matrox. 
Much! was more frequently uſed to indicate diſdain, Sce noi 
on the firſt of the two paſſages quoted by Mr, Malone. STEEVS. 


He) 
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My gentle Phebe bid me give you this: 
| Giving a letter, 

| know not the contents; but, as I guels, 
By the ſtern brow, and walpiſh action 
Which ſhe did ule as ſhe was writing of it, 
It bears an angry tenour: pardon me, 
Jam but as a guiltleſs meſſenger, | 

Ros. Patience herſelf would ſtartle at this letter, 
And play the ſwaggerer;* bear this, bear all : 
She ſays, I am not fair; that I lack manners; 
She calls me proud; and, that ſhe could not love me 
Were man as rare as phcenix; Od's my will! 
Her love is not the hare that I do hunt: 
Why writes ſhe ſo to me? — Well, ſhepherd, well, 
This is a letter of your own device. | | 

Sit. No, Iproteſt, I know not the contents; 
Phebe did write it. 
| Ros, Come, come, you are a fool, 
And turn'd into the extremity of love. 
Iſaw her hand: ſhe has a leathern hand, 
A freeſtone-colour'd hand; * I verily did think 
That her old gloves were on, but 'twas her hands; 


* —— bid me —] The old copy redundantly reads — did bid me. 
STEEVENS. 
* Patience herſelf would flartle at this letter, 
And play the ſwaggerer; ] So, in Meaſure for Meaſure: 
% This would make mercy ſwear, and play the tyrant." 
STEEVENS. 
* Phebe did write it. 
Rol. Come, come, you are a fool, — — 

I ſaw her hand: ſhe has a leathern fand, 

A free ſtone- colour d hand:) As this paſſage now flands, the 
metre of the firſt line is imperfect, and the ſenſe of the whole; tor 
hy ſhould Roſalind dwell ſo much upon Phebe's hands, unless 
Mvius had ſaid ſomething about them? — I have no doubt but the 
live originally ran thus : 

Phebe did write it with her own fair hand. 
and then Rofalind's reply will naturally follow. N. Mason. 


Vol. VIII. X 
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She has a huſwiſe's hand: but that's no matter: 
I ſay, ſhe never did invent this letter; 
This is a man's invention, and his hand. 
SIL. Sure, it is hers. 
Ros. Why, is a boiſterous and a cruel ſtile, 
A ſtile for challengers; why, ſhe defies me, 
Like Turk to Chriſtian : woman's gentle brain 
Could not drop forth ſuch giant-rude invention, 
Such Ethiop words, blacker in their effect 
Than in their countenance :— Will you hear the 
letter? 
S1L. So pleaſe you, for I never heard it yet; 
Yet heard too much of Phebe's cruelty. 
Ros. She Phebes me: Mark how the tyrant wits, 


Art thou god to ſhepherd turn'd, | Reads, 
that a maiden's heart hath burn'd?— 


Can a woman rail thus? 
SIL. Call you this railing? 


Ros. Why, thy godhead laid apart, 
War'ſt thou with a woman's heart? 


Did you ever hear ſuch railing ?— 
Whales the eye of man did Woo me, 
That could do no vengeance * to me. — 


Meaning me a beaſt.— 


Tf the ſcorn of your bright eyne 
Have power to raiſe ſuch love in mine, 
Alack, in me what ſtrange efjef 

Would they work in mild aſpetl ? 
Wheiles you chid me, I did love; 
How then might your prayers move? 


3 —— woman's gentle brain —] Old copy — women's. 
rected by Mr. Rowe, MALONE. 


1 Vengeance — ] is uſed for miſchief. JoHNSON. 
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He, that brings this love to thee, 

Little knows this love in me: 

And by him ſeal up thy mind; : 
Whether that thy youth and kind! 

Will the faithful offer take 

Of me, and all that I can mate: 

Or elſe by him my love deny, 

And then T'll fludy how to die. 

SI. Call you this chiding ? 

Cer, Alas, poor ſhepherd! 

Ros. Do you pity him? no, he deſerves no pity.— 
Wilt thou love ſuch a woman ?— What, to make 
thee an inſtrument, and play falſe ſtrains upon thee ; 
not to be endured !—Well, go your way to her, (for, 
Iſee, love hath made thee a tame ſnake,)? and ſay this 
to her; — That if ſhe love me, I charge her to love 
thee; if ſhe will not, I will never have her, unleſs 
tou entreat for her. — If you be a true lover, hence, 
and not a word; for here comes more company. 
Exit SILVIUS: 


Euter OLIVER. 


OL. Good-morrow, fair ones: Pray you, if you 
know 
" —— youth and kind —] Find is the old word for nature. 
JounsoN, 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra: „ You muſt think this, look you, 
that the worm will do his kind," STEEVENS. 

" —— all that I can make ;] i. e. raiſe as profit from any thing. 
$0, in Meaſure for Meaſure: He's in for a commodity of brows 
aper; of which he made five marks ready money.” STEEVENS. 

' ——1 fee, love hath made thee a tame ſnake,] This term was, 
in Our author's time, frequently uſed to expreſs a poor contempti- 
ble fellow. So, in Sir Jokn Oldcafile, 1600; ** —— aud you, 
poor ſnakes, come ſcldom to a booty. 

Again, in Lord Cromwell, 1602 : 

 —  ——— the pooreſt ſnate, | 

That feeds on lemous, pilchards ——. "PR 
2 
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Where, in the purliens * of this foreſt, flang; 
A ſheep-cote, fenc'd about with olive- tees! 
CEL, Welt of this place, down in the neighbout 
bottom, 
The rank of oſiers, by the murmuring ſtream, 
Left on your right hand,“ brings you to the place; 
But at this hour the houſe doth keep itſelf, 
There's none within. 
OL. If that an eye may profit by a tongue, 
Then 1 ſhould know you by deſcription; 
Such garments, and ſuch years: The boy is fair, 
Of feriale favour, and beſtows himſelf 
Like a ripe fijler :* but the woman lou,“ 
And browner than her brother. Are not you 
The owner of the houſe I did enquire for? 
CEL. It is no boaſt, being alk'd, to ſay, we ar 
Okt. Orlando doth commend him to you both; 


hand 
® —— purlieus of this foreſt,] Purlieu, ſays Manwood's Trag wy 
on the Foreſt Laws, c. xx. ** Is a certaine territorie of ground 0. *. 
joyning unto the foreſt, meared and bounded with unmoveible Wior 
marks, mecres, and boundaries: which territories of ground vi 
allo foreſt, and afterwards diſaforeſted againe by the perambu- 1 
lations made for the ſevering of th foreſt from the old. 5 
g of the new foreſt from af ns 
Reed, 
3 | 
Bullokar, in his Expoſitor, 1616, deſcribes a purlicu as * a place Ma 
neere joining to 4 foreſt, where it is lawful for the owner of the 
ground to hunt, if he can diſpend fortie ſhillings by the yeete, 0 oF 
ſreelaud. MALONE, thus | 
7 Leſt on your Tight hand, ] 1. e. paſſing by the rauk of ozit, 4 not: 
and leaving them on your right hand, you will reach the place. So, 
MALO, Cilpo! 
0 = beſtows himſelf 
Lite @ ripe fijtrv:] Of this quaint phraſeology there i; an & 1 
ample in Aing Henry IV, P. II: How might we ſec I but a: 
below hiwſelt to-night in his true colours?“ STEEveNs. {enſe, 
9 —— but the woman low, ] But, which is not in the old ch my 4 
was added by the editor of the ſecond folio, to ſupply the melt evtty, 
I ſuſpc4 it is not the word omitted, but have nothing betet TY 


propole. MALONE, 


ace; 
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And to that youth, he calls his Roſalind, 
He ſends this bloody napkin ;? Are you he ? 
Ros. Iam: What muſt we underſtand by this? 
Ori. Some of my ſhame ; if you will know of me 
What man I am, and how, and why, and where 
This handkerchief was ſtain'd. 
CEL. | 1 pray you, tell it. 
Orr. When laſt the youngOrlandoparted ſromyou, 
He left a promile to return again 
Within an hour; * and, pacing through the foreſt, 
Chewing the food of ſweet and bitter fancy, 
Lo, what befel ! he threw his eye aſide, 
And, mark, what object did preſent itſelf! 
Under an oak, whole boughs were moſs'd with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, * 


1 —— NRephin;] i. e. handkerchief, Ray ſays, that a pocket 
handkerchief is ſo called about Sheffield in Yorklhire. So, in 
Greene's Never too Late, 1616: «+ I can wet one of my new lock- 
nm napkins with weeping." 

Naben, indeed, ſignilles linen in general, So, in Decker's Honeſt 
Whore, 1635: 

© —— pr'ythee put me into wholeſome nepery. * 
Again, in Chapman's May-Day, 1611: * Beſides your munition 
of manchet nefpery plates. Vaperia, Ital. STEEVExS., 

* Within an hour; ] We muſt read — within two hours, JOHNSON, 

May not within an hour ſignify within à certain time? 

TyYRWHITT, 

' —— of ſweet and bitter fancy, ] i. e. love, which is always 
tus deſcribed by our old poets, as compoſed of contraries. See 
« note on Romeo and Juliet, Ad I. fc. ii. 

So, in Lodge's NRG, 1590: „ 1 have noted the variable 
Gipohtion of fancy, —— a bitter pleaſure wrapt in ſweet prejudice, *' 

MALONF, 

Under an oak, ] The ancient copy reads — Under an eld oak; 
but as this epithet hurts the meaſure, witkout improvement of the 
lenle, (for we are told in the ſame line that its „ boughs were moſs'd 
with age,” and afterwards, that its top was „ bald with dry anti- 
749, ] 1 have omitted old, as au unqueſtionable interpolation. 

STEEVENS, 


" Under an oak, &c.] The paſſage ſtands thus iu Lodge's d 
X 3 
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A wretched ragged man, o'ergrown with hair, 


Lay flceping on his back: about his neck And 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, Cl 


Who with her head, nimble in threats, approachd 
The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly 


Sgeing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, Tha 
And with indented glides did flip away C 
Iuto a baſh: under which buſh's ſhade For 
A lionels, with udders all drawn dry, R 
I ay conching, head on ground, with catlike watch, Foo 
When 1iat the fleeping man ſhould ſtir; for 'tis 0 
The royal diſpoſition of that beaſt, But 
To prev on nothing that doth ſeem as dead: An 


vel: „ Salzdyne, wearie with wandring up and downe, and hun, 
grev vit) long faſting, finding a little cave by the fide of a thicket, 
eating ſuch truite as the forreſt did affoord, and contenting hin. 
ſeif with fuch drinke as nature had provided, and thirft made 
delicate, alier his repaſt he fell into a dead fleepe. As thus he 
lay a hungry leon came hunting downe the edge of the grove 
for prav, aud eſpying Saladyne, began to ceaze upon him: but 
lecing he lay flill without any motion, he left to touch him, for 
that lyons hate to pray on dead carkalſes: and yet delirous to 
have ſome foode., the lyon lay downe and watcht to (ee if he 
would flirre. While thus Saladyne ſlept ſecure, fortune that wa 
careful of her champion, began to ſmile, and brought it 0 to 
palle, that Roſader (having ſtricken a deere that but lightly hun 
fle chrough the thicket} came pacing downe by the grove withi 
boare-{peaie in his hande in great haſte, he ſpyed where a ma 
lay afleepe, and a hon faſt by him: amazed at this fight, 3 he 
food gazing, his noſe on the ſodaine bledde, which made hin 
cozjequre it was ſome friend of his. Whereupon drawing wort 
nigh, he might eafily diſcerne his viſage, and perceived by bi 
phiſnomie-that it was his brother Saladyne, which drave Roſadet 
into a deepe paſſion, as a man perplexed, &c, — — But the preſent 
time craved no ſuch doubting ambages: for he muſt eyther reſolve 


T 
$C 


ty 


to hazard his life for his reliefe, or elſe ſteale away and leave li! A 
to the crueltie of the lyon. In which doubt hee thus bricly 8 
debated, &c. STEEVENS. | 

* A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, ] So, in Arden of Feit 
ham, 1592 : a 


4a, 


= the flarven lioneſs 
„% When ſhe is dry-ſuckt of her eager young. STEVEN 
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This ſeen, Orlando did approach the man, 
And found it was his brother, his elder brother. 
Cer. O, 1 have heard him ſpeak of that ſame 
brother ; : | 
And he did render him 6 the moſt unnatural 
That liv'd 'mongſt men. 
Orr. And well he might ſo do, 
For well I know he was unnatural, 
Ros. But, to Orlando ;—Did he leave him there, 
Food to. the ſuck'd and hungry lioneſs ? 
Ori. Twice did he turn his back, and purpos'dſo; 
Bat kindneſs, nobler ever than revenge, 
And nature, ſtronger than his juſt occaſion, 
Made him give battle to the honels, 
Who quickly fell before him ; in which hurtling 7 
From miſerable ſlumber I awak'd. 
CEL. Are you his brother ? 
Ros. Was it you he reſcu'd? 
CEL. Was't you that did ſo oft contrive to kill 
him ? 
O11. Twas I; but 'tis not I: I do not ſhame 
To tell you what I was, ſince my converſion 
So ſweetly taſtes, being the thing I am. 
Ros. But, for the bloody napkin ?— 


And he did render kim —] i. e. deſcribe him, MALONE, 
So, in Cymbeline : 
++ May drive us to a render where we have liv'd.“ 
STEEVENS, 
7 in which hurtling — ] To. hurtle is to move with impe- 
tuolity and tumult. So, in Julius Coſar : 
„% A noiſe of battle kurtlicd in the air. 
Again, in Naſh's Lenten Su, &c. 1591: * — hearing of the 
gangs of good fellows that kurtled and buſtled thither, &c. 
Again, in Spenſer's Faerie Queen, B. I. c. iv: 
4% All Aurtlen forth, and ſhe with princely pace, xc. 
Again, B. 1. c. viii: 
Came kur{ling in full fierce, and forc'd the kuight retire.” 
STEEVENS. 
X 4 


h'd 
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OLn. By, and by, 
When from the firſt to laſt, betwixt us two, 
Tears our recountments had moſt kindly bath'd, 
As, how I came into that deſert place; * 
In brief, he led me to the gentle duke, 
Who gave me freſh array, and entertainment, 
Committing me unto my brother's love; 

Who led me inllantly unto his cave, 

There ſtripp'd himſelf, and here upon his arm 
The lioneſs had torn ſome fleſh away, 

Which all this while had bled; and now he fainted, 
And cry'd, in fainting, upon Roſalind. 

Brief, I recover'd him; bound up his wound; 
And, after ſome {mall ſpace, being ſtrong at heart, 
He ſent me hither, ilranger as I am, 

To tell this ſtory, that you might excuſe 

His broken promiſe, and to give this napkin, 
Dy'd in this blood; ? unto the ſhepherd youth 
That he in ſport doth call his Roſalind. 

CEL. Why, how nowy Ganymede? ſweet Gany- 

mede? [ RoSALIND faint, 

Ori. Many will ſwoon when they do look cn 

blood. 


* As, how I came into that deſert place; ) I believe, a line fol 
lowing this has been loſt, 
As, in this place, figuihes — as for inflance. So, in Hamlet: 
« As, lars with trains of fire,” &c. 

I ſuſpe& no omiſſion. STEEVENS. 

9 Dy'd in this blood; ] Thus the old copy. The editor of the 
ſecond folio changed this blood unneceſſarily to — his blood. Olive! 
points to the hanakerchief, when he preſents it; and Roſalind 
could not doubt whoſe blood it was after the account that had bee! 
before given, MALOXE. 

Perhaps the change of this into is, is imputable only to the 
compolitor, who cafually omitted the ?. Either reading may ſerve; 
and ceriaiuly that of the ſecond folio is not the worſt, becauſe! 
prevents the diſguſting repetition of the pronoun this, with which 
the preſent ſpeech is infelted, STEEVENS, 
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Cer. There is more in it :—Conſin—Ganymede!* 
O11. Look, he recovers. 


Ros. I would, I were at home. 
Cer, We'll lead you thither :— 
pray you, will you take him by the arm? 


O11. Be of good cheer, youth: Mou a man? 
You lack a man's heart. 


Ros. 1 do ſo, I confeſs it. Ah, fir, *a body would 
think this was well counterfeited: I pray you, tell 
| your brother how well I counterſeited. —Heigh 
ho!— 

Ort. This was not counterfeit; there is too great 
eſlimony in your complexion, that it was a paſſion 
of earneſt, : 

Ros. Counterfeit, I aſſure yon. 


Out. Well then, take a good heart, and counter- 
ſeit to be a man, 


Ros. So I do: but, i'faich T ſhould have been a 
woman by right. 


Cer, Come, you look paler and paler; pray you, 
draw home wards: Good fir, go with us. 85 


Ott. That will J, for I muſt bear anſwer back 
How you excuſe my brother, Roſalind. | 


Ros. I ſhall deviſe ſomething : But, I pray you, 
commend my counterſeiting to him: Will you go? 
[ Exeunt. 


* —— Couſin — Ganymede!] Celia in her firſt fright forgets 
Roſalind's character and diſguiſe, and calls out couſin. then recol- 
cas herſelf, and ſays, Gauymede, JOHNSON. 


" ih. fir,] The old copy reads — Ah, firra, kc. CorreQed 
by the editor of the ſecond folio, MALONE. 
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AGT VV SCENE I. 
The ſame. 
Enter 'TOUCHSTONE and AUDREY. 


Touch. We ſhall find a time, Audrey; patience, 
gentle Audrey, 

Aub. Faith, the prieſt was good enough, forall 
the old gentleman's ſaying. 

Touch. A moſt wicked fir Oliver, Audrey, a moſt 
vile Mar-text. But, Audrey, there 1s a youth here 
in the foreſt lays claim to you. 

Aub. Ay, I know who tis; he hath no intereſtin 
me in the world: here comes the man you mean, 


Enter WILLIAM. 


Touch. It is meat and drink to me to ſee a clown: 
By my troth, we that have good wits, have much * 


to anſwer for; we ſhall be flouting ; we cannot 
hold. 


WiLL. Good even, Audrey. 
Abp. God ye good even, William. 
Wilt. And good even to you, fir. 


Touch. Good even, gentle friend: Cover thy 
head, cover thy head; nay, pr'ythee, be cover. 
How old are you, friend ? 


WI1LL., Five and twenty, fir. 

Touch. A ripe age: Is thy name, William? 
Witt. William, fir. | 

Toucu. A fair name: Waſt born i'the foreſt here! 
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WIII. Ay, fir, I thank God. 
Touch. Thank God ;—a good anſwer: Art rich? 
WIII. Faith, fir, ſo, ſo. 


Touch. So, ſo, is good, very good, very excellent 
good: and yet it is not; it is but ſo ſo. Art thou 
wiſe? 

WIII. Ay, fir, I have a pretty wit. 


Touch. Why, thou ſay'ſt well. I do now re- 
member a ſaying; The fool doth think he ts wiſe, but 
the wiſe man knows himſelf to be a joo!. The heathen 
philoſopher, when he had a delire to cat a grape, 
would open his lips when he put it into his mouth ;* 
meaning thereby, that grapes were made to cat, and 
lips to open. You do love this maid? * 


WIII. I do, fr. 


Touch. Give me your hand: Art thou learned 7 
WIII. No, ſir. 


Touch. Then learn this of me; To have, is to 
have: For it is a figure in rhetorick, that drink, 
being pour'd out of a cup into a glaſs, by filling 


* The heathen philoſopher, whrn he had a drfire to eat à grape, Kc.] 
This was deſigned as a ſneer on the ſeveral tifling and inſignificant 
fayings and aQions, recorded of the ancient philoſophers, by the 
writers of their lives, ſuch as Diogenes Laertjus, Philoſtratus, 
Eunapius, &c. as appears from its being introduced by one of their 
wiſe ſayings, WARBURTON. 

A book called The Difes and Sayings of the Philoſophers, was 
printed by Caxton in 1477. It was trauſlated out of French into 
Engliſh by Lord Rivers. From this performance, or ſome re— 
publication of it, Shakſpeare's knowledge of theſe philoſophical 
titles might be derived. STEEVENS. 


— meanirg thereby, that grapes were made to cat, and lips to 
hen. You do love this maid? Part of this dialogue ſeems to 
nave grown out of the novel on which the play is formed: ** Phebe 
15 no latice for your its, and her grapes hang lo hie, that gaze at 
them you may, but touch them you canuot.” MALONE., 


—— 
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the one doth empty the other: For all your writer, 
do conſent, that ihſe is he; now you are not ie 
for I am he. 


WIII. Which he, fir? 


Touch. He, fir, that muſt marry this woman: 
Therefore, you clown, abandon,—which is in the 
vulgar, leave, — the ſociety, —which in the booriſh 
is, company, — of this female, —which in the con. 
mon is, woman, which together is, abandon the 
ſociety of this female; or, clown thou periſheſt; or, 
to thy better underſtanding, dieſt; to wit, I kill 
thee,* make thee away, tranſlate thy life into death, 


thy liberty into bondage: I will deal in poiſon with 4 
thee, or in baſtinado, or in ſteel; Iwill bandy with 5 
thee in faction; I will o'er-run thee with policy; * 
Iwill kill thee a hundred and fifty ways ; therefore - 
tremble, and depart. h 
Aup. Do, good William. 1; 
WiLL. God reſt you merry, fir, [ Extt, a 
Enter CoRIiN. 

Cor. Our maſter and miſtreſs ſeek yon; come, 
away, away. | þ 

Touch. Trip, Andrey, trip, Audrey ;—lI attend, 
I attend. [ Exeunt. b 
5 — to wit, I kill thee, ] The old copy reads — „ or, to wit, | : 
Kill thee.” I have omitted the impertinent conjundion or, by the {1 


advice of Dr, Farmer. STzxveNs. 


a” „ 2 tC 


ers 


. 
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SCENE II. 
The ſame. 


— 


Enter ORLAN DO and OLIVER. 


OxL. Is't poſſible, 5 that on ſo little acquaintance 
you ſhould like her? that, but ſeeing, you ſhould 
love her ? and, loving, woo? and, wooing, ſhe 
ſhould grant? And will you perlever to enjoy 
her? 

OI. Neither call the giddineſs of it in queſtion, 
the poverty of her, the ſmall acquaintance, my ſud- 
den wooing, nor her ſudden conſenting; “ but ſay 
with me, I love Aliena; ſay with her, that ſhe loves 
me; conſent with both, that we may enjoy each 
other: it ſhall be to your good; for my father's 
honſe, and all the revenue that was old fir Row- 
land's, will I eſtate upon you, and here hve and die 
4 ſhepherd. 


Enter ROSALIND. 


Orr. You have my conſent. Let your wedding 
be to-morrow : thither will I invite the duke, and 


* 1,'t poſſible, &c.] Shakſpeare, by putting this queſtion into 
the mouth of Orlaudo, ſeems to have been aware of the impro- 
priety which he had been guilty of by deſerting his original. In 
Lodge's novel, the elder brother is inſtrumental in ſaving Aliena 
from a band of ruffans, who * thought to ſteal her away, and to 
give her to the king for a preſent, hoping, becauſe the king was 
a great leacher, by ſuch a gift to purchaſe all their pardons.” 
Without the intervention of this circumftance, the paſlion of Aliena 
appears to be very haſty indeed. STEEVENS. 


— nor her ſudden conſenting; ] Old copy — nor ſudden. Cor- 
refed by Mr. Rowe. MALONE, | 
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all his contented followers: Go you, and prepar, 
Aliena ; for, look you, here comes my Roſaling, 


Ros. God fave you, brother. 
Ori. And you, fair ſiſter, * 


Ros. O, my dear Orlando, how it grieves me t 
ſee thee wear thy heart in a ſcarf, 


OkL. It is my arm. 


Ros. I thought, thy heart had been wounded with 
the claws of a lion. 


Orc. Wounded it is, but with the eyes of a lady, 


Ros. Did your brother tell you how I counter. 


feited to iwoon, when he ſhow'd me your hbandke: 
chief ? 


OkL. Ay, and greater wonders than that. 


Ros. O, I know where you are: Nay, tis true: 
there was never any thing (o ſudden, but the figh 
of two rams,“ and Cæſar's thralonical brag o- 
came, ſaw, and overcame: For your brother and my 
ſiſter no ſooner met, but they look'd ; no loona 
look'd, but they lov'd; no ſooner lov'd, but they 
ſigh'd; no ſooner figh'd, but they alk'd one anotho 
the. reaſon; no ſooner knew the reaſon, but tie 
fought the remedy : and in theſe degrees have ther 
made a pair of ſtairs to marriage, wich they will 
climb incontinent, or elſe be incontinent before 


And you, fair ſiſter.] I know not why Oliver ſhould call Roß. 
lind ſiſter. He takes her yet to be a man. | ſupple we ſhouli 
read — And you, and your fair fiſter. JorS0N, 


Oliver ſpeaks to her in the charader ſhe had aſſumed, of a wor 
man courted by Orlando his brother. CAAM k. 


9 never any thing ſo ſudden, but the hgat of two rau, 
So, in Laneham's Account of Queen Elitabeths LEntertunmet © 
Kennelworth Caftle, 1575: © — ootrageous in their 1acez az 14 
at their rut. STEEVENS, 


re 
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marriage: they are in the very wrath of love, and 
they will together; clubs cannot part them.“ 

Orr. They ſhall be married to-morrow; and I 
will bid the duke to the nuptial. But, O, how bitter 
[a thing it is to look into happineſs through another 
man's eyes! By ſo much the more ſhall I to-mor- 
row be at the height of heart-heavineſs, by how 
much I ſhall think my brother happy, in having 
what he wiſhes for. 

Ros. Why then, to-morrow I cannot ſerve your 
turn for Roſalind ? 

Ort. I can live no longer by thinking. | 

Ros. I will weary you then no longer with idle 
talking. Know of me then, (for now I ſpeak to 
ſome purpoſe,) that I know you are a gentleman of 
good conceit: I ſpeak not this, that you ſhould bear 
a good opinion of my knowledge, inſomuch, I ſay, 
I know you are; neither do I labour for a greater 
eſteem than may in ſome little meaſure draw a be- 
lief from you, to do yourſelf good, and not to grace 
me. Believe then, if you pleaſe, that I can do 
ſirange things: I have, ſince I was three years old, 


* —— clubs cannot part them.) It appears from many of our 


old dramas, that, in our author's time, it was a common cuſtom, 
on the breaking out of a fray, to call out Clubs — Clubs,” to 
bart the combatants. 
So, in Titus Andronicus : 
% Clubs, clubs; theſe lovers will not Beep the peace. 
The preceding words — „ they are in the very wrath of love, 
ſow that our author had this in contemplation. MALONE. 


So, in the Firſt Part of K. Henry VI. when the Mayor of London 
u endeavouring to put a ſtop to the combat between the partiſans 
of Cloceſter and Wincheſter, he ſays, 

I'll call for elubs, if you will not away. 
And in Henry VIII. the Porter ſays, „1 miſſed the meteor once, 
and hit that woman, who cried out Clubs! when 1 might ſee from 
lome forty truncheoncers draw to her ſuccour. M. Masox. 


ff. 17. 


converſed with a magician, moſt profound in hi 
art, and yet not damnable. If you do love Rofl 
ſo near the heart as your geſture cries it out, whey 
your brother marries Aliena, you ſhall marry hy, 
I know into what ſtraits of fortune ſhe is driven, 
and it is not impoſſible to me, if it appear not in. 
convenient to you, to ſet her before your eyes ig. 
morrow, human as ſhe is,“ and without any danger, 

Or. Speak'ſt thou in ſober meanings? 

Ros. By my life, I do; which I tender cently 
though I ſay Jam a magician : * Therefore, putygy 
in your beſt array, bid your friends; for if you yl 
be married to-morrow, you ſhall; and to Roſalind, 
if you will, 


Enter S1LV1US and PHEBE. 


Look, here comes a lover of mine, and a lover ol 
hers. 
PRE. Youth, you have done me much ungentle 
nels, 
To ſhow the letter that I writ to you. 


3 —— human as ſhe is,] That is, not a phantom, but the tal 
Roſalind, without any of the danger generally conceived to attend 
the rites of incantation. JOHNSON. | 

* —— which J tender dearly, though I ſay I am a magician] 
Though 1 pretend to be a magician, and therefore might be ſuppoſed 
able to elude death. MALONE. 

This explanation cannot be right, as no magician was ever {:3- 
poſed to poſſeſs the art of eluding death. Dr. Warburton prope! 
remarks, that this play „was written in King James's time, whet 
there was a ſevere inquiſition after witches and magicians,” It ws 
natural therefore for one who called herſelf a magician, to alludt 
to the dauger, in which her avowal, had it been a ſerious one, won 
have involved her. STEEVENS. 

* —— bid your friends;] ji. e. invite your friends, REED. 

So, in Titus Andronicus : 

+ I am. not bid to wait upon this bride,” STEEVESS- 
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Ros. I care not, if I have: it is my ſtudy, 
To ſeem deſpiteful and ungentle to you; 

You are there follow'd by a faithful ſhepherd; 
Look upon him, love him; he worſhips you. 


Puk. Good ſhepherd, tell this youth what 'tis to 
love. 

S1. It is to be all made of ſighs and tears ;— 
and ſo am I for Phebe. 

Pz. And I for Ganymede. 

Ort. And I for Roſalind. 


Ros. And I for no woman. 


Sil. It is to be all made of faith and ſervice; 
And ſo am 1 for Phebe. 

Pye. And I for Ganymede. 

Ort. And I for Roſalind. 


Ros. And I for no woman. 


St. It is to be all made of fantaſy, 

All made of paſſion, and all made of wiſhes ; 

All adoration, duty and obſervance, 

All humbleneſs, all patience, and impatience, 

All parity, all trial, all obſervance; 5 — 

And ſo am I for Phebe. 

Puk. And ſo am I for Ganimede. 

Ort. And ſo am I for Roſalind. 

Ros. And ſo am I for no woman. 

PHE. If this be ſo, why blame you me to love you? 
| [To ROSALIND. 


— all trial, all obſervance;] I ſuſped our author wrote— 


all obedience, It is highly probable that the compoſitor caught 
#ſervance, from the line above; and very unlikely that the ſame 
word ſhould have been ſet down twice by Shakſpeare ſo cloſe to 
each other. MALONE. 


Read —obeiſance, The word obſervance is evidently repeated by 
an error of the preſs, RaTSON. 


Vol. VIII. Y 
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SIL. If this beſo, why blame you me to love yon! 
[To Pars, 
Orr. If this be ſo, why blame you me to love yy? 


Ros. Who do you ſpeak to, why blame you nen 
love you? : 


Orr. To her, that is not here, nor doth not hey, 

Ros. Pray you, no more of this; tis like the 
howling of Iriſh wolves againſt the moon. *—I vil 
help you, [To S1Lv1Us] if I can :—I would love yon, 
[To PhEBE] If I could. —To-morrow meet me all 
together. — I will marry you, [To PHEBE] if ever! 
marry woman, and I'll be married to-morrow:— 
I will ſatisfy you, [To ORLANDO] if ever I ſatisſyd 
man, and you {hall be married to-morrow :I ill 
content you, | To SILV1US] if what pleaſes you con- 
tents you, and you ſhall be married to-morrow,— 
As you [To OrLaxDo] love Roſalind, meet; a 
you, [To SILV1Us$] love Phebe, meet ;—Andas Ilone 
no woman, I'll meet.—So fare you well; I har: 
left you commands, 


Str. I'll not fail, if I live. 
PHE. Nor I. 
OkL. Nor I. 
[ Excunt. 


* Who do you heat to,] Old copy—Why do you ſpeak tn. 
Corrected by Mr. Rowe. MALOXNE, 


7 tis like the Howling of Iriſh wolves againſt the moon, Thi 
is borrowed from Lodge's Roſalynde, 1592: I tell thee, Moni 


nus, in courting Phoebe, thou barkeſt with the wolves of Spi, 
againſt the moone.” MALONS. 
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SCENE III. 


The ſame. 4 
Enter ToOUCHSTONE and AUDREY. 


Touch. To-morrow is the joyful day, Audrey; 
to-morrow will we be married. 
Aub. I do deſire it with all my heart: and I hope 
tis no diſhoneſt deſire, to deſite to be a woman of 
the world.“ Here come two of the baniſh'd duke's 


pages. 
Enter two Pages. 


1 Pace. Well met, honeſt gentleman. 

Touch. By my troth, well met: Come, fit, fit, 
and a ſong. 

2 Pace. We are for you : fit i'the middle. 

1. Pac. Shall we clap into't roundly, without 
bawking, or ſpitting, or ſaying we are hoarſe; which 
are the only prologues to a bad voice ? 

2 PAGE. Tfaith, i'faith; and both in a tune, like 
two gyphes on a horſe. 


y a woman of the world.] To go to the world, is to be 
married, So, in Muck ado about Nothing ; ** Thus (ſays Beatrice) 
every one goes to the world, but I.” 

An anonymous writer, ſuppoſes, that in this phraſe there is an 
alluſion to Saint Luk-'s Goſpel, xx. 34 : The children of this 
world marry, and are given in marriage.” STELVINS. 


' 
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S O N G. 
L. Ti 


It was a lover, and his laſs, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, 
That o'er the green corn-field did paſs 

In the ſpring time, the only pretty rank tine," 
When birds do ſing, hey ding a ding, ding; Fl 
Sweet lovers love the ſpring. 


Te 

II. 
Between the acres of the rye, T 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino, was 
Theſe pretty country folks would lie, very 
In ſpring time, &c. 1 
loſt 
9 The ſtanzas of this ſong are in all the editions evidently tal. 1 
poled : as | have regulated them, that which in the former copie, o h 


was the ſecond ſtanza is now the laſt. 

The ſame tranſpobiion of theſe ftanzas is made by Dr. Thirlby, (0 
in a copy containing ſome notes on the margin, which | lu 
Peruſed by the favcur of Sir Edward Walpole. Jonson. 

* —— the only pretty rank time,, Thus the modern editon 
The old copy reads : 

In the ſpring lime, the onely pretty rang time. 
I think we ſhould read: 

In the ſpring time, the only pretty ring time. 
i. e. the apieſt ſeaſon for marriage; or, the word only for the lat: 
of equality of metre, may be emitted. STEEVENS. 

The old copy reads—rang time. The emendation was md 
by Dr. Johnſon. Mr. Pope and the three ſubſequent editors read 
the pretty ſpring time. Mr. Steevens propoſes—“ ring time, i., 
the apteſt ſeaſon for marriage.” The paflage does not deſerit 
much conhderation. MALONE. 

In confirmation of Mr. Steevens's reading, it appears from {it 


old calendars that the ſpring was the ſeaſou of marriage. 4 
Dor 
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III. 


This carol they began that hour, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hry nonino, 
How that a life, was but a flower 

In ſpring time, KC. 


IV. 


And thereſore take the preſent time, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino ; 
For love is crowned with the prime 


In ſpring time, &c. 


Touch. Truly, young gentlemen, though there 
was no great matter in the ditty, yet the note was 
very untuneable. * 

1 PACE. You are deceiv'd, fir; we kept time, we 
loſt not our time. 

Touch. By my troth, yes; I countitbut time loſt 
to hear ſuch a fooliſh ſong. God be with you; and 
God mend your voices !—Come, Audrey. | Exeunt. 


* Truly, young gentlemen, though there was no great matter in the 
dilly, yet the note was very untuneable.] Though it is thus in all 
the printed copies, it is evident from the ſequel of the dia- 
logue, that the poet wrote as I have reform'd in my next, untime- 
able. Tine and lune, are frequently miſprinted for one another in 
the old editions of Shakſpeare. THEOBALD. 

This emendation is received, 1 think very undeſervedly, by 
Dr. Warburton, JOHNSON. 

The reply of the Page proves to me, beyond any poſſibility of 
doubt, that we ought to read untimeable, inſtead of wntuncable, 
notwithſtanding Johnſon rejeds the amendment as unneceſſary. A. 
miſlake of a fimilar nature occurs in Twelfik Night. M. MASON. 

The ſenſe of the old reading ſeems to be—Thovgh the words 
of the ſong were trifling, the muſic was not (as might have been expected] 
$908 enough to compenſate their defet. STEEVENS, 
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SCENE IV. 


Another part of the Foreſt. 


; | Enter Duke ſentor, AMIENS, JAQUES, ORLaxng, 
OLIVER, and CELIA. 


DuxE S. Doſt thou believe, Orlando, that the boy 

Can do all this that he hath promiſed? 
ORT. I ſometimes do believe, and ſometimes do 
not; 


As thoſe that fear they hope, and know they feat.“ 


s As thoſe that fear they hope, and know they ſear.) Thi 
ſtrange nonſenſe ſhou!d be read thus: 
As thoſe that fear, their hap, and know their fear, 
i. e. As thoſe that fear the iſſue of a thing when they know thei 
fear to be well grounded. WARBURTON. 
The Cepravation of this line is evident, but I do not think the 
learned commentator's emendatiou very happy. I real thus: 
As thoſe that ſrar with hope, and hope with fear. 
Or thus, with lels alteration: 
As thoſe that fear, they hope, and now they fear. 
by Jonsscs. 
The author of The Reviſal would read: 
As thoſe that fear their hope, and know their fear, 
STEEVESS, 
Perhaps we might read: 
As thoſe that feign they hope, and know they fear. 
BLACK&ST0\L, 
I would read: 
As thoſe, that fear, then hope; and know, then ſear. 
MUSGRAVE, 
J have little doubt but it ſh6uld run thus: 
As thoſe who fearing hope, and hoping fear. i 
This ſtrongly expreſſes the ſtate of mind which Orlando was u 
that time; and if the words fearing and hoping were conttacted in 
the original copy, and written thus :—fears—hops (a practice 0. 
unuſual at this day] the g might eaſily have been miſtaken for!, 
a common abbreviatioa of they, M. MASON. 


. 


I. 
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Enter ROSALIND, SILVIUS, and PHEBE, 


Ros. Patience once more, whiles our compad is 
urg'd : | 


You ſay, if I bring in your Roſalind, [ To the Duxk. 


You will beſtow her on Orlando here? 
Duke S. That would I, had I kingdoms to give 


with her. 
Ros. And you ſay, you will have her, when I 
bring her? [ To ORLANDO. 


Ort. That would I, were ofall kingdoms king. 
Ros. You ſay, you'll marry me, if I be willing ? 

| [ To PHEBE. 
PE. That will I, ſhould I die the hour aſter. 
Ros. But, if you do reſuſe to marry me, 

You'll give yourſelf to this moſt faithful ſhepherd ? 
Pax. So is the bargain. | 
Ros. You ſay, chat you'll have Phebe, if ſhe will? 

To SILVIUS. 


Sit. Though to have her and death were both 
one thing. | 
Ros. I have promis'd to make all this matter even. 
Keepyou your word, O duke, togive yourdaughter;— 
You yours, Orlando, to receive his daughter: 
Keep your word, Phebe, * that you'll marry me; 


- 


believe this line requires no other alteration than the addition 

of a ſemi-colon : | 
As thoſe that fear ; they hope, and know they fcer. HENLEY. 

The meaning, I think, is, As thoſe who fear. — they, even thoſe 
very perſons, entertain hopes, that their feazs -will tot be realized; 
and yet at the ſame time they well know that there is icalon for 
thetr fears, MALONE. 

Keep your word, Phebe, ] The old copy reads — Keep you your 
word; the compoſitor's eye having probably glauced on the line 
uext but one above. Corrected by Mr, Pope, Matrox. 
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Or elſe, refuſing me, to wed this ſhepherd :— 


Keep your word, Silvius, that you'll marry her, to m 
Tf ſhe refuſe me: and from hence I go, latte 
Jo make theſe doubts all even. rien. 
[ Excunt Ros ALIN D and Ctr, three 
Duke S. I do remember in this ſhepherd-boy have 
Some lively touches of my daughter's favour, Ja 
Out. My lord, the firſt time that I ever ſaw hin, 1 
Methought he was a brother to your daughter: as 
But, my good lord, this boy is foreſt-born ; Ja 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments this 
Of many deſperate ſtudies by his uncle, D 
Whom he reports to be a great magician, T 
Obſcured in the circle of this foreſt. | like, 
Enter TOUCHSTONE and AUDREY. 

5 

Jag, There is, ſure, another flood toward, and 
theſe couples are coming to the ark! Here comes * 
4 . . . : 0 
a pair of very ſtrange beaſts, which in all tongue ah: 
are call'd fools. © $0, | 
Touch. Salutation and greeting to you all! 25 
Jag. Good my lord, bid him welcome: This a 
is the motley-minded gentleman, that I have fo the 4 
— often met in the foreſt: he hath been a courtier, he 1 By 
ven 
iwears. time 
28g 
* To make theſe doubts all even. ] Thus, in Meaſure for Meaſure; : 7 

6 yet death we fear, 

„% That makes theſe odds all even. STEEVENS. the 
Here comes a pair of very ſtrange b:afts, &c.] What ftrange Har 

beaſts? and yet ſuch as have a name in all languages? Noah's ark 

is here alluded to; into which the clean beaſts entered by ſcvens, 
and the unclean by two, male and female. It is plain then that dee 
Shakſpeare wrote, lere come @ pair of unclean beaffs, which is highly 1 
humorous. WARBURTON. You 
Strange beafts are only what we call odd animals. There is no Plie 


uced of any alteration, JOHNSON. 
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Touch. If any man doubt that, let him put me 
o my purgation. I have trod a meaſure; I have 
latter'd a lady; I have been politick with my 
friend, ſmooth with mine enemy; I have undone 
three tailors; J have had four quarrels, and like to 


have ſought one. 


Jag, And how was that ta'en up? 

Touch. 'Faith, we met, and found the quarrel 
was upon the ſeventh cauſe." 

Jao, How ſeventh cauſe ?!—Good my Lord, like 
this fellow. 

DuxE S. I like him very well. 

Toucan. God'ild you, fir;* 1 deſire you of the 
like,” 1 preſs in here, fir, amongſt the reſt of the 


4 —— trod à meaſure;] So, in Love's Labour's Loſi, Ad V. ſc. ii: 
© To tread à mraſure with you on this grals.” 
See note on this paſlage. Reev. 


Touchſtone to prove that he has been a courtier, particularly 
mentions a meaſure, becauſe it was a very ſtately ſolemn dance, 
So, in Muck ado about Nothing : ** — the wedding mannerly moe 
deſt, as a meaſure full of ſtate and ancientry. MALONE. 


5 —— and found the quarrel was upon thr ſeventh cauſe.] So, all 
the copies; but it is apparent from the ſequel that we muſt read— 
the quarrel was not upon the ſeventh cauſe. JOHNSON. 


By the ſeventh cauſe, Touchſtone, I apprehend, means the lie 
ſrven times removed; i. e. the retort courteous, which is removed ſeven 
times (counting backwards) from the lie diref, the laſt and moſt 
azoravated ſpecies of lie, See the ſubſequent note on the words 
«* — a lie ſeven times removed, MALONE. 

® God'ild you, fir;] i. e. God yield you, reward you. So, in 
the Collection of Chefler Myſterics Mercer's play, p. 74, b. MS. 
Harl. Brit, Muſ. 2013: | 

© The high father of heaven, I pray, 
+ To yelde you your good decd to day.“ 
See note on Macbeth, AR. ſc. vi. STEEVENS. 

I defire you of the lite.] We ſhould read I defire of 
you the like, On the Duke's ſaying, I ite him very well, he re- 
Plies, I deſire you will give me cauſe, that I may like you too. 

WAKEURTON, 
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country copulatives, to ſwear, and to forſwear: 1c. 
cording as marriage binds, and blood breaks:'_ 
A poor virgin, fir, an ill-favour'd thing, fir, but 
mine own; a poor humour of mine, fir, to take that 
that no man elſe will: Rich honeſty dwells like! 
miler, fir, in a poor houſe; as your pearl, in your 
foul oyſter. 

DUKE S. By my faith, he is very ſwift and ſe. 
tentious, | 

Touch. According to the fool's bolt, fir, and ſuch 
dulcet diſeaſes.“ 


I have not admitted the alteration, becauſe there are other eam. 
ples of this mode of exprefion. JURNSON. 
See a note on the firit ſcene of the third Ad of 4 Midſunny 
Night's Dream, where many examples of this phraſeology are gives, 
So alſo, ia Spenſet's Faery Queen, B. II. c. ix: 
„ If it be I, of pardon 1 you pray.“ 
Again, B. IV. c. viii: : 

„ She dear beſought the prince of remedy,” STEEVESs, 
—— according as marriage binds, and blood breaks: To juw 
according as marriage binds, is to take the oath enjoined in the cere- 
monial of marriage. JOHNSON. 

—— to (wear, and to forſwear; according as marriage binds, and 
blood breaks:] A man by the marriage ceremony SWEARS that 
he will keep only to his wiſez when therefore, to gratify his lt, lis 
leaves her for another, BLOOD BREAKS his matrimonial obligation, 
and he is FORSWORN, HENLEY. 

9 —— dulcet diſeaſes.) This 1 do not underſtand. For 4% 
it is ealy to read diſcourſes : but, perhaps, the fault may lie deeper, 

OHNSON, 

Perhaps he calls a proverb a diſeaſe. Proverbial Aus may 
appear to him as the ſurfeiting diſeaſes of converſation. They e 
often the plagve of commentators. 

Dr. Farmer would read—in ſuch dulcet diſeaſes; i. e. in the 
ſweet uncaſineſſes of love, a time when people uſually talk uonſenſe. 

STEEVENS. 

Without ſtaying to examine how far the poſition laſt advanced 
founded in truth, I ſhall only add, that I believe the text is fig, 
and that this word is cepriciouſly uſed for ſayings, though neither if 
its primary or figurative ſenſe it has any relation to that ward. |! 
The Merchant of Venice the Clown talks in the ſame ſtyle, but moe 
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Jag, But, for the ſeventh cauſe; how did you 
find the quarrel on the ſeventh cauſe? 


Touch. Upon a lie ſeven times removed; — 
Bear your body more ſeeming,e Audrey :—as thus, 


— 


intelligibly : — “ the young gentleman (according to the fates and 
deſtinies, and ſuck odd ſayings, the fiſters turee, and ſuch brauches 
of learning) is indeed deceaſed, MALOXE. 


* Upon @ lie ſeven limes removed;] Touchſtone here enumerates 
ſeven kinds of lies, from the Retort courteous to the ſeventh and moſt 
azgravated ſpecies of lie, which he calls the lie diref. The cours 
tiers anſwer to his intended allront, he expreſsly tells us, was the 
Krtort courteous, the firſt ſpecies of lie. When therefore he ſays, 
that they found the quarrel was on the lie ſeven limes REMOVED, we 
maſt underſtand by the latter word, the lie removed ſeven times, 
counting backwards, (as the word removed ſeems to imitate, from 
the laſt aud moſt aggravated ſpecies of lie, namely, the lie wired, 
So, in All's well that ends well: | 

© Who hath ſome four or five removes come {ſhort 

„% To tender it herſelf.” 
Again, in che play before us: Your accent is ſomething finer 
thau you could purchale in ſo removed a dwelling,” i. e. fo diſlant 
tom the haunts of men. 


Wien Touchſtone and the courtier met, they found their quarrel 
originated on the ſeventh cauſe, i. e. on the Retort courteous, or the 
lie ſeven times removed, In the courſe of their altercation, after 
their meeting, Touchſtone did vat dare to go farther than the ſixth 
ſpecies, (connting in regular progreſhon from the firlt to the laſt, 
the lie circumflantial; and the couitier was afraid to give him the 
lie dire; fo they parted. In a ſubſequent enumeration of the de- 
erees of a lie, Touchſtane expreſsly names the Reer courteous, as 
the ,; calling it therefore here the ſeventh cauſe,” and ** the 
lie ſeven times removed,” he muſt mean, difiant feven times from 
the moſt offeuſive lie, the lie dire. There is certainly therefore 
no need of reading with Dr. Johnſon in a former pailage—+** We 
ſound the quarrel was not on the ſeventh caule.” 


The miſapprehenſion of that moſt judicious critick relative to 
theſe paſſages muſt apologize for my having employed lo many 
words in explaining them. MALONE. 

* —— ſerming,}] i. e. ſeemly. Seeming is often uſed by Shakfpeare 
for becoming, or fairneſs of appearauce. So, in The Winter's Tale: 

* —— theſe keep 
„% Sceming and {avour all the winter long. STEEVENS., 


— 
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ſir. I did diſlike the cut of a certain courtier; 
beard; he ſent me word, if I ſaid his beard wx; 
not cut well, he was in the mind it was: Thisi; 
called the Retort courteous. If I ſent him word 
again, it was not well cut, he would ſent me word, 
he cut it to pleaſe himſelf: This is called the ri 
modeſt, If again, it was not well cut, he diſable; 
my judgement : This is call'd the Reply churlijj, 
If again, it was not well cut, he would anſwer, | 
ſpake not true: This is call'd the Reproof valiant, 
If again, it was not well cut, he would ſay, I lie: 
This is called the Countercheck quarrelſome : and 
ſo to the Lie circumſtantial, and the Lie dired. 

Jao, And how oft did you ſay, his beard was 
not well cut? 

Touch. I durſt go no further than the Lie di- 
cumſtantial, nor he durſt not give me the Lie dired; 
and ſo we meaſured ſwords, and parted. 

Jag. Can you nominate in order now the degree 
of the lie? 

Touch. O fir, we quarrel in print, by the book} 


? —— as thus fir, I did diſtite the cut of @ certain courtitr's 
beard ;] This folly is touched upon with high humour by Fletcher, 
in his Queen of Corinth : 

*% Has he ſamiliarly 5 

© Diflik'd your yellow ſtarch, or ſaid your doublet 

« Was not exactly frenchified ? — 

40 or drawn your, ſword, 

4% Cry'd 'twas ill mounted? Has he given the lie 

« Tn circle, or oblique, or ſemicircl?, 

% Or dire parallel? you muſt challenge him.” 
WARBURTON, 

4 0 fir, we quarrel in print, by the book;] The poet has, in 
this ſcene, rallied the mode of formal duelling, then ſo prevalent, 
with the higheſt humour and addreſs : nor could he have treated 
it with a happier contempt, than by making his Clown ſo knowing 
in the forms and preliminaries of it. The particular book here 
alluded to is a very ridiculous treatiſe of one Viacentio Saviolo, 
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as you have books for good manners : *I will name 
ou the degrees. The firſt, the Retort courteous ; 
the ſecond, the Quip modeſt; the third the Reply 


intitled, Of Honour and honourable Quarrels, in quarto, printed by 
Wolf, 1594. The firſt part of this trat he entitles, 4 diſcourſe 
moſt neceſſary for all genilemen . that have in regard their honours, 
toucking the giving and receiving the lie, whereupon the Duello and 
the Combat in divers forms doth enſue; and many other inconveniences 
for lack only of true knowledge of honour, and the right underſtands 
ing of words, which here is ſet down, The contents of the ſeveral 
chapters are as follow. I. What the reaſon is that the party unto 
whom the lie is given ought to become challrnger, and of the nature of 
lies, II. Of the manner and diverſity of lies. III. Of lies certain, 
ſor direct] IV. Of conditional lies, [or the lie circumſtantial. 

V. Of the lie in general. VI. Of the lie in particular. VII. Of 
fooliſh lies. VIII. A concluſton touching the wreſling or returning back 
of the lie, ſor the countercheck quarrel{ome. | In the chapter of 
conditional lies, ſpeaking of the particle if, he ſays, **—Condie 
tional lies be ſuck as are given conditionally, as if à man ſhould ſay 
or write theſe wordes :—if thou haſt ſaid that I have offered my lord 
abuſe, thou lieſt; or if thou ſayeſt ſo hereaſter, thou ſhalt lie. Of 
thrſe kind of lies, given in this manner, often ariſe muck contention in 
wordes, whereof no ſure concluſion can ariſe.” By which he means, 
they cauuot proceed to cut one another's throat, while there is 
an if between. Which is the reaſon of Shakſpeare making the 
Clown ſay, ++ I knew when ſeven juſtices could not make up a quarrel > 
but when the parties were met themſelves, one of them thought but of 
an il; as, if you ſaid ſo, then I ſaid fo, and they ſhook hands, and 
ſwore brothers. Your if is the only peace-maker; muck virtue in if.“ 
Caranza was another of theſe authentick author's upon the Duello. 
Fletcher, in his laſt Act of Love's Pilgrimage, ridicules him with 
much humour. WARBURTON, 


The words which I have included within crotches are Dr. War- 
bur on's. They have been hitherto printed in ſuch a manner as 
might lead the reader to ſuppoſe that they mate a part of Saviolo's 
work, The pallage was very inaccurately printed by Dr. War- 
burton in other reſpeds, but has here been correded by the ori- 
ginal. MALONE, | 


— ous for good manners]! One of theſe books I have, 
It is eutitled The Boke of Nurture, or Schole of good manners, for 
Men, Servants and Children, with ans puer ad menſam; 12mo. 
black leiter, without date. It was written by Hugh Rhodes, a gen- 
tleman, or muſician, of the Chapel Royal; and was firſt publihed 
* Ito. in the reigu of King Edward VI. STEEVENS, 


II 


churliſh; the fourth, the Reproof valiant; the fifth 
the Countercheck quarrelſome; the ſixth, the Lie 


with circumſlance; the ſeventh, the Lie dire. Tc 
All thele you may avoid, but the Lie direct; and 
you may avoid that too, with an If. I knew when 
ſeven juſtices could not take up a quarrel ; but when pan 
the parties were met themſelves, one of them thought * 
but of an If, as, If you ſaid ſo, then I ſaid ſo; and Hy 
they ſhook hands, and ſwore brothers. Your I/ or 
the only peace- maker; much virtue in J. — 
JAd Is not this à rare fellow, my lord ? he's x; colo 
good as any thing and yet a fool. | —— 
Duxt S. He uſes his folly like a ſtalking-horſe, ' 
and under the preſentation of that, he ſhoots his wi. : 
Enter HYMEN,* leading ROSALIND in woman's clothe; — 
and CELIA. Oui 
fide 
Still Muſick. the 
| bei 
HyM. Then ts there mirth in heaven, wit 
When earthly things made even bs 


Atone together. 
, Good duke, recerve thy daughter, * 
Hymen from heaven brought her, 

Yea, brought her hither; 


3 0 . p Az 

That thou might'ſt join her hand with his, : 

Whoſe heart within her boſom 15.* Ag 
Another is, Galateo of Maifter John Caſa, Archbiſhop of Beni 
wento 5; or rather, a Treatiſe of the manners ard behaviours it behovell 

a man to uſe and eſchewe in his familiar Converſation. A Work ven 1 

neceſſary and profitable ſor all Gentlemen or other ; traullated from the Thi 

Italian by Robert Peterſon of Lincoln's Inn. 40. 4570. REFD. 
6 —— lite a flalking-horſe. See my note on Much ado about Ag: 


Nothing, Ad II. fc. iii. STEEVENS. 
Enter Hymen,] Roſalind js imagined by the reſt of the com» 
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Ros. To you I give myſelf, for I am yours. 
[ To Duxk S. 

To you I give mylelf, for I am yours. 
[ To ORLANDO. 


pany to be brought by enchantment, and is therefore introduced 
by a ſuppoſed aerial being in the character of Hymen. JOHNSON. 


In all the allegorical ſhows exhibited at ancient weddings, 
Hymen was a conſtant perſonage. Ben Jonſon, in his “ Hymenei, . 
or the Solemaities of Maſque and Barriers, at a Marriage, has 
left us inftrutions how to dreſs this favourite charater. ** On the 
other hand entered Hymen, the god of marriage, in a ſaffron- 
coloured robe, his under veſtures white, his ſockes yellow, a yellow 
veile of filke on his left arme, his head crowned with roſes and 
matjoram, in his right hand a torch,” STEEVENS., 


" That thou might'f| join her hand with his, 

Whoſe heart within her boſom is.] The old copy, inftead of 
ler, reads his in both lines. Mr. Rowe corrected the firſt, and I 
once thought that emendation ſufficient, and that Whoſe might have 
referred not to the laſt antecedent fis, but to her, i. e. Roſalind. 
Our author frequently takes ſuch licences. But on further con- 
ſideration it appears to me probable, that the ſame abbreviation 
was uſed in both lines, and that as his was certainly a miſprint in 
the firſt line for ker, ſo it alſo was ia the ſecond, the conſtruction 
being ſo much more eaſy. in that way than the other. That thou 
might'ſt join her hand with the hand of him whoſe heart is lodged 
in her boſom” i. e. whoſe aſſection ſhe already poſſeſſes. So, in 
Love's Labour's Loft, the King ſays to the Princels : 

© Hence ever then my keart is in thy breaſt. 
Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis : 
„ Bids him farewell, and look well to her keart, 
© The which, by Cupid's bow ſhe doth proteſt, 
© He carried thence incaged in his breaſt. " 
Again, in King Richard III: 
Even ſo thy breaft incloſeth my poor heart. 
Again, ia Romeus and Juliet, 1562: | 
© Thy heart thou leav'ſt with her, when thou doſt hence 
depart, 
„% And in thy breaſt incloſed bear'ſt her tender friendly 
heart. 8 

In the ſame play we meet with the error that has happened here. 

The Princeſs addreſſing the ladies who attend her, ſays: 
But while 'tis ſpoke, each turn away kis face.” 

Again, in a former ſcene of the play before us: 

++ Helen's cheek, but not his heart,” MALONS, 


AST n 


DuKXE S. If there be truth in fight, you are my 
daughter. 
Or. If there be truth in fight, ? you are my Ry, 
ſalind. 
PRE. If fight and ſhape be true, 
Why then, — my love adieu! 
Ros. I'll have no father, if you be not he. 
[ To Dus 5. 
Fil have no huſband, if you be not he:— 
[ To ORkLanbo. 
Norne'er wed woman, if you be not ſhe. [To Put, 
HyM. Peace, ho! I bar confuſion: 
'Tis I muſt make concluſion 
Of theſe molt ſtrange events: 
Here's eight that mult take hands, 
To join in Hymen's bands, 
If truth holds true contents. * 
You and you no croſs ſhall part! 
[To ORLANDO and RoOSALIND. 
You and you are heart in heart: 
{To OLIVER and Cris. 
You [To PHEBE] to his love muſt accord, 
Or have a woman to your lord: — 
You and you are ſure together, 
To TOUCHSTONE and AUDREY, 
As the winter to foul weather. 
Whiles a wedlock-hymn we ling, 
Feed yourſelves with queſtioning ; ? 


9 If there he truth in fight, ) The anſwer of Phcbe makes it pro- 
bable that Orlando ſays: 

If there be truth in ſhape: 
that is, if a form may be {rufted; if one cannot uſurp the form of 
another. JOHNSON, 

If truth holds true contents. | That is, if there be truth in trutk, 
ualels truth fails of veracity. JOHNSON, 


5 .—— with queltioning; ] Though Shakſpeare frequently uit 


\ 


Ev 


wh 


— 


That reaſon wonder may diminiſh, 
How thus we met, and theſe things finiſh, 


. 


Ro. 


N. 


Vedding is great Fund's crown ; * 
O bleſſed bond of board and bed ! 
Tis Hymen peoples every town ; 
High wedlock then be honoured : 
Honour, high honour and renown, 
0, - To Hymen, god of every town! | 


vt, Duxt S. O my dear niece, welcome thou art to 


me; 
Even daughter, welcome in no leſs degree. 
Pk. I will not eat my word, now thou art mine; 
Thy faith my fancy to thee doth combine.“ 
[ To Silvius. 


Enter JAQUES DE BOIS. 


Jag, DE B. Let me have audience for a word, or 
two; 
I am the ſecond ſon of old fir Rowland, 
That bring theſe tidings to this fair aſlembly :— 


quflion for converſation, in the preſent inſtance queſtioning may have 
is common and obvious ſignification. STEEVENS, 
* Wedding is, Kc.] Catullus, addreſſing himſelf to Hymen, has 
this ſtanza: 
Que tuis careat ſacris, 

Non queat dare preſides 

Terra finibus : at queat 

Te volente. Quis huic deo 

Compararier aujit? JOHNSON. 


* combine. ] Shakſpeare is licentious in his uſe of this verb, 
which here, as in Meaſure for Meaſure, ouly fignifies to bind: 
„% Il am combined by a ſacred vow, 
And ſhall be abſent. STEEVENS. 
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Duke Frederick, * hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth relorted to this foreſt, 
Addrels'd a mighty power: which were on foot, 
In his own conduct, purpoſely to take 

His brother here, and put him to the ſword: 
And to the ſkirts of this wild wood he came; 
Where, meeting with an old religious man, 
After {ome queſtion with him, was converted 
Both from his enterprize, and from the world: 
His crown bequeathing'to his baniſh'd brother, 
And all their lands reſtor'd to them again 
That were with him exil'd: This to be true, 
I do engage my lite. 

DUKE S. Welcome, young man; 
Thou offer'ſt fairly to thy brothers' wedding: 
To one, his lands with-held; and to the other, 
A land itſelf at large, a potent dukedom. 

Firſt, in this foreſt, let us do thole ends 

That here were well begun, and well begot: 
And after, every of this happy number, 

That have endur'd ſhrewd days and nights with us, 
Shall ſhare the good of our returned fortune, 
According to the mealure of their lates. 
Meantime, forget this new-fall'n dignity, 

And fail into our ruſtick revelry : — 

Play, muſick ;—and you brides and bridegrooms1ll 
With mealure heap'd in joy, to the meaſues fall. 

Jag, Sir, by your patience: If heard you rightly, 
The Duke hath pur on a religious life, 

And thrown into neglect the pompous court! 


5 Duke Frederick, &c.] In Lodge's novel the uſurping Dube » 
not diverted from his purpoſe by the pious counſels of a hein 
but is lubdued and killed by the twelve peers of France, who d 
brought by the third brother of Roſadrr ( the Orlando of this . 
to aſliſt him in the recovery of tus right, 


STEEVENS. 


ou L1KE FS My 


ſao, DE B. He hath, 

Jaco, To him will I: out of theſe convertites 
There is much matter to be heard and learn'd. — 
You to your former honour I bequeath ; 

| | [ To DUKE S. 
Your patience, and your virtue, well deſerves 1t:— 
You | To OkLANDO© | to a love, that your true faith 
doth merit: — 
You | To OLIVER | to your land, and love, and great 
alles: — 
You[To SiLVIUS] to along and well deſerved bed; 
And you | To TOUChSTONE] to wrangling; for thy 
loving voyage 
Is but for two months victual'd: So to your plea» 
ſures; 
I am for other than for dancing meaſures. 

Dost 8 Stay, Jaques, ſtay. 

Jao, To ſee no paſtime, I: at you wonld have 
Il! Vay to know at your abandon'd cave.“ | Extt. 

Duke S. Proceed: proceed we will begin theſe 

rites, 
As we do truſt they'll end, in true delights. 
A dance. 


us, 


* To ſre no paſtime, I + — what you would have 

I'll flay to know at your abandon'd cave. | Amidſt this general 
feflivity, the reader may be ſorry to take his leave of Jaques, who 
appears tO have no ſhare in it, and remains bEhind unrecouciled to 
lociety He has, however, filled with a gloomy ſenhbility the 
[pace allotted to him in the plav, and to the laſt preſerves that re- 
ſped Which is due to him as a couliltent charader, aud an amiable 
though ſolitary motaliſt. 

It may be obſerved, with ſcarce leſs concern, that Shakſpeare 
has on this occafion forgot old Adam, the ſervant of Orlando, 
Whole hdelity ſhould have entitled him to notice at the end of the 
piece, as well as to that happineſs which he would naturally bave 
lound, in the return of fortune to his maſter. STFEVENS. 

li is the more remarkable, that old Adam is forgotten; fince 
at the end of the novel, Lodge makes him captaine of the king's 
$4014, FARMER, F Z 8 ; 


„„ N n ien r 


E PILO CVE. 


Ros. It is not the faſhion to ſee the lady the ej. 
logue: but it is no more unhandſome, than to {ex 
the lord the prologue. If it be true, that good wiy 
needs no buſh,” 'tis true, that a good play needs ng 
epilogue: Yet to-good wine they do ule good buſhes; 
and good plays prove the better by the help of good 
epilogues, What a caſe am I in then,“ that an 
neither a good epilogue, nor cannot inſinuate wit 
you in the behalf of a good play; I am not ſu. 
niſh'd like a beggar, ? therefore to beg will nt 
become me: my way is, to conjure you; and [| 


7 —— 20 buſh, ] It appears formerly to have been the cult 
to hang a tuft of ivy at the door of a vintner. I ſuppole ir va 
rather choſen than any other plant, as it has relation to Bach, 
So, in Gaſcoigne's Glaſs of Government, 1575: 

© Now a days the good wyne needeth none Tvye Garlan. 
Again, in The Rival Friends, 1632: 
© *'Tis like the iry-buſk unto a tavern, ' 
Again, in Summer's laſt Will and Teſtament, 1600: 
„ Green ity-buſhes at the vintners' doors. STEEVENS. 


The practice is ſtill obſerved in Warwickſhire and the adjoinn! 
counties, at ſtatute-hirings, wakes, &c. by people who {ell ale 
no other time. And hence, I ſuppoſe, the Bujk tavern at Brit, 
and other places. RITSON. 


* What a caſe am I in then, &c.] Here ſeems to be a chaſm, 0 
ſome other depravation, which deſtroys the ſentiment here intend. 
The reaſoning probably ſtood thus: Good wine needs no buſh, c 
plays need no epilogue; but bad wine requires a good buſh, an? 
bad play a good epilogue. What caſe am I in then? To rect 
the words is impoſlible; all that can be done without copies 1, 
note the fault. JOHNSON, 


ohnſon miſtakes the meaning of this paſſage. Roſalind ſays, 
that good plays need no epilogue; yet even good plays do pion? 
the better for a good one. What a caſe then was ſhe in, who '# 
neither preſented them with a good play, nor had a good epilog* 
to prejudice them in favour of a bad one? M. Masos, 
9 ——- furniſh'd lite a beggar, | That is, dreſſed: ſo before, “ 
was furnijhed like a huntſman. JOHNSON. 


on einn 3 


begin with the women. I charge you, O women, 
ſor the love you bear to men, to like as much of 
this play as pleaſe them: and fo I charge you, O 
men, for the love you bear to women, ( as I perceive 
by your ſimpering, none of you hate them,) that 
between you and the women, the play may pleaſe. * 


* —— I charge you, O women, for the love you bear to men, to 
lite as muck of this play as pleaſe them: and ſo I charge you, K&c.} 
The old copy reads — I charge you, O women, for the love you bear 
to men, to like as much of this play as leaſe you: and I charge you, 
0 men, for the love you bear to women, —— that between you and the 
women, &c, STEEVENS. 


This paſſage ſhould be read thus: I charge you, O women, 
for the love you bear to men, to like as muck of this play as pleaſes 
them: and 1 charge you, O men, for the love you bear to women, 
—— to like as much as pleaſes them, that between you and the 
women, &c, Without the alteration of You into Them, the invocation 
is nonſenſe; and without the addition of the words, to like as muck 
as pleaſes them, the inference of, that betwern you and the women the 
play may paſs, would be unſupported by any precedent premiſes. 
The words ſeem to have been firuck out by ſome feuſcleſs player, 
as a vicious redundancy. WARBURTON, 


The words you and zu written as was the cuſtom in that time, 
were in manuſcript ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable. The emendation is 
very judicious and probable. JOHNSON, 


Mr. Heath obſerves, that it Dr. Warburton's interpolation be 
admitted | ** to like as much, Kc. ] the men are to like ouly 
juit as much as pleaſed the women, and the women only juſt as 
much as pleaſed the men; neither are to like any thing from their 
own tate: and if both of them diſliked the whole, they would 
each of them equally full what the poet defires of them. — But 
Shakſpeare did not write ſo nonſenſically; he defires the women 
to like as much as pleaſed the men, and the men to ſet the ladies 
a good example; which exhortation to the men is evidently enough 
implied in theſe words, „ that between you and the women the 
play may pleaſe, ” 

Mr. Heath, though he objeds (1 think very properly) to the 
interpolated ſentence, admits by his interpretation the change of 
„% — pleaſes you'' to — pleaſes em; which has been adopted 


by the late editors. I by no means think it neceſſary; nor 18 
Mr. Heath's expoſition in my opinion corre. The text is ſuf- 
hciently clear, without any alteration. Roſalind's addreſs appears 
to me ſimply this: „ I charge you, O women, for the love you 
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If I were a woman 3? I would kiſs as many of vous 
had beards that pleas'd me, complexions that fad 
me, * and breatlis that l dely'd not: | and, lam lure, 
as many as have good beards, or god faces, or fer 


bear to men, to approve of as much of this play as affords yo, 
enterteinment; and | charge you, O men, tor che love you ber 
to women, [ not LN ſet an example to, but ro follow Oi green 
opinion with the ladies; that between vou both the plav may e 
ſucceisful. ** Ine words „ to follow, or agice in Opinion «iq, 
the laclies“ are not indeed exprefled, but plainly implied 54 16% 
ſublcjuent; „ that, between you and, the women, the pl1y may 
pleaie.” In the epilogue o King Henry IV. P. II. the aiidrefs to the 
audicuce procceds in the ſame order: „ All the gentlewomen here 
have lo: given i. e. are favorrable to | me; if che genilemen will 
not, then the gentlemen do not age, ith the gentlewomen, which 
Was never ſecu before in ſuch an affemblr, " 

The old copy 1caus — as pleaſe you. The correction was made 
by Mi. Rowe. 

Like all mv predeceflors, I had here adopted an alteration made 
by Vir Rowe, of which the reader was apprized in the note; but 
the old copy is certainly right, aud fuch was the phraſeology of 
Shakipeare's ave So, in K. Kichard III: 

++ Where every horſe bears his commanding rein, 
«© And way direct his courſe, as pleaſe himſelf, " 
Again, in Hamlet: 
© —— a pipe for ſortune's finger, 
© 1o ſound what top the pleaſe.” 
Again, in XR Henny VIII : 
© All men's honours 
© Lie hke one lump before him, to be faſhion'd 
„% Into what pitch he pleaſe.” MALOxSE, 


J read — and fo I charge you, O men, &c. This trivial 
addition, (as Dr. Farmer joins with me in thiaking,) clears tbe 
whole pallage. STLEEVENS, 


? If I were à woman, | Note, that in this author's time, the 
parts of women were always performed by meu or boys. 
| Hax Aufl. 


4 —— complexions that liked me,] i. e. that I liked. 80 agai 
in Hamlet: This Likes me well. Srrrvrxs. 


* —— breaths that I 40% 4 note] This paſſage ſerves to mani- 
felt che indelicacy of the time in which the plays of Shakſpeare 
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breaths, will, for my kind offer, when I make curt'ſy, 
bid me farewell. | Exeunt, $ 


were written. Such an idea, flarted by a modern dramatiſt, and 
put into che mouth of a ſemale character, would be hooted with 
indignation from the ſtage. STrEVENS. 


6 Of this play the fable is wild and pleaſing. I know not how 
the ladies will approve the facility with which both Roſalind and 
Celia give away their hearts, To Celia much may be forgiven 
for the heroiſm of her friendihip. lhe charader of Jaques is 
natural and well preſerved. The comick dialogue is very (prigntly, 
with leſs mixture of low buffoonery than in ſome other plays; 
and the graver part is elegant and harmonious. By haſlzning to 


| the end of his work, Shakſpeare ſupprefled the dialogue between 


the uſurper and the hermit, and loſt an opportunity of exhibiting 
a moral leſſon in which he might have found matter worthy of his 
highelt powers. JOHNSON. 


— — 2 — —d — 


See p. 196. Ts but a quintaine, &c. ] Dr. Warburton's explana- 
tion would, I think, have been leſs excepiionable, hitd it been 
more ſimple: yet he is here charged with a fault of which he is 
ſeldom guilty, want of refinement. ** This (ſays Mr. Guthrie) is 
but an imperfe&t (to call it no worſe) explanation of a beautiful 
pallage. The guintaine was not the objet of the daris and arms; it 
was a flake, driven into a field, upon which were hung a ſhield and 
trophies of war, at which they hot, darted, or rode with a lance, 
When the ſhield and trophies wete all thrown down, the quintaine 
remained, Without this ioformatiou, how could the reader under- 
flaud the alluſion of -— 
my better parts 

Are all thrown down. —— 

In the preſent edition | have avoided as much as poſſible all kind 
of controverſy; but in thoſe caſes where errors by having been 
long adopied are become inveterate, it becomes in ſome meaſure 
necellary to the entorcement of truth. 

It is a common but a very dangerous miſtake, to ſuppoſe, that 
the interpretation which gives moit ſpirit io a paflage is che true 
one. In conſequence of this notion two paliages & our author, 
one in Macbeth, and another in Othello, have been rehntd, as L 
conceive, into a meauing that I believe was not in his thoughts, 
If the moſt ſpiriced interpretation that can be imagined, tiap- 
pens to be inconliſtent with his general manner, and the phiaſevlogy 
both of him and his contemporaries, or to be founded on a cuſtem 
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which did not exiſt in his age, moſt aſſuredly it is a falſe interpre. 
tation, Of the latter kind is Mr, Guthrie's explanation of the 
paſſage before us. 

The military exerciſe of the quintaine is as ancient as the time 9 
the Romans; and we find from Matthew Paris, that it ſubſifted in 
England in the thirteenth century. Tentoria variis ornament 
generibus venuſlantur; terre inſixis ſudibus ſculs apponuntur, quity 
in craſiinum quintanæ ludus, ſcilicet equeſiris, exerceretur. M. Pati 
ad ann. 1253, Theſe probably were the very words that M. 
Guthrie had in contemplation. But Matthew Paris made no par 
of Shakſpeare's library; nor is it at all material to our preſent 
point what were the cuſtoms of any century preceding that in 
which he lived. In his time, without any doubt, the cuintaine wa 
not a military exerciſe of tilting, but a mere ruſtic ſport, $ 
Minſheu, in his DiCT. 1617: * A guintaine or quintelle, a game 
in requeſt at marriages, when Jac and Tom, Dic, Hob and Will 
ſtrive for the gay garland.” S0 allo, Randolph at ſomewhat x 
later period | Poems, 1642 |: 

% Foot-ball with us may be with them [the Spaniards] bil. 
loone ; 
„ As they at tilts, ſo we at quintaine runne: 
„And thoſe old paſtimes reliſh beſt with me, 
« That have leaſt art, and moſt fimplicitie. 

But old Stowe bas put this matter beyond a doubt; for in his 
SURVEY OF LONDON, printed only two years before this play 
appeared, he has given us the figure of a quintaine, as repreſented 
in the margin. | | | 

„ have ſeen (ſays he) a quinten ſet up or —_ 


— — 


Cornehill, by the Leaden Hall, where the By 
attendants on the lords of merry diſports 
have runne, and made greate paſtime; ſor 
hee that hit not the broad end of the quin- 
ten was of all men laughed to ſcorne; and 
hee that hit it full, if he rid not the faſter, 
had a ſound blow in his necke with a bagge 

full of land hanged on the other end.“ Here — 
we ſee were no ſhields hung, no trophies of war to be throws 
down. * The great deſign of the ſport, (ſays Dr. Plott in bis 
Hiftory of Oxfordſhire) is io try both man and horſe, and to al 
the board; which whoever does, is for the time Princeps Juventutis," 
— Shakſpeare's miles ſeldom correſpond on both fides, - © My 
beiter paris being all thrown down, my youthful ſpirit being ſubduth 
by the power of beauty, Jam now (ſays Orlando) as inanimate 354 
wooden quintaine is (not when its better paris are thrown dovn, 
but as that lifeleſs block is at all times).“ Such, perhaps, i“ the 
meaning, If however the words „ better parts,“ are to be applits 
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to the quintaine, as well as to the ſpeaker, the board above- 
mentioned, and not any hield or trophy, muſt have been alluded 


"Our author has in Macbeth uſed „ my better part of mau“ for 
ly ſpirit : ; 
nay J, Accurſed be the tongue that tells me o 
4% For it has cow'd my better part of man.” MALONE. 


The explanation of this paſſage, as well as the accounts of the 
quintain, Are by no means ſatisfactory; nor have the labours of the 
critic or the antiquary been exhauſted. The whole of Oilando's 
ſpeech ſhould -ſeem to refer to the quintain, but not to ſuch a one 
25 has been deſcribed in any of the preceding notes. Mr. Guthrie 
is accuſed of having borrowed his account from, Matthew Paris, an 
author with whom, as it has been alieady obſerved, Shakſpeare 
was undoubtedly not acquainted ; but this charge is erroneous, for 
no ſuch pallage as that above cited is to be found in M. Paris, 
This writer does indeed ſpeak of che quintain under the year 1253, 
but in very diflerent words. Eodem tempore juvenes Londinenſes 
fatuto pavone pro bravio ad Hadium quod quintena vulgariter dicitur, 
es proprias & equorum curſus ſunt experti. He then proceeds to 
late that ſome of the King's pages, and others belonging to the 
boulhold, being offended at theſe ſports, abuſed the Londoners with 
ſoul language, calling them ſcurvy clowns aud greaſy raſcals, and 
ventured o diſpute the prize with them; the conſequence of which 
was, that the Loudoners reccived them very briſkly, and ſo be- 
laboured their backs with the broken lances, that they were either 
put to flight, or tumbled f;om their horſes and moſt terribly 
bruiſed. They afterwards went before the King, the tears ftill 
trickling fiom their eyes, and complained of their treatment, be- 
ſeeching that he would not ſuffer ſo great an offence to remain 
unpuniſhed; and the King, with his uſual ſpirit of revenge, ex- 
toried from the citizens a very large fine, So far M. Paris; but 
Mr. Malone has through ſome miſtake cited Robertus Monachus, 
who wrote before M. Paris, and has left an extremely curious ac- 
count of the Cruſades. He is deſcribing the arrival of ſome 
wellengers from Babylon, who, upon entering the Chriſtian camp, 
bad to their great aſloniſhment ( for they had heard that the 
Chriſtians were periſhing with fear and hunger) the tents curiouſly 
ornamented, and the young men pradtiſing themſelves and their 
horſes in tilting againſt ſhields hung upon poles. In the olieſt 
edition of this writer, inflead of *. quintane ludus,” it is ** [udus 
106i.“ However, this is certainly not the quintain that is here 
wanted, and therefore Mr. Malone has ſubſlituted another. copied 
indeed from a contemporary writer, but ſtill not iuſtra ive of the 
Priſige in queſtion. IT ſhall beg leave then to preſent the reader 
With ſome others, from which it will appear, that the quiutain 
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was a military exerciſe in Shakſpear's time, and not a mere ral 
ſport, as Mr. Malone imagiues. | 


No. 1. is copied from an initial letter in an Italian book, print 
in 1560. Heie is the figure of a man placed upon the trunk of: 
tree, holdiug in one hand a ſhield, in the other a bag of (an, 
No. 2. is the Saracen quintain from Pluvine! inftrufion du By 
Louis XIII. dans Pexerciſe de monter @ cheval., This ſort of quite 
tain, according to Meneſtrier, was invented by the Germans. who, 
from their frequent wars with the Turks, accuſtomed their ſoldien 
to point their lances againſt the figure of their enemy, It 
ſkill conſiſted in ſhivering the lance to pieces, by ſtriking it abi. 
the head of the man, for if it touched the ſhield, the beate 
turned round and generally ſtruck the horſeman a violent bo wii 
his ſword. No. 3. is the Flemiſh quintain, copied from a pri" 
after Wouvermans; it is called La bague Flamande, from the gez 
which the figure holds ia his right hand; and here the obje& vs 
fo take away the ring with the point of the lance, for if it fm 
any other part, the man turned round and hit the rider with 11 
ſand- bag. This 1s a mixture of the quintain and running. at the 
ring, which two ſports have been ſome how or other in like mt 
ner confound Þ by the Italians, who ſometimes expreſs the runs 
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at the ring by correre alla quintana. The principle of all theſe was 
the fame, viz. to avoid the blow of the ſword or ſand-bag, by 
friking the quintain in a particular place. 

It might have been expeded that ſome inſtance bad been given 
of the uſe of theſe quintains in England; and for want of it an 
objedtion may be taken to this method of illuſtrating the preſent 
ſubje&: but let it be remembered, that Shakſpeare has indiſcrimi- 
nately blended the uſages of all nations; that he has oftentimes 
availed himſelf of hearſay evidence; and again, that as our man- 
ners and cuſtoms have at all times been borrowed from the French 
and other nations, there is every reaſon to infer that this ſpecies 
of the quintaiu had found its way into England. It is hardly 
needful to add, that a knowledge of very many of our ancient 
ſports and domeſtic employments is not now to be attained. Hiſto- 
riaus have contented themſelves to record the vices of kings and 
princes, and the minutiz of battles and ſieges; and, with very 
few exceptions, they have conſidered the diſcuſſion of private man- 
ners (a theme perhaps equally intereſting to poſterity,) as beneath 
their notice and of little or no importance. 

As a military ſport or exerciſe, the uſe of the quintain is very 
ancient, and may be traced even among the Romans, It 1s men- 
tioned in Juſlinian's Code, Lib. III. Tit. 43; and its moſt probable 
etymology is from ** Quintus, the name of its inventor. In the 
days of chivalry it was the ſubſtitute or rehearſal of tilts and tour- 
naments, and was at length adopted, though in a ruder way, by 
the common people, becoming amongſt them a very favourite 
amuſement. Many inftances occur of its uſe in ſeveral parts of 
France, particularly as a ſeignorial right exaded from millers, 
watermen, new-married men, and others; when the party was 
obliged, under ſome penalty, to run at the quintain upon Whitſunday 
and other particular times, at the lord's caſtle for his diverſion.- 
Sometimes it was praQiſed upon the water, and then the quintain 
was either placed in a boat, or eredted in the middle of the river. 
Something of this kind is defcribed from Fitzſtephen by Stowe in 
his Survey, P. 143, edit. 1618, 4to. and ſtill continues to be prac- 
tiſed upon the Seine at Paris. Froiſſart mentions, that the ſhield 
quintain was uſed in Ireland in the reign of Richard II. In 
Wales it is ſtiil pradiſed at weddings, and at the village of Offham, 
near Town Malling in Kent, there is now ſtanding *a quintain, re- 
ſembling that copied from Stowe, oppoſite the dwelling-houſe of a 
lamily that is obliged under ſome tenure to ſupport it, but I do 
not find that any uſe has been ever made of it within the recol- 
ledion of the inhabitants. | | 

Shakſpeare then has moſt probably alluded to that ſort of quin- 
tan which reſembled the humau figure; and if this be the caſe, 
the lpeech of Orlando may be thus. explained: I am unable to 
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thank you; for, ſurprized and ſubdued by love, my intelledag 
powers, W ich are wy bettet parts. tail me; and | relenble e 
quiniain, whoſe human o active par, being thrown down, thy 
remains nothing but che litelels wank or block which ouce Fu 
held it. 

Or, if better parts do not refer to the quintain, * that which 
| heie t.nads up mas the 4% un part of the quintain, WU way 
be allo uo uuaptly called a wutclels block, Dock. 


THE END OF THE EIGHTH VOLUME. 
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